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Obit uary 


Prof. Awadh Kishore NaralIn 


rof. A.K. Narain was an 
internationally acclaimed Indian 
historian, numismatists and 
archaeologist who had published and 
lectured extensively on the subjects related to 
South and Central Asia. He is well known for 
his book The Indo-Greeks which was published 
by the Oxford University Press in 1956. 


Prof. Narain was born on May 28, 1925 in 
Gaya in Bihar and left this world on 10th July, 
2013 in Varanasi. He was awarded degree of 
M.A. in 1947 from A.ILH.C. & Arch., B.H.U. 
securing first position and D R Sahni gold 
medal. He earned his Ph.D. from SOAS, 
London in 1954. He had been Manindra Chand 
Nandi Professor and head of the Department 
of AIHC & Arch in B.H.U. and Principal of 
the College of Indology and Dean Faculty of 
Arts, B.H.U. He left B.H.U. in 1971 and joined 
° : as Professor of History and South Asian 
Prof. Awadh Kishore Narain Studies in the see of Wisconsin- 

(May 28, 1925—July 10, 2013 [RetinemeNy 

While in B.H.U., he extensively 
excavated for several seasons the site of 
ancient Varanasi at Rajghat. He also carried out excavations in Ayodhya. 


Finally, he returned to India in 1987 and founded Bhikshu Jagdish Kashyap Institute of 
Buddhist and Asian Studies though he remained professor emeritus in the University of 
Wisconsin. He was recipient of many international awards and membership of learned societies. 
He was also the founder of Indian Archaeological Society and started the journal Puratattva. He 
contributed over 100 research papers and edited a number of volumes and journals including 
Bharati. 


We pray to almighty to bless his soul to rest in peace and give strength to his wife and five 
children and their family to bear this shock. 


—Dr. B.R. Mani 
Additional Director General, 
Archeological Survey of India 
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Dr. K.V. Ramesh was born on 08.06.1935. He had his Master's degree in 
Sanskrit language and literature from Madras University (1956); 
Doctorate from Karnatak University,, Dharwar (1965) and joined 
Epigraphy branch of the Archaeological Survey of India at 
Ootacarnund as Epigraphical Assistant (Sept. 1956). He became 
Deputy Superintending Epigraphist (1966); Superintending Epigraphist 
(1976); Chief Epigraphist (1984); Director, Epigraphy (1986); Joint 
Director General, ASI (May 1992); Superannuated in June, 1993. He 
was also Hon. Director, Oriental Research Institute, University of 
Mysore (1998-2006). 


As Director Epigraphy, he edited and published vols. XLI and XLII and was editing 
Vol.XLII; Authored ten Books including Corpus of Weatern Ganga Inscriptions (ICHR), A. 
Chakravarti's 'Jaina Literature in Tamil' (Bharatiya Jnanpith), Chalukyas of Vatapi, A hoard of 
Copper plates of the Gupta period from Baugh (jointly with Dr. S.P.T. Tewari) and Indian Epigraphy. 
He was also the Editor for ICHR's multi-volume project 'Dictionary of Social, Economic and 
administrative terms in South Indian Inscriptions' of which work on Vol.I (A.D) has been published 
by the Oxford University Press, New Delhi. Besides, he contributed more than 200 research papers 
most of which were presented in Seminars in India and abroad. He was appointed as National 
Professor in Epigraphy by the Archaeological Survey of India w.e.f. 11.09.2012. He was the Chairman 
of the Epigraphical Society of India (Estd. 1974) and the Place Names Society of India (Estd. 1978) 

He passed away at 11.30 p.m. on 10.7.2013 in Mysore due to sudden heart failure. He is 
survived by his wife and 3 daughters. We pray to God to bless his noble soul to rest in peace and to 
give strength to his family and admirers to bear this irreparable shock. 


numismatist and epigraphist passed away 
on 22™ June, 2013 in Pune after a 
prolonged illness at the age of 85. She was 
born in Sangli in Maharashtra and was 
educated at Amaravati. She joined Deccan 
College in 1960 as lecturer of Epigraphy. 
She contributed 10 books and about 150 
research papers. She discovered the ancient 
trade route between Nane Ghat and 
Paithan and edited 26 inscriptions from 
Kanheri. She was president of Bharat Itihas 
Sanshodhak Mandal and member of 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 
We pray to God to bless her noble soul to 
rest in peace and to give strength to her 
family members to bear this irreparable shock. —_Dr. B.R. Mani 


Additional Director General, 
Archeological Survey of India 
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Nath Chaturvedi 


In found memorlam 


Prof. Shail Nath Chaturvedi 
(February 17, 1933—July 08, 2013 


n the sudden demise of Professor Shail 
Nath Chaturvedi on July 08, 2013, we 
have lost not only a great scholar, 
earnestly devoted to the cause of history 
and archaeology, but also a noble soul, a 
gem among humans, whose suave gentlemanly 
mien had a magnet-like force to attract anyone 
coming around its orbit. Quite unpresumptuous, 
both as a man and scholar, and unpretentious of the 
great lineage that naturally flowed in his blood, he 
will ever be fondly remembered for his firm 
groundings in cultural and human values and their 
relentless adherence at the personal plane and, in 
public domain, for his uprightness, positive and 
healthy attitude, innovative and pragmatic vision 
and the unwavering conviction that every man, 
irrespective of his socio-cultural antecedents, has 
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an ingrained spark to excel, given the right kind of 
motivation and support. Avoiding unnecessary 
sermons or precepts, he used to walk the talk 
himself to become an ideal , a role model, for many 
of his peers and students. 

Born in a traditional middle class Mathur 
Chaturvedi family of Vaishnavite religious 
affiliation at Allahabad in Uttar Pradesh on 
February 17, 1933, he inherited a strong intellectual 
legacy. His grandfather, 'Sahitya Vachaspati,' 
Sharma Dwarika Prasad Chaturvedi was an 
acknowledged scholar of Sanskrit. And, his father 
Padma Bhushan Shri Shri Narayan Chaturvedi, 
popularly known as Bhaiyya Sahab, was a great 
Hindi literateur who served the cause of Hindi by 
editing the volumes of Saraswati for a number of 
years and by mentoring a huge band of budding 
Hindi writers till his last breath. It was this rich 
cultural and intellectual background that had 
shaped the mental make-up of Professor 
Chaturvedi as a child. 

After completing his early and secondary 
education, he moved to Lucknow for higher 
education. He completed his Master's degree in 
Ancient Indian History and Archaeology from 
Lucknow University, Lucknow in 1957 with flying 
colours. After a brief stint as a lecturer at Christian 
College, Lucknow, he moved to Gorakhpur in 
September 1957 to serve its newly-founded 
University as the first teacher of the Department of 
Ancient History, Archaeology and Culture. Some 
of his surviving students still reminisce with 
nostalgia the first lecture of the subject delivered by 
him on September 02, 1957. Since then, he had an 
uninterrupted association with the Department for 
more than 36 years and retired as its Professor and 
Head and also as Dean, Faculty of Arts on June 30, 
1994. 

Professor Chaturvedi was a teacher par 
excellence. It is impossible to imagine anybody 
performing this job so meticulously and deftly 
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without an inner urge or passion. He was so 
articulated in his vision and approach that he easily 
penetrated into the minds and hearts of his 
students. Well-versed in the fundamentals and 
niceties of the subject which he was likely to deal 
with in the classroom and ever-ready to answer any 
query to the utmost satisfaction of the inquisitive 
minds, he was superb in delivery and 
communication skills. His commitment to duty, 
discipline, punctuality was exemplary; in fact these 
were some of the traits that he lived 
uncompromisingly as a teacher. Possessing a great 
aesthetic sense and a strong liking for proper 
attire, he exhorted his students to dress-up properly 
and keep their surroundings clean and beautiful. 

Equally formidable he was in erudition and 
scholarship. In close association with the stalwarts 
like Professor G. C. Pande and Professor V. S. 
Pathak, he shaped the Department of Ancient 
History, Archaeology and Culture as an important 
centre of learning. Along with these scholars, he 
was instrumental in organizing a number of 
national and international academic meets in the 
Department. He specialized in art studies, 
numismatics and archaeology, published numerous 
papers in national and international publications 
and guided several researches pursued by his 
students. It is, however, his monumental 
contribution to the exposition of some unknown 
facets of the archaeology of Sarayupara region in 
east Uttar Pradesh which will ever be remembered 
and gratefully acknowledged by the world of 
academia. Till 1961, the archaeological horizon of 
this region was confined to historical period 
antedating to that of the Buddha, and nobody 
could ever imagine that it might even go farther 
into antiquity. By taking up the excavation of 
Sohgaura, a site at the confluence of Rapti and Ami 
in Gorakhpur district, about 30 km. to its south- 
east, in 1961-62 and again in 1974, he exploded this 
myth. He located there for the first time a 
continuous sequence of cultures running from 
Neolithic to present day and also the evidence for 
the cultivation of rice as early as the Neolithic. 
Through intensive archaeological explorations and 
a careful analysis of the material procured through 
them, he predicted the existence of a Chalcolithic- 
Neolithic milieu at a number of sites. It was, in fact, 
the invaluable leads provided by him and the 
members of his team that the excavations of the 
sites of Imli-dih, Narhan, both in Gorakhpur 
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district and Lahuradeva in Sant Kabir Nagar 
district were taken up successfully by other 
archaeologists in the region which now boasts of 
not only of its Neolithic-Chalcolithic antiquity but 
also for being one of the earliest centre of rice 
cultivation in the world. All credit goes to Professor 
Chaturvedi for transforming the previously held 
notion of the archaeological profile of this region. 

Besides Sohgaura, he also took up the 
excavation of the site of Fazil Nagar in Deoria 
district of east Uttar Pradesh in 1980. It was being 
presumed that the mound at the site contains the 
ancient remains of Pava, the town where, according 
to Jain tradition, the twenty fourth Tirthamkara 
Mahavira breathed his last. Nothing of the sort 
came out from the excavation. It, however, led to 
another important finding. Evidence for the 
existence of an 'agrahara' settlement, belonging to 
Gupta period, was located. About half a dozen 
seals bearing the epigraph '‘sresthigramagraharasya' 
in Gupta Brahmi characters were unearthed which 
testify that the site originally belonged to an 
‘agrahara' of the village Sresthigrama which, 
interestingly, bears clear-cut identity with the 
present village of Sathiaon, situated in the vicinity. 
Significance of this discovery may be gauged from 
the fact that no other instance of an 'agrahara' 
village, recovered from the excavated strata, is 
reported in archaeological literature. So, the 
achievement of Professor Chaturvedi as an 
archaeologist is unique from the standpoint of this 
discovery also. His findings laid at rest for ever any 
controversy to locate Pava at Fazil Nagar and, at 
the same time, these made amply clear that the 
place was an important centre of Vedic learning 
during the Gupta period. It is, however, most 
unfortunate that the exhaustive reports of both 
these excavations going with his name could not see 
the light of the day. 

After his retirement from the University 
service in 1994, he shifted to his parental house at 
Lucknow. While staying there, he opened a new 
vista of historical investigation. Taking a break 
from his life-long pursuit of ancient India, he 
switched over to a holistic vision of history by 
involving himself in some serious studies of 
medieval and contemporary India. This resulted 
into the publication of two important volumes — 
Gajani Ka Sultan Mahmud Aur Mathura and 
Aminabad Ka Itihas. While the former provides a 
brilliant exposition to some unknown aspects 
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relating to the invasion of Mahmud and, especially 
the resistance offered to him by the natives of 
Mathura, the latter analyses in a chronological 
frame a variety of contributions behind the making 
of the 'mohalla' of Aminabad of the city of 
Lucknow. Acknowledging the great role played by 
Babu Ganga Prasad Verma in the development of 
Aminabad, he penned Babu Ganga Prasad Verma : 
Vyaktitva Evam Krititva, a biographical history, 
evidently to express a sense of gratitude towards 
him on behalf of the citizens of Lucknow. In the 
same vein, he planned a comprehensive history of 
Lucknow from earliest times to present day in 
about fifty volumes, portraying its different 
historical- cultural facets in 40-50 pages each under 
the title Hamara Lucknow. He brought out 
successfully 34 of them before his thread of life was 
cut short abruptly. In the editorials, penned by him, 
in the pages of these small volumes, it is abundantly 
clear how concerned he was in instilling the sense 
of history in the common citizens so that they may 
feel pride in their great historical-cultural legacy 
and also draw inspiration from the deeds of their 
great predecessors. Quite obviously, as a scholar of 
history, he passionately envisioned of an historical 
awareness not confined just to the portals of higher 
learning but equally permeating the thinking 
process of the common people to generate their 
keen interest and love in their land and people. For 
this, he was convinced that contemporary history, 
surviving in its living annals, would be the most 
useful and potent medium. 

This shifting paradigm of his historical 
vision which conceived of taking the historical 
awareness to the masses, seems to be rooted in yet 
another dimension of his personality. Without 
flaunting any major tag, he loved to serve the social 
cause almost unnoticed and unsung. His fascination 
for selfless service came in full bloom when he got a 
chance to work as Coordinator of National Service 
Scheme of the University during the latter half of 
the seventies. He utilized this plank to groom a 
dedicated band of social workers from among the 
students and young teachers of the institutions of 
east Uttar Pradesh, having a genuine passion for 
social service. He took these volunteers to 
National Youth Camps organized time to time at 
different places of the country by well-known 
Gandhian Shri N.S. Subbarao of Ashram Jaura 
with whom he had evolved a close affinity to 
explore and channelize the potential of youth in 
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nation building. With an inner urge to do 
something for the down-trodden in the society, he 
founded the Vivekananda Seva Kendra at 
Padrauna in Kushinagar district. The centre has 
adopted certain nearby backward villages and is 
making every possible efforts to ameliorate the lot 
of poor and needy by running skill and capacity- 
building programmes, constructing suitable houses 
and creating the essential educational and medical 
facilities with the help of government machinery, 
and, of course, with the small contributions 
voluntarily given by the people. 

Despite pursuing several tasks together, 
Professor Chaturvedi never felt constrained 
physically to enjoy the soul-enriching chores of life. 
Love for literature and music was in his genes. He 
completed a number of literary works originally 
planned by his great father. In his private moments 
and, sometimes, insisted by his near and dears, he 
used to sing in a soothing voice with classical 
renditions bhajans, poems and Sanskrit shlokas, 
most beautifully, like a trained artist. With equal 
ease and expertise, he could play on pipe (bansuri) 
for hours together. Performing anything with grace 
was his forte. He had the innocence of a child, vigor 
of a youth and the discernment of an elderly which 
allowed him to mix freely and establish close-knit 
affinities with the people of all ages. He had depth 
in his relationships and lived them with utmost 
commitment and warmth. He used to enjoy every 
moment to its full and the peals of laughter that 
naturally came out of his hearts, had a dispelling 
effect for any sort of despair and despondency 
prevailing in the atmosphere. Earning so much 
spurs in different walks of life, his sudden death 
which has created a great void in scholarly and 
social worlds, will be gravely mourned by all those 
who had a chance to work, stay and interact with 
him. 

May his soul rest in eternal peace! 


—Prof. Prem Sagar Chaturvedi * 


* Professor & Head, Ancient History, Deen Dayal 
Upadhyay Gorakhpur University, Gorakhpur; Res.: 27A, 
Hirapuri, University Campus Gorakhpur-273 009 
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rofessor Awadh Kishore Narain (A. K. 
Narain, May 28, 1925 - July 10, 2013) 
was an internationally acclaimed Indian 
historian, numismatist and archaeologist, 
who has published and lectured extensively on the 
subjects related to South and Central Asia. He is 
well known for his book, The Indo Greeks, 
published by Oxford University Press in 1956, in 
which he discussed the thesis of British historian 
Sir William Woodthorpe Tarn. 


His later research was about the history of 
peoples of Central Asia who followed the Indo- 
Greeks, e.g. the Indo-Scythians, Indo—Parthians 
and the Yue Zhi-Kushans. He organized an 
international conference in London on the 
problem of the date of Kanishka. He continued 
working on the history of these people, their 
movements and interactions in the context of 
South and Central Asia as is evident from several 
of his articles and lectures. More recently, he was 
working on a multi-volume project entitled From 
Kurush (Cyrus) to Kanishka, several volumes of 
which are ready for publication. Two other areas 
of A.K.'s interest have been Historiography and 
Buddhist Studies. 


Professor Narain, was born in 1925 at 
Gaya in Bihar, India and died on July 10, 2013 in 
Varanasi, India that has been his home for most of 
his adult life. In 1947 he was awarded a Post 
Graduate Degree in Ancient Indian History, 
Culture (AIHC) and Archeology from Banaras 
Hindu University (BHU) securing the first 
position in the University and claiming the 
Dayaram Sahni Gold Medal. He earned his Ph.D. 
degree from the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London in 1954. 


In his long association with his Alma 
Mater he held many prestigious academic and 
administrative positions at BHU. He has been the 
Manindra Chandra Nandi Professor of AIHC & 
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Prof. Awadh Kishore Narain 
(May 28, 1925—July 10, 2013 


Archaeology; Head of the Department of AIHC 
& Archaeology; Principal, College of Indology; 
Dean, Faculty of Arts and Director of 
Archeological Excavations and Explorations 
Programme of the University. In 1971, he became 
Professor of History and South Asian Studies at 
the— University of Wisconsin Madison, USA, 
where he was also the Chair of the Buddhist 
Studies Program. 


In 1987, he sought early retirement from 
UW-Madison, and returned to India to found the 
Bhikkhu Jagdish Kashyap Institute of Buddhist 
and Asian Studies of which he was the first 
Director. He remained Professor Emeritus of 
History and of Languages and Cultures of Asia at 
UW-Madison. 
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The award is conferred on Professor A.K. Narain, formerly Dean, Faculty of Arts, 
BHU & a leading figure in the world in the field of Ancient Indian History, Culture & Archaeology 


Professor Narain was a Visiting Research 
Associate, School of Oriental and African Studies, 
London; Visiting Professor, Macalester College, 
St. Paul, Minnesota; Visiting Professor, 
Visvabharati, Shantiniketan; Fellow, Institute of 
Research in Humanities, University of Wisconsin; 
Fellow, Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, 
Visiting Fellow at Columbia University and New 
York University. 


He was the recipient of many notable 
awards, and research grants including the Holkar 
Fellowship, Chakravikrama Gold Medal, 
Rockefeller Grant, Ford Foundation grant and 
Guggenheim Fellowship. He is a Life Fellow of 
the Royal Numismatic Society, London and 
Honorary Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland. He is also an Honorary 
Member of the International Association of 
Buddhist studies. 


Prof. Narain was also known for his 
extensive editorial contributions. He edited the 
following academic journals: (1) Bharati, Research 
Bulletin of College of Indology, BHU; (2) 
Puratattva, Bulletin of the Archeological Society 
of India; (3) Journal of International Association 
of Buddhist Studies; (4) Journal of Indian Buddhist 


Studies; (5) The Indian Journal of Asian Studies; 
(6) Asia Prashant (Journal of The Indian Congress 
of Asian and Pacific Studies); and (7) The Indian 
International Journal of Buddhist Studies. 


Prof. Narain published over one hundred 
articles & reviews on topics related to history, 
polity, art, archeology, anthropology, iconography, 
epigraphy and paleography, numismatics and 
religion in various national and international 
journals. Prof. Narain's dedication, commitment 
and hard work has inspired many of his students in 
their quest for excellence. 


Some Notable Awards, Research Grants 

and other Recognitions : 

= Campbell Gold Medal for Life Time 
Achievements in Ancient History, 
Numismatics and Archaeology by the Asiatic 
Society of Bombay, 2010 

@ Dayaram Sahni Gold Medal for First position 
in MA (1947), BHU 

= Holkar Fellowship for higher studies in 
London (1952-54) 

@ Chakravikrama Gold Medal from the 
Numismatic Society of India 

= Rockefeller grant for the International 
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seminars and conference on Historical 
Writings on Asia, London (1956) 


Fellow, Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton 


Ford Foundation grant for work as Consultant 
for the editing of Special lectures on Indian 
Civilization at the University of Wisconsin 


Guggenheim Fellowship (1973-74); Recipient 
of research grants from the American Council 
of Learned Society, American Philosophical 
Association etc. 


Life Fellow of the Royal Numismatic Society, 
London 


Elected Honorary Fellow of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain (1991) 


Visited the U.S.S.R. for three months in 1965 
as a guest of the Academy of Sciences and as 
Government of India Exchange Scholar. 
Visited USSR again in 1973 from USA. 


Visited Mongolia, Poland and Afghanistan as 
Govt. of India exchange scholar, (1965) 


Member of Justice Khosla Committee 
appointed by the Govt. of India to review the 
works of the three National Akademis of India 
(Sahitya Akademi, Lalit Kala Akademi and 
Sangeet-Natak Akademi) and the Indian 
Council of Cultural Relations (1969-70) 


Visited Peoples Republic of China in 1983 
under the Distinguished Scholars' Exchange 
Program of the National Academy of Sciences, 
USA, at the invitation of the Academy of 
Social Sciences, China, and again in 1999 to 
study the “Mummies” discovered in Xinjiang 


Visited Turkey as specially invited guest on the 
occasion of their International Symposium on 
Turcology. Also nominated as one of the 
organizing editors of Hinduistan Turk Tarihi 
Arastirmalari, The Journal of Indo-Turcica 
(JIT), 2002 


Some of the important Organizational roles in 


Learned Societies : 
m Indian Numismatic Society (Secretary / 


Chairperson / twice President / Editor / Chief 
Editor of its Journal of the Numismatic Society 
of India) 

Indian Archeological Society (Founder 
Secretary/twice President/Editor of Puratattva) 
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Indian Society of Prehistoric and Quaternary 
Studies (twice President) 

Indian History Congress (President of Ancient 
India Section 1968) 

International Association of Buddhist Studies 
(Founder Secretary/ Chairperson / President/ 
Chief Editor of its Journal). 

Indian Society of Greek and Roman Studies 
(twice President) 

Indian History and Culture Society (twice 
President) 

Indian Congress of Asian and Pacific Studies 
(Founder/Chairperson / President / Editor-in- 
chief of its Journal) 

Indian Society of Buddhist Studies (Founder 
Life Member and 1st President) 

India Society for Central Asian Studies 
(Founder Patron) 

Member of the General Body of the Indian 
Institute of Advanced Study, Shimla 

Member of the Central Advisory Board of 
Archeology, Govt. of India 


Select publications : 


The Indo-Greeks (The Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1957, 3rd OUP Reprint 1980) 
Coin-types of the Indo-Greek kings (NNM 1), 
published by Argonaut, Chicago 

Coin-types of Saka-Pahlava kings (NNM 3) 
Jointly with G.K. Jenkins 

Archeological Excavations at Rajghat, (in 5 
parts) (with excavation colleagues as co- 
authors) 

Studies in the History of Buddhism (Ed.) (D.K. 
Publishers, New Delhi, 1980) 

Studies in Pali and Buddhism (Ed.) (D.K. 
Publishers, new Delhi, 1979) 

Studies in Buddhist Art of South Asia (Ed.), 
(Kanak Publishers, New Delhi 1984) 

On the "First" Indo-Europeans : the 
Tokharian- Yuezhi and their Chinese homeland 
(Indiana University, Bloomington, 1987) 

The Greeks of Bactria and India (a Chapter in 
The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. VII), 
(Cambridge, 1989) 

Indo-Europeans in Inner Asia (a Chapter in 
The Cambridge History of Early Inner Asia), 
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(Cambridge, 1990) 
"Approaches and Perspectives" being the 
Presidential address at the First Annual 


Conference of the Indian Society of Greek 
and Roman Studies 1991, Barelly 1992 


Dr. B.R. Ambedkar, Buddhism and Social 
Change (Ed. Jointly with D.C.Ahir), (D.K. 
Publishers, 1993) 


“Asia and the Twenty-first Century : Looking 
Back and Looking Ahead,” being the 
Presidential Address at the First Conference 
of the Indian Congress of Asian and Pacific 
Studies held at Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
New Delhi, in 1995 


The Earliest Sakas of South Asia, being Dr. 
Kashi Prasad Jayaswal Memorial Lectures, 
1993, Patna,1998 


The Tokharians, a History without Nation- 
state Boundaries, being the Rajiv Gandhi 
Memorial Lectures, at the ICSSR-NERC, 
NEHU, Shillong 

The Date of the Historical Sakyamuni Buddha 
(editor) 2002 


Saka-Yavanam (a paper back reprint edition of 
my earlier works on the Indo-Greeks and 
Sakas) 2002 


Over one hundred articles and reviews etc. on 
topics related to history, polity, art, 
archeology, anthropology, iconography, 
epigraphy and paleography, numismatics, 
religion etc. in various periodicals of India and 
abroad 

About three dozen entries in The 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Oxford Classical 
Dictionary, and The Encyclopedia of Asian 
History, and the Visvakosha (Hindi) 
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At the University of Wisconsin, Madison : 


1966-1967 
1971-1990 : 


1990-2013 


: Visiting Professor of Indian Studies. 


Professor of History and South Asian 
Studies. 


: Professor Emeritus, Department of 


History and South Asian Studies 


At the Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi, India : 


1947-1953 


1953-1960 


1959-1971 


1960-1971 


1960-1971 


1963-1969 
1969-1971 


: Lecturer (Assistant Professor) in 


AIHCA. 


: Reader (Associate Professor) in 


AIHCA. 


: Director of Archaeological 


Excavations and Explorations 
Programme of Banaras Hindu 
University. 


: Director of Wisconsin College-Year- 


in-India Program. 


: Manindra Chandra Nandi Professor 


and Head of the Department of 
Ancient Indian History, Culture and 
Archeology 


: Principal, College of Indology 
: Dean, Faculty of Arts (Humanities). 


At other Places : 


1959-1960: 


1071 


1977 


1984-1985 


1994-1995 


Research Associate, School of 
Oriental & African Studies, 
University of London, London, U.K. 


: Visiting Professor, Macalester 


College, St. Paul, Minn. USA 


: Visiting Professor at Visvabharati, 


Shanti Niketan, W.B., India 


: Fellow at the Institute of Advanced 


Study, Princeton, USA. 


: Visiting Fellow at the Columbia 


Honorary positions : 
University in New York as well as at 


P t Positi . : 
Aen the New York University, New York. 


m Founder-Director, Bhikkhu Jagdish Kashyap 
Institute of Buddhist and Asian Studies, 
Sarnath, Varanasi, U.P., India. 

Emeritus Professor of History and of 
Languages and Cultures of Asia, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison(USA) 


Positions held in the past (in reverse order) : 


We pray to almighty to bless his soul to rest 
in peace and give strength to his wife and five 
children and their family to bear this shock. 


ra 


Burt, sto wis BAN, shrera eH [sis 18 (2), 


facet, fat Fad 2070, Saat AT 2013], Fo 201-205, ISSN 0974-3065, 


Awad: Hula: Ga AAaeaar 
aya:” Hag F aia Sa HAT HT Te 
o— fren AAT Ht ASAT HT SAM S| 
roger 4 atta site at teat watert & 
frat cet vat S fee adie foe aét S Git Ake ar 
ae St, fra HI GAT eT aS S rah at ATS 
frees oredr art HaHa stat Ss) ae F ae aT 
a fat Fas SH aahiey fra, AEH S AIT Tar 
WAS CEM FH far sagas wae oct tat S | Wr 
gaat FT ath Bar aes ct S, Ser wes Ent 
otra fara ar wart a ett oe At Seat ar aM Wa 
Bat | Ura HT At AMS ar St ae area A 
ater ar frat veer seraaien, faemara & fee é a 
aT A Tea SAL STAI-S Ht ATE SRT ALT 
Sart ar flat He ar ares fear ar | Met ar Aect 
Tat ot fe aa F dh St Fl tot a ale AA 
WT At Wee Akh HI Fs Sea AAS sar at fee aS 
qT haat GT Bl TT cae get S AH Sl, ale Har 
ct eT AT SAT | MoT A AIT Sart TTS 
eral, fare, SeTgA-a fMarorrtal aH facoreat A 
Wl Gea at, Tet HT AT fee WaT ret AH fora 
aaa ATA A at, Sot seat ae Ah ors 
ar-watt € ad AA Hat Sa TG! aH Athans 
TERT ant fared ates aera al et Gelert tar ali 


© Tea-aeh, ACROSS, SAT Tea Steers 
dat ASAT, IWat Ales sTe-SyT Wa, “HMIT-AHw’, 
BSAA, Aa feri-110 055; TAAATT : 09210312911; S-Aat : 


ratneshgkp@gmail.com 


afaa anda sftera det ahr, wat feet 


ag, =a, afra, Safes, dec, carafe grat F ta 
alters fra fart sas feu, ord aedas ar Fed 
art FH Gar 


faanest 

reorgrr a Hat & fee erat at Soa 
Gand et h oT frereaas YES ST BTA AT 
ates | aedde & sa dat é fe sa aaa serach 
Fated ft | saat Br ast sees at) aaa 
FaAe-Heat Hl UT HIT ST ST Aare HU TI 
garad Bl Ue at a you— art h fry sagas a | 
Tet am fe tor a tal H fre At ores Hea Tey H 
far seas Saga AT WaT |) SUAS ET 
por a at faa statargcaray areca APT 
b Gem TF) SAA a ae s ala VT | sa Ge 
ERT Gears Teh aT arene, framarea w fers freq 
AT at Gf aan ge sardt & fH weds ara F 
frat-aala & AY Fr AA serra st AT aT | 
Salat F I-VI OL eT eT Oe et feat Tar Ss 
fearresr H Ht afta & fe areret oe Aifa-saeer ara set 
FoR WAT Sat Aa S, WS AGT AS Hl SHI a A 
ye Matha fear oat = 1’ 

Te-Tyret 

STEER H Te TAIN Te SF fraeqas HAT AT | 
fraeaa-rat H Tera Bl Ada Aragaey AAT apt 
Ue Ha GSat A) Ura fSen-asia Hr arash Aer 
oat a sea fra a, aa: ast fas sai at ea F 
Tat TNT TT FE) Farsyerr +H TT ara S fe TES 
wary rer ae sare feral S Ta Te H BAe ses 
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fra & a A gaat aed 21" Ha & fava F frat & 
fe Sah oie, aferate wt 4 qe eM Ww St Ym A va 
amt fare saan at" areata fore cer war S fe Ga 
ster site Fae Wot SF aos Sat TET aA H TEs 
Ware Te afer |” rer al Hara S Teast FH 
frat 4 aay sie aera at fan we set fear Area aT | 
Geet AH fren at areca ike sere A afte Aaer gaat 
Tat el frog H fated & fe eH avery AH sercat 
Fae Gre Halt aet He ales Wea A At 
frnerer-aret F Teast TINT HT UTA Hd AMAT TAT 
er 


ae Bfaat Hae aan Pract & fH aera 
Grater orot fore ata & fren APT aa | orereae A At 
Praracr ar Gera Pret S|" aet aH fe sa aA sr 
aM SMT AT sat H ATST Tet Mt) Poy H 
qe Seas aa & fe A S Ws eer Bl Asgard 
frenfetat at vert caear arte 1 fereneit at Pranrgha AH 
HAA TAT AT | AAT S Pa wTTH Te TAT } 
Wid SI tea HT AGHA HAT AT ches ATT St ATT 
qe & Heat 4 Qe vat gan at we at fh feat ar 
Prat & fore wart ue Fae Fel LEAT USAT AT | ATTA, 
aa, catren-sre as fagataarcat 4, wet comet ferereff 
Ged &, en-grt aa ef vet a St Ae I WK 
wayat: IS ASK A A HT Yaeer Sa AT | Alera aT 
Gas Fae atgat Peth S| Sa (Fa-aT : 
602-664) 4 fora @ fe anda faart & Tix aftsa 
a Uh SRT Fe HS fo SS HM, Te TAM cars Hl 
faecal ett ech Prat at ae qart ar AT sa 
Hees aT ater Het at feo wat rst ar fren w fers sa 
aot He aes | ropegte H Sa aa Gt ae S fH 
sera, aft ate fra— yee & a shifaa wet S| 
HAs TET Bl US ONAN HT ATA Fel HAT 
ates |” 

aed AF yS-frer een afee AMet ar saree 
wat 31 AT A TEs H dim fave feu f— 1. sae, 2. 
woes sie 3. Wel ae 


‘sata I a: fret daneaettaga: | 


Gaed Wee a aaa weed 1” 
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HAS ‘ST are HT aT SAA ast, fra wa 
wag h Aled Fe TEM, TS ‘STATA’ Hectia F | 


‘THe ¢ eet satay at TA: 
ase qaqa: seat” 
aay Siar & far ot ae wae APT aT aan at 
Weta 8, FS “SMAT’ Hea 


‘Prenat cattor a: apetfa aerrferfer 

aaraata aa a faut Teed i” 
wary ‘ait far froante pat ar fatergta aeat & ail 
at sat F GAMA Gc Ss, JS ‘TH’ Heca Sl’ 

forte & sa dat Fat F free ar yet faery 
SAM Hl Vata S| Mae F Haat scl Sf At SAI 
wel & fe ae fereat ar fore feet aif orefta sit a 
Ontadt a dg at ¢, alte Gat verd gaat at silat | 
art F Seay St srs AT Say Yer aes, free are aie 
frat ar dart at ore ada etgret sie geet F 
ofan franr-raia & st aes art S, SAF TE Bl Ter 
waa WTA SALTS S| RTT TH aaa Hl Ta Sl 
Alt mer Ta Sl FeresyeeT FS Ht Aad far Het 
Ta & Gt art ated B fer yest ae wae Hea SN" 
oreaist Rreat-rata Ht wH ast fagryar 7S ate fara ar 
GAR Ua Ase a1 MT TS H AL WL Ta BAH 
ORI Fl Ae SAH CEM A TS AGT TA a ME 
Sel Wet HLA AT | ASAT Fw A Het A, TS aL 
afer fe ae fea ar ot ast site fea ar shad & fH 
ae Te ar a a Geet A ye al aa Het TAT 
e 1 Teresgery H Prefira S fee fer ar yS ake Te-aeit 
al Arar-fter at afte F Sear aes” wa: TS H Wa 
10-15 faq att Ff A Te A Haat Sah SEAT, altg 
GM-UM sie Fafencan Br at wet fare Hed | ASTAT 
ge 4 wea & faa ge aH saarar at fe daa 
reat at canta, Sah sal dar Paraate zr ear 
wa | Aaa ach A Ae Saat AT are steat 
(673-695) & faawT & ae srt eat S fH a sa PAA ar 
WT West Het Ii Te fer sa ved I, ah TS saat 
Uftaat at fear et 81° corer H crv aie fRret aT 
Fed St Gt Ge Haat S1 areas H SAT T aT AT 
Tete Hl ATATS GAT THR ACT Hea S, HSA Weare ATCT 
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frgy art TH A mer Hel S| SA Tees BT arars TA 
Ueda aot ser F (adie, ares 4) caer, ve fafa 
mem, frat ae F ca Sas Hl at” FesaHiarag H 
BS HET Ta S fh Taye aT F aT eu aaa, 
gear, Werder fret at ast H ET Tala Fr 
wrest FI" 


ye art fret et & yes rer at atten ar at 
wea rat S| tare rer at Aa SA We ea FH 
artiang at esa edt S| ate Se at atagt sara 
fora at diet et orci S ct Ze site ear— at ar 
PMT MTA S| Tare eT Ta SF Tec Sea Tea 
Has HT MCI | MIIE H ATA TH aT fT Ht 
ween ar ara Pratt far Tar S| at | Sty 
Wee-aret cr He At omer F ata S, AM TET 
a Um ae, ase a at ae, aga or dist ae ae Ye aT 
a at | waver are MET | AAT FATT TW Se, FaT— 
OR, GS, TH, aM, iat aggaren, aed, 
RIC, HINTS-Aaer (War), sitctexa, sleth, Ts, 
aa ait tan & ule ee uiparaa fer qe & fac 
Gare Sat 1 Ararat FT aa feat sr aay AT TaTar 
Cl BITT h ATA SMH, lect, atid, 
AAA, Alea, SA, TaTS, Waa, Aer wTafesar 
Ft, diem fear a ted, ast H aa S YI, Far 
weltang, aires site rarsth ar ot fare afta AAT 
Tate 

Fa VaR Fa, Got se eat F ye-fYrer 
fava # fagre aor frac Si Te Ht Aa ar Tet Het 
BU qsmrarday H aye fast at EAA AMT Wa Sl 
Braainrrs + Het WAT S fH Tal, TAM, A, 
fasatia ante + Teqerar & are at faks-ary fear 
OT rrr A At sya al TE-e F aia Hed SU Het 
Tar & fe aafatesara & ef de att ar Te Sl" sat 
WER & Feed & fry ‘ye’ ree S Saar ales fear 
Ta Si oem Safrvat F few Ht meat saerer =, 
fore ant ae fae & fe aaye & ae arated aT 
MOP ANT ATLA SAT HL STAT MT SATA S| 
Ura sie sree TA Ay SAT ATT TSA HL TET 
er Tera H west dat H HS sast Faw F— 
ARCATA, FIT-AO, ahs-GeleTh, TAA, 
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poradar, afefter-ara, saparrat ante | 
UlaaoeA 

ate fat 4 ae wy sf fort Wr aA Te H SMT 
foreat er UAT SAT AT | SAH VAT FeATGTT A Fact S 
wet tar actt aan @ fe de A yee HT eT HT 
fafsrecat At ore at ord ah egerer h aAT WA 
TANI b AR We AAS HH, AT ake aA H 
an eit Ht Al aH aes aT A ye Wes 
Teh H SATA Fe H feel HT ATH HT YA TAHT 
araga it" dkrtararyg # sere a fer at, Az, 
aa, as aa aes (Ata) we Shad eat OA aT seat 
fear Tat Sl Tea TAM, SUA, ATH, Hey, 
waas, sige”, oada", Gea, Prec Ta sh Wee 
reaie aie frat a ares fess et srererarag aT 
art wits & ad ARE AT hers, “MTA | A 
qatar, aren, Sa (YH, aA wal YATIT 
ara aan at fare), rer aret-fren), aerate 
(aera), Tale, eter (args), stgreas-feeMr 
(@ma-fasrt dat were), Tarra feet (ferret) ar 
area fear ei" ei-fgrent ar aert At frerat & reas 
Seq fran F ert aie aga, Cat fan S Test Heat 
TaTA-aT ITT Het At sie raat fer + era, 
Hea, PAH TM Yetass at Mat wy at) se 
qe-pen Ft Het TA HT GareCT wT Stat S 1" 


dears Peres F arg Ta ae-fet 
rea fasat ar vt dae faa f1 sat aad, 
Fee USA, SH Teas H ALIA, SIMA, 
A, HSH TM AT Seal, HHT, WET, VEetaTaa, afer 
qalran, past ane sitter 1 fattiar aereit (reat) ar 
Get 17 At) Aa, as, TA, AT-M, Actare sale HT 
fase srt tater ar siaferat Br atst BH Pee TAT 
yada onfe fava at watered 71" 


ora arectta-fgrant A perstl apt far At 
Hera At ST TT TMT, AIT, FETT Ate 
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Hasan A oye Arar A faa S| Boras Hh Aicree 
TA UT Hh TGs sears H That yHCT F Hest 
fafa wart ar acts frac & frat 64 Hat eT eS | 
PMeaRT Marna Macarena F 64 
Hast Hr AMAT Sa GH far war f—" 1. sfaera, 
2. AM, 3. HA, 4. ATH, 5. Aleh, 6. Wa, 7. 
Ha, 8. HAM, 9. slat (Fa), 10. earantetts, 
11. fetes, 12. GA, 13. WI, 14. Bae, 15. 
ERMA, 16. WHA, 17. AGH, 18. TAME, 19. 
TALAHIMA, 20. TAM, 21. FIT (TAS THM), 22. 
weedes (ATA), 23. WIAs, 24. Agpaa, 25. 
Tease Mae, 26. faatae, 27. APATHY, 28. 
FATA, 29. TAHA, 30. TAA, 31. TMH, 
32. AUT, 33. Alea, 34. fASWT, 35. Tees, 36. 
ART, 37. HAI, 38. WAAIAT, 39. Uigaates, 40. 
areas, 41. Ufeartates, 42. Uesonteh, 43. Ha, 44. 
Weeds, 45. MSM, 46. Afrrstroenfeaes, 47. 
are, 48. fasifat, 49. aletshar, 50. stgafepar, 51. 
Aisha, 52. atethar, 53. Afshar, 54. TAA, 55. 
SRA, 56. ALARM, 57. Stet, 58. TTATAY, 
59. TMA, 60. TIT, 61. HY, 62. Aaa, 63. 
WI-HRCAMCIEHA HIMT TA 64. YHA | 


afea fran a yet sera 

aM & chm oat FSA, Sear Te far ar waaay 
Tal S| Mat Hr IIA AMT sea-aaoerta Pea, 
facta ArT Jeera, Tra art Yasir ile Pratt a 
mare oF Fars aad TATA Se Ae APT 
FARIA, TIT-UaeT aa Talat a fore Preheat fear 
Ta S| Herre St Hera: Men wr fae s; ford ae 
Neal HAT AAA A YetH TSA Fel at | Taree 
Stat Ht wee Pract weft S 1 writs aret A far stat 
al SAT AM We S A lat HAT Tes Tah Teas A 
aah a | TeqA H aa, TS-YIST, Wat HT 
AAAI, Tea, PHaraat ante sarah a 
atten oat h atta ait S| Heri arias A wager + 
WAAR TARA a TIT sites ar ay feear S| 
AAT a (eaT-T oe ET SATA SATS cH AAT SAT 
Tat BTS Hed I" 


Saar, Ga, Tot sie tH ar Sean F aS 
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Fe-ATT Fel AT Ma Br AT Haat salar HAT 
aa Fo A Tat H aeraara F Arafat wt HIS 
ates Set Fel USA AT AS WH Tet TH T ea ey 
ara area & fee art at wrt Akan a at saat H eet 
A ft ak a woes seat sea dart Farsi H wart 
F | WoT St AT Tararel, fereelt ar fa ae Gace ais 
wars Fat at) sat HIT SF aal as aH sa Aelia FT 
NT et SAT MAH H SA F fet Hl APTS A SA FT 
at at deals H apeq far wet F aren wet eft, set 
BRT Meal at A at ory derpant wrest ared-aepiat 
HAT TE | TTT at sire Peace ca ses aH ST 
Oa Ae Hl AeA, ToT H few At Gols AMT oar 
| TeaaAA H ate, HT SF Aaa AeqwS a FT 
THI H UT Aah sar tect sie Sa BA fear Tar 
TT | 


Ora At A at h be AT Mtr I 1 ANT 
Sate aT Aaa fagatreaeas Wa: SA SAT 
frentat & wet atl aretites, afr, stay, sir, want 
ame ord Herat Satara sete Tay slp aire 
Ge H TS F1 AAA, MATS, AT, Tait, THM, 
rath a | 


wad : 
l. 98S, 10.71.7 
2. eee ST Foret at ferret 
ane fearen foreargory ut’ 
—FaeTITA, 1.19.41 
3, AAS aaa TRATAPT | 
ssuapisentiesrutvetniers Gy; Ww 
— eT, 3.10.12 
4.  ‘Werrdt aren wet we fa tafe | 
ararat weraator serakurfiresa i’ 
—AIAIG, 115.17 
5.  FAOTGMT, 5.2.19 
6. ‘selector are fewer asa 
Tat aorta: wy aaenarsee wu’  — ager, 2.37 
7. ‘Fad TSA AM: GEAR AAT Ta 
wa wert set Aes Hea’ 
aT, TRNAAT, 8 


8. RT Bl ah sere, ah : Sad ACA, THIAG : 
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10. 
ll. 
12. 
135 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


25 
26. 


27. 
28. 
29. 


30. 


31. 
32. 


33. 
34. 
35. 


AAR WIS Ga, HVAT te, feet, 1952 9. 247 
FEMETAT, 4.43.68 


Teenie asa starter’ 
FGI, 151.9 
‘Siearfararesyaranet sa a 
—ZFel, 25.19 
‘snadta ddt aV........ T al 
—FENSTTT, 4.43.39-44 
‘AMAT: AMAT SAAN Wea: 
—TTTTT, 59.23 


‘EueaTEuT a rare ast wae’ 
— Folger, 3.11.121 


tt ae aaa = — gear, 2.175 
IFAS, 11.5.9 


‘ST Tet PTET et 1’ 


—faeyyTT, 3.11.81 
ead daria, Yad, ¥. 247 


‘gerant afattersitaaea Wersrard | 
TTS ITAA ASM ATTA 


— faropeater, 59.26 
‘fate’ (Hear, TATE, 1988), Wears, MITT 
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Blo AST FATT * 


Ut We Fle 4 St Galt H UT We TAT 
St Tet Sat Bat FAT WeTAT 
aepfatdvaant” ar sak Hea H fa 
‘Huan fagaary” at aes HT UA 
ae h sess SF aaah aan ae At ara ofeat 
& Seat ares eats fat ar aet a SS TSIM BH 
aT Et Shterale TA ATT ATT A Varect 
UM, HT TA AAI HT SM SHC THT ST aT 
aaihrd Mat I HA Tort WER Feary st at 
we feat SU ‘SMA AM’ Hl VAR-TaR HA WS T 

HAA H, GHA: Cac 4 St thst weit 
ATTA HPT, TT MIH SS TAT AT A Aa 
SSSA Hehe AMAL ATA HT SAAT. GeO AT AT, SA 
area Falta oa br fara Gres IA-TYTA TAT 
MAT HI H AN Th Were st Sh Ta a 

Tet Heat ah Bet Rata att vet st) a at Tet 
Wet fae TT Th BMT H AME We Ha-Ha TE 
Y, set AT Ararat S wet SMT aT GET Hed SU FET 
BS AT AMAA HATS F sist VU sa St WA 
ae AM 8, a— SAR S AM Hl MMT aT 
AAT Hl Fel Setar F AT w: feat Fs ae 
wT, Ste | 

Ugaria (570-495 JoJo) W Wesel six 
Ttet (427-342 FoYo) WK WASHaT H VATA TAT Hr 
cad Bt as HET Asics AF Set fe arene satiate 


* gfo FST GAN, ant Sto Yas fay, ‘Gadca-frara’, 103-0, 
tae staTeHe, with 6-St, AAA, YIAAL-751 007 (asta), 
AAMT : 08895001889 


Tees (276-194 Zoyo) F Ht aes fast H stem 
Wt St aa at vate Hear Tarr wWerat ar fst 
famed fear a Teg ae gical Soyo H Ga F 
SRL (384-322 Soyo) + yfaat at a ase Aare 
AAT WERT Hl ATA Yall hed ST alle Tet ar st 
SHH Va Alt IAAL, ATT WAYS St Hl sath F 
Sa St AHA Vert HT st ah | factla gtarect Seat F 
vatatag ect (90-168) F sa CAH et Ae fear a, 
Ue weal & adie faa St we asset Hr At 
HIT HC Set a TT ANT F ya elt oT wet Sasa 
4 sa Aor Ht faa, aa set fra Fe aT aT 
ata Aaa I Wa Al We A GT APTS 
(354-430) 4 Ted A ct We AMA H AIM We SAT H 
aH a Utd Fea IT Ys St aera St at fra 
Went Ht Saas Pleteai aT shee We Ae TT ATT 
Hl SE HA HI SHA far ari aad BAS al ule 
Aaa & WATT A eH SEL H AS Mea ar agar 
oS St Te oT fe Blea A Gah Aart h Peat 
al GA H fT TART AH Holt sie AAT AS 
HT Wa St S Riles fra Heart Ff Sf Star Tater 
St Ud feat at AAT SI 


FA OVS ST HT Tes H Tad Paar 
alata (1473-1543) 4 1514 go F fran aeh & 
gfe at aa al aa Het Gene At dew F OT 
aT St Gert HHT Sta Ue Aer Pear ar ett sitar 
Wt ad Sa SI A Saat Ta STAT, TT 1609 So H saerat 
walfatae aeiferar aferas (1564-1642) F era et A 
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orcat eater aa Ht Mesa FT Sa ews H Tat 
at CATT al Ulte HL et AT | We Sa Gat SF ae KA 
qt Re Aas WaT AT 

Salsad Hl smears AAA sale Aa gre 
am ferter a ate At aite-fasrat ar teat SPT Aga St 
TAT AT | GSA DIAL (1571-1630), Asa Aer 
(1642-1727), SHaTST WISH (1888-1925) Ta staat 
areeeet (1879-1955)-ot FEA dette Hr Sach facHrea 
HF Ida arte &1 1922 go H wrsHa A fire 
waster fag ar ered giratied fear at, seat yfte 
1997 # aati & eds fayatreancna H saratie wet 
BAA (1889-1953) T He 1929 F yeni He st ar 
at a ‘Aefeente’ (The Big Bang) Hf Ala te sot at 
Fel-heal GAT At Tetaet AMAT H ae AT FE AT 
ar ae PST Tt Get S| Saat wr| fafgreant 
BS SA THR GAs-araS TT Gea S| 

a fara Bl AIIM FH STE st a 
wr a & a a aa at os fase Ht ah oreprgrrt 
Tea Aeraare wae IT arene UAT FH aafad Vt Set 
af | wa sa aemtagan aie es ar sacs aie Hee 
TTA Se fee BHT shat ‘orara’ Vt set aft, say 
faente Sat AT) See H fags St A We ATTA | 
Fe SIM TE AM H PAT H AAA EA AMT TT Te 
fe frente 1 Aas are Sf frepika a  aH-fres 
Ol ATA THe 10 HIS AM TW WAT A; 100 Ans ae 
a TT WI FHT 1 HUIS AM W WA AM, Wl UHM 
TER h The Ta TA Th-AMS TATA HI AKT Sa aT 
Tt Hara FS HG se ood Srae Aleraratt F 
Ofatta st 7a I HS ake AAT ae TH Hl TS 
aac Aettar al ap-ae S feenat art et TAT 
a FIs at HT AA Sa AT 

oral ant AS feat va a ae ee sent } 
aig, fort “Aaeitar’ (Super Nova) Het Wal &, H WAM 
aT SF ATT WT AS TT Yet SAT A, ST Ga: 
creat tet ar aT Ss, S AH SM Hl AAA fear Tar 
o1 gaa Fs Te TT ast S a Hl Yelm Heart 
TIT Vel Ae Sat arses — Wal ar HT STAT 
AT OT ET SI 
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Fa at states F TAS Hr thera TTA were 
SAR AM Bl TT Wt S fH AS TACT SAT HT TH 
Aaa St TET | Ale frst AMAT SST BRITT F SAT 
thet Seal, a ad st aaa Tal teat ATT 
WET at TT | WT See Tat St al ont aT HS 
arate wet S— rarer at feafa srt F Haar 
frat aaa sit FHI S AA 200 F 100 seg aT at 
wT | 

sat & ae sanhreat at oft F yas ak ata 
an et Seat Ged At et Tat ar fee Aer at St Ter 
Cl UT A ar Salerst Hea Tet S| VEG Meee wa: 
aot dant aerd eM wT Te S fH ale onsen ST 
arcana fared dep S sie ate oite F Saat ef aa 
fact fears ar a alte at afadta gear & ArT 
AMT Wes | WY StH HS act S Car wat Ss fH aa 
FOE Ha Bl AAT A Haas Bet Hla Hl Hat 
Wy A oe fae et TT St 

ash Aaa al ae F fretta gite-caar wishar 
ao AYA GAMA Fl A SAT 1996 FWHM “SIAM, 
aepi Br frre sit ae’ * wit Fete oH AEA a 
frat GT SAM AHS HA SI YaST fear AT | BS 
frat 4 tat & aM & aed # ya saa’ at ae F 
ame agar’ & ae saat fea aT aT AT Tae 
& ‘Prfaaq ete wdtet maar ater’ F ‘ete 
Welter’ ah ora Hotel A here TT Oe ASH TT AT 
Sa FT FA HT SMT YoTS’ St AMA, SEL HOA 
frat at é ave Bite H at west Ht efsat art 
M-AMN-AAN SRT El AAT Wa AMA WW AS W FI 

ey faye’ at pr-stedian He A ater 
aay & | fhe at ek Car arat ter S fee ‘cary’ ante at 
Rafeat 4 Fert a TH St God ae Yee fhe AehTeT 
freqa eat sr weaAatHeT a feat aT AHA es, Te 
Seta Haat sea Teal ar aa frat “eorveT 
rel’ at ce-aaSst ae ef SAT Ales | Ta AA AT 
TAS HAI AAT aeHat ae s, AA sie ghee H AT 
a Sart wit are sit Haeat & axa vara a a 
TANAH A WT et UT Si aa a Sf ‘Aas wpa 
areal’, ‘ayade favat sata’ “ onfe arent sft at 
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art Yeah ar Peat heh St SAT 
TT-Wehat Bl TA H feral Hect yea att S1 wa 
wy Aa, red VST SRT SST Teh WY AT AT HK 
fats Sr erat F WME aay’ yar ah sear SF 
ah et & HH or facet fat a H sete AF et at 
THM TA-AAT Hl et SPST Tals ect | 
aed, BH ater HT A ARaVT-seaT AT 
al STAT-AAST MT, I AT AAT tS A fH I aa sa 
Hed Red A het Hl Teal H IST ae a GIA 
| at: Weare aral  staa A SAT ART SARA 
feoeet feeqe Wart & arene ae fear war Ales 
Pensa e 81a ae Wt ara we a fe Y— aet ak 
‘aq’ — get & dar Fa ont cH oraret a HA ae z; 
Ted ate & ae — valceren feay ar alent at 
ot HT weer A TAT BAT S| AoHaA Sl HarH wea 
Cl TSA SII UT Ofte TAT ST ale WSS A 
oe AIT aH aE et, wrdtst =ee at ye sor A— fora 
aaa Mh F aS at Be wH|e Be S, FM Tea F ae 
seat eT AT aT TET S ATA Aal 2 FAT TE as 
aT AMT set Mies Sa AA -Teaad At SPT stray 
wet?” ea ct aera & fe sa Ta Ua oe aes, fread 
eat H VHA seit Hl ‘staat Waa stweitar’-srar 
TA HA H FTI ALL UMA Hl Ws Ss, H BTM Te 
a wear F er H ‘Tear — Tat & feu ev ar 
cal Ma ret hl War — Tea aera F Sa “artery” 
aT WATT AMT Tar SPT raga A at sheer 
ott fafgre sreft Hee gt Her S fH yt aa" 
gfte-amast & et Wp GAT WA TT Bl ST 
eat & I” 


Uh ST AT A eT oie AT AT Tea HE FAT 
@ fe MA WHR Stat Gertaran At Sah set Peper 
fort Hr Ut cee Sa-ss Fel UTS, GAT Were afte 
Ber, rat sa GT Slt SET Vr, Hr afte ar ake | 
Uk AT Bat S AR ae Ht Sa GA ae Al SAAT VT 
Fe Ws ATH Fe HE Cals, “A a a | Aaa F 
Ge We aged Aet S1 AT ghee AMT UH Ue F sell 
SAN AT SR TH Heh WI Sl TT AA HH VA 
Set Hl AAMT SAAT WT SAT AT, Ta H Geer area St 
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aaa wart a” # aot citat aie art & act ahs a 
Varad $4 WH SM H Fed AMT Ae aT |S CAT 
AR GT Wed 1 AT AT KTH Te Ta & We_ 4 
aaa wet TT ter & fH a Ard SN FT HEI” 

Ted Te BS aA efter tat afore 
are & form ye H yA wad H Ase F Tele TE 
AMARA BT STAT BAT Tet s, Sat H BT A Gas 
farsad BU cher at, “feat afte ar yas Wet tar z, 
fat sar Weatesit gerces fray veda fears 2 WA 
fragt & Fay Her | TA ae Aa Hene at Be 
eat atte ae Tet St 2?” Teg Te ava, rare fee 
ara frat a ote Prot sie Sea GATT TAT Feet AT 
TT, Fel WMT HC Sod A, “Hat ss car s, feat 
Soe He”, A, Jet ae H a ftps sel F, 
WaT yoo F ei, He tas, “AS, GH ! TT aw st 
ah afta at amt & tat ste aaa at fe F oa wit 
al tan wet alee Wert El” 


Uh VaR & BT Ge & St 4 Ha ST et va 
Teer Far ca at ar aa sie SF Seat Eee 
Taare ToT Mage BI ASAT FH Ut sATgTET 
AX TI SA Sl HS AM Hl erm H Ae aad Fa-geal, 
Bret St Ist H AA Bl lar Bl AA-AAAH ST 
RIN Te UIT feat AT, Hl AT HH, FS ST Veale F 
Be Ast Hl Vihar Hr sie At ate Gera F TAs | 
yast Fe ore e” 

He, Fe FSH TH Ya aa | Maes St Alo 
Get F Hy aforsar vet S1 “Acar fe a’ at 
HPT et as a geal F seq He He A Ter afew 
gat at deat via staat sari fre es at, aet 
Fal al qe abit h HATS Saat ATT aH ale 
gam vet F1 aaa: seifers cits H “Ueter frat fe 
eat: Waatige: sat site wafer a wat erih i ae F 
fort efoat Fy Asal A fore otet ar aga fear at, Ga 
SAS Aa BT GATT FATEH GHA | fre frat 
SET elk sr sarers Fear aT, Teather A SA TT 
Tel WC TTS ST at ae alee sie Gee TAT 
feat & fe art ar ale Ht reir cat F Wea At 
SO WT Sl at Ht ae cae aoa WT S| sa 
fiaaret FOI H Tt Brae F stg At eae Frat eA 
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H afte att St Ht GEMS Ael Ss, Ted ale feet 
eed & GM A de US Ta a |S aH SH & favaa 
AL AM HAT Gl se TAT GAH THT s, Ted HA 
al WATT ae LT S| 


Ofte al Sa ay facamrat (singularity) 4 
TRY ath Tet facrragiter sreyfaa wae fast sett 
Ae AL AAT Hl site ASA Hr Aa ef TAT VET F, 
ads AAT A OEY S St let Hl AIeY, yaad, 
AAA Ta TT AT HET BU Sa St TT ST VAT 
Borah, ‘Ae Tet a’ Gat ar oH Sie Goat ar Prat 
AMT Sk Het Sl FA WHR Heat H Va Hl sale 
AA, Sah Saath fagrseil aH rene ae St “AVerHre’ aHl 
AIIM Bl Tet FAT SET | 

wag 4 dM Fat BT Olea ATE S| 
aH SAY Hela Hh OSI HA HT TT AEM Het 
BU AT TPT aM St Ae feat WaT S| SAH ATA 
fret Genet b UREN F ASHI H AAT AAI 
aka Got & et” cat wart fea, fora ster 
fefa-g-weprrpt-het TAT S TA Aaah SATA 
Ath WI-SAA SAT A SA Hes fea h ATI 
We yaraeeT area F at wat H fasveatera tx 
Ad Aa CAST BU Uh AT Ga AMMA fas 
Whe SAT A GA St Yh A Aae— TA + a + 
Hel TA S1 SA THR TH HS Hl Cael Varah 
HATA SAT ATL AT HET SAT TAS Ta. STS SH 
Bike Hr A SA HIT Hl SAT TL Balle Wenig 
AR Tae WHI cll Bl AT Seat ST IMT Heat 
oat A ved at et ave “aaTgay’— cara: wenrigret fear 
BR Wee StH thet WenIVa Teal TA SM H AeA | 
AAHM- AIMS AKA SA SA APT HET 
safatiest— ‘ea:’— at gers far at” 

‘qe wet a sit Cah Head ory aca 
SMA UAT Sekt AM St ait ale aa FH 
afattn at Sr-gort-eer, ° afaar-satan, ° sorafa, ” 
at a FS ae Vat Hear He, Tey, fa” TAT 
Fees “ante art & At Gre fear war S| 
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ast sat ‘afadta feat with’ al Aaa Ah 
Mae al HT USAT ICT HAGA Het AMT sae 
a Sl" Fs Haat wea Std se At Gar Ad St Tear 
ol Sat wp F att fees ima aa a Sate sik 
ya]e ett wedi 1" ae at amet a & sas ear 
um at Ae Etat Tat ar atast AH & AR sett 
gfe & a fafa wat F wm) err wet 21" sdifer 
faafgaa aa Se wa SA oe AT ota aTat @ aaiferar 
aria 21° sofarat 4 sat freaaa” freq or at 
Aa AMIS Mieh HAT HS Hl AMAA Het TWAT 
eI" 

ore fer Ae A Hel Tar Ss AT H YF Fa 
ahaa an aataa— at a aé & aa it usp ata 
ard fee wea dat ate ada ret at gaa afatter 
wel Ht ae vt vet ari” set ke ah uals we dared 
em @ fie aaa SR oes aT H Gre: eT fea 
ama fos at, ret Ge SIRT STATE A 
‘FA’ HE TA S, THI St S Sz Ta Arana 
al aftert a & AaaH’ Het MT ade ota at 
eI Ua oa 4a, fat ) aa 8 ae wt fea 
wala weet Felt Ss vet ef, WA ta H aca F Ter 
eter & at aed Usa ora ar freak SAT saa Tar 
el sat Aa Ht aren # & wey fa Bl Feast ST FT 
samen art att fea 


Fa ATT Se ota tite a Sra Ae Gi 
Peat ah SRT THT ata os 4 yeh]! Stared 
at fect sie Te Verelt Hr AGA Strat Wet TET 
HST st sa fea? At Het Tar Sl" ARTI Vit 
We sa aie Ht afte ce aed eu ‘aa favat wacin 
siteq’,” ‘afer car arft faye faste:’,” “ae 
aferear wa gat waa’ ” zante wear sah 
FAH at Hl seo At Ht as Si aa: at At aA 
aaahrat set ats, Fa sag gt A at Peg at sa 
ger Fou Ht Her war Sl” 

wart F Ferret Te ra, ith BT GOT SF 
sa TH Hl fret Het at sire Ofte Hr TH aie fae 
SMT URFY SST A! Uh AT AST A TT HO 
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TAT Ht Heat (Gat) Hl aasit wt yaret Het ST 
fragt a St AAA Ht At At Het AS Sl Aa: HT WH 
ad st Beat Ter a aad AAT SHC Uh Heals 
wre es ft, sa atatt al wd ‘Gea ag’ at efa fear 
GMT He HC AANA wa ary” sat ae are “Alte-Taay 
oe ‘seca ade’ "ar aoet Hed eT fear 
wala al Ue aA A Usa SA H Gragl H SEM WT 
a Fat Bl Wea ada AMT GM we SPT |" 

aaa Ht arar-gheret ar Sarat wart fear 
Waa Hea Aaa et YITR aH Sard ‘fata 
Was’ a als F Gare aM” car aa at at set 
AG TA Hl Saas SA S| MMH H alt Wer 
ama fs & sa aT ar frees BU SA H SAAT 
Bab ava ars F ect A Sr SAT HEH ST 
Sa aren sift at ‘stuinuftars weal wera’ ” Her 
GMT At H Was ISAM SRT Aaa: AKT St FHT S| 

erat & He-Ret ATE Fou-agy at efa 
fer a H srtet St amt, Sfeagaa st was sar AF wa 
AAMT WHITE FE SAH Ht Seah es ah” WH sey 
wast FY ears at cal H a ara Ae H SAAT 
an at Ht ata et we Sl" orate fees Ht 
APA Feeenle H TT Te Ta ST St 
Hl SAF SAT A; HS Ef A H We AT GAH ATA 
PRAT Tae HA Sl WAT I, Ta Te UH Wa H AH 
at Aad TS eat Bl ake Aad Alera 
URattat et Wa a sah PT H TTAeTET Saal 
Waa At we H saat Ht ae et aH ewe FAH 
at ait AS-i ag at sa St ae 4 Sate F yaq— 
‘Tay RIG’ GI eed Marra ‘SRT’ Het TAT 
Cl" UH sea wT A ei A yee fora Faraan Terai 
a Oh aoted— wee cored et OT VAs-gH al AAA 
fear ars,” ae wet Arete et St arfea | ale SA 
Fe Wear al &, Seat Sa Hr TOT cat ToT a’ 
Wart HET ATT SATS St Ute Sta Sl” Wea ART AT 
A wate, forest oreaat few sterar yor feow fear stot AT 
als ret UREN Aet far sar %, H aM ae" St TE 
aad WA Ma H VAT GA AHS TWIT FaTHT 
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‘amqUS Heras Gaenlle Wawa Trae 
QM-AT HT Nod that Tar SPT | 

Bah BS Aa H caarfava al Sart wears 
ate dtm aM ct aU, sa Tass H oud SA TW alercg F 
ang Arertar & waft He UI BI HE FA WH 
SAAT TT Aaa S| AT Hl AAA Alert 
h GIS AA ater Yotatt F fener yaR su ast 
a TSF Wet S ARNT ART ST ASH BST AT | 

SHa-AaA WE SAT A H TS AMT F Slt 
wera frentet & UTI ST BY AAT 
THA Gest, fars FTAA’ Hel Aa Ss, H Sst F 
wet Get H at Hr THT SoM ar) Va St feat ae sr 
GTAa & FSM F MT WI aes aT ye SA a, 
ot Saat: Trae set ar aT Ss, HT KT Sa aT | Sat 
Graal & WT cast S sat Gs al vale a AT 
vet dar eat arse “aTat fa: Gatsey 
Ufsea:’ ar Ty eat atl” sa atte S cree Wet aH wh 
at we-saete sat Arettar H TT HS GT Act S se 
Arertenr was | Ad: VST aT SAAT A-A-A 
Bet TIA: AIT ST cit Stet S| 

ST A GH Hl Wea Hed SU Aa A UH WT 
TIN Gout Tet A fe Var HA SEIT St Aor S fH 
qe-ae sa we frags at & up afada, aaa six 
Praag sit sear aa eat ar Set at attreatte Arc 
au Ht, a Ua’ at ae SA eat ar et Heer fre a ? 
Ofte ar fanrea & fatrer ae F fra-aRare & watt 
A CAH AT WH Hl TSA H ATT St, fay aq staan 
h STH Spd We Hl HON H IM W ASA GI 
(ra & ulate atten) autey’ mer art at aw aa 
atprareat Tet AT | 

a dda 4 aa dim A oe faa at a Eeav’ 
TH sea at ar de A ea’ Te aca TSS FH TAT’ 
he AM Ul aM Ta aT, THT Sat APT HT ATHLT 
SEAT Tet At, ale al aS St SAT aT fe Tet Feet Hr 
Hay Hl Igy SM Uvaed’— seoqan Hes He THt 
Hl AAAI Talker Be Tae al feaeroy Hr ‘Tea 
wist fatsritr aan gfa taf ate aa tac 
waited wag’ “eng & MOT AMT Ga S, set PTA’ 
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& ast 4 Mg Hl AVA war Hl Sat SU Bel HE CAT 
yar erm fee Ogee, agr, a, aa oie eras TTT S 
fayiid AI Bl A IS Tel AkHlagysy H et AT H 
MT SAH YART Sta TT SI” 

Ad: VIA at al St “Her Hed ST GAA WAT AT 
fer feg ang & crear et oret & sea’ Tar ea ae 
art ST aS a] feu aT aad S, MT at set Gout F 
rat Aaa art Haw srearat ae St Tt TE 
wt vad 1 art At aah at are aerfen cect’ 
h ATW a Stet S, Weg aim A Ot had Waa ST 
HT Hea CATT sAeTHT St Sct S| 


yoseraag + aaa war & fe aiaat + fort 
Hat al Hal H ‘agta’ fear at, Stet Aa (AM) # ae 
fra SIT AT i Gah Pad prea A Het We BH et 
WHIT HT APT ast ae fear ar” sere ait 
arent + afaat at fran eftat & aet Ft weer 
frat &, canft Sar at urefesas grenfecat # Oer-aae 
matt + a-faey & se(@rara yeprare, fies ‘prea’ 
& AT a MT OAT Ga &, Hl VAT Saat sie 
ama sor & frare fear at) set H AT aT 
aMtapet H Wa A Feil cr safer Ware Sire 
free sat a” sat BH Hered Hat A are carrera 
el Hews FSM TAT AT 

a at stat eval are set oer fay-aat | 
WATT Oe Most SRT aa afte Hr Waly He 
FERS Se Sah UA Hl Haale yea He H fey, 
asin ht att F wea aera carpal Geet 
& fag F et feu Hae ont #1" aa: F BAM | 
ated feted & fee et Slt 8, SAF cle at 
eerie vel at, aie ore Hatt St at eft, ge At Ga 
Tt & yeasts a et Siftra ene we Te Ah” 

ae 4 afta, oa, feraemte yart cat 
fatter sa ax tat ar at cee ear 2&1 sat 
SRA H As Hoc HI AMT ARIAT S| Se Fat 
al fag/aga He” A G AS SAS at oa & fh a ae 
SAT H AMT ST et IT GT UT ale Hi-Hat 
eu oat Garel ar fatrrafarort ae ae aarotiferer 
mend 1" at aot aat— ae aaa WR-ae aera” F 
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Te ASI PT Se aT Seth aH Te Oe aah 
ak ara wed Set FT ee 1 at ar onli a 
Ble-Is Hl WT Ael WAT AHI Al SS TAIT ST AF 
‘feawga’, ‘ere aaa: car Vrfaet weal ar yar— 
‘gfeaareat:’ er rat eI" 

Sh fea Ata Aat al srry STS Sy’ 
Hel TAT A, TG Sta THT F aT GAM HS Ge wa 
al St Gael” Sth ATS OMT Staite Set S AAT 
cal ARG TART TT ST eT AT SA AAA WE ST 
‘ara’ & sey set TA ARIKT SIT Teal Hr 
BITS HUT H fers Al HET AAT aT” 


aed ‘at fe wyrer vat da’— ate A feat F 
Hea AT TAT STAT A A FT SAT AIG NT 
aa ot wavs fh S Wat aT H sire Ht aret Jet 
Hl TE SS WA MA A Tel HMI FSET BLATT 
(ha, Sa) St W TT A, StH Waa Sz A aM thst 
oro & ver Phaser sa Sor A | UH AS, 
Ud SU, Se AT a Meat Meat Tat art AAS 
Gas oy Gr TA fear wars, sa Jaci se Ratt w 
WAL WAM Sa Sl SA VSR H MIT S WT IT H 
aa Oe Gat aa aS Se ay aa ST ae aa-Ta 
aed St ‘eed at as TN" ot a a alee aA OTT 
Het Hl SOT A Ure Fat Cai SF Asd AMIN Al Aca et 
a fem wie fear ar site a gir Sf Ae AT sat TT 
one 

SF A-STea Hl aadt AAs Hr Se acraTS 
ata & tad ey, aie at ef aroitferenr ar wart 
Gla TA cae A, ATH BL sine SF srferas HrHTeST 
fs ath afer wiser od He H afta Ferra 
al Waa Het H feTT asl HT Tepe hela WET HL 
fear art aeatet art feet aMaret Yet aait ar free het 
aU Guifedi Ht AST AR S ere Altes Teh Tea at WS 
at ait sat & agra 4 a ot Aare ara 
Te Bl AIH Beat WAT AT | 

TROT Fert SAT AT-TeTT & feracat 
hl TTT SST STENT SATAN, TAT SeaTagh S Wf 
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A TAHT AL SHET S Gor AM | WT Ge Stal Sa 
WH A) HAST AAAI Ga UH H WHE BT 
fewant, frat ad arfartar wen get vata’ @ 4, 
 Welteheteag feat AT Fae Te Stay eAlss-aqVS HT 
ToT ae Tee attic TT Gear S sire AT TTT a 
Fara tS FI 


AAAMTAT Hl Sa-AMa Hl SA STAT Hl TT 
aod Watt at cant SAHMSTAT Gated FSS aT 
an Get H veya F ola H HAN, Wa, Wd, GE, 
Utd, ST, Sgt sie SMe sre TAT sat Stra 
art 4 ed ST AAA Ser Stare TRA AMT 
‘ay & et art afte ae fear a,” wed arts sie 
ate STS Tard Mita Gast Bl GAH Aer HAHTIS 
ora Tet TM AT Be a Sa-fMa HT Sat sti ar far 
ad SU, Set Hl UTA TAT Gee AS Ae ST TAT 
Jara 4 ‘eta’ ed | 

TT WANA GA SAH SAL H AERTS sr 
MIT ae Sa Hr saga A Ga Ta AT Asa War AT, 
ae Set Haan F AGT WI Hl AHA eat H 
ATA AI Fry SAA GATT ORE HT 
fear at | Weg aap Fate At HA et 1 SIT 
AAMT H IT Hl ST HAA HT UAT aT SR’ 
THATS: H EN ‘av Hed BU Safa BH aT aA 
gat fear ar | faey-aradt F agareit He-gor Ht cae 
a erat: eefya at fact aie Hreareat F afeaer-star 
FAH fhe Foot St SITET Het Ta Sala YT AST 
HT UREH SAT SPT | 

Soe Ct Fel, ASAT H WAT fretcat FT 
FETA H Yate H PRA HI ‘TaN’ HT TAM ALAS BT 
Urea faery’ apr Haar KH heh AT, AeA 
Sa-St ST SAT HT SGT F citer Garey TWA Sa Hr 
aaa eatta awe et af at) Sa WHR SA aaa A ae 
a UTE se weATTeT Ger aoe ef S Bie IT 
wars ta Se HM St S AT 


Wa: wea wT Waar aT 
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Aa: Vata A Wana Ts | 
7a: frava at raat a’ 


wed : 


‘ahead a da ae yates cate afer: Fara 
am yao depfafisaant ar vert aeor—fiar atf:’ 

— aye, 7.4; 
3 A, Faraent dat alta Hl Ha: Sa, Va aK 
ya feenad ar cart met en 2 arora, 3.26.1-4 
‘Se ade star: uaa faganesdy | seit 
QNTGT:' = — FAT, 9.63.5 
M. Vikrama and Arun Kumar, 'Vanaras, the Vedic Rsis 


and other proselytizers', V..J., Hoshiarpur, Vol, XX XIX- 
LX, pts. 1-2, 2001-2002, pp.66-86. 
‘Fal Waa ward stutter yfset udat sa:, 


Swinnerton, H.H., The Earth Beneath us, Pelican Books, 
1958. pp.16-17 

Stephen Hawking, A Brief History of Time : From The 
Big Bang to Black Holes, Bantam Books, (1988) 1996, 
p.15 

Ba ATS Hl As AM Telos sir Hl Yaga Yeh Tea 


The Theory of Everything, Jaico Books, 2008 Hh STI 
aR feral Tat 21 
at ag faen, sinter art, cag atest, hora S ora 
HAM: BAT, 10.55.5; AAAAT, 10.80.32 TM WA, 8. 
100.4 ta 
‘carat ft faeq: aat rar uty ar were, aay’ 
—aet, 10.114.2 
‘al stg Aa H Ss W ataena at wreat sa faahy: 
vateat area frase at aa ae sttaya’ 
—FeT, 10.129.6 
‘SGT UAT Vala UG AT TENT AAT’ — Fel, 3.54.5; 
gert— ‘urates fagarspearht froraearad fate’ 


—Feél, 10.90.3 
‘sa fagiia araya afe at cet afe ar 7 | 
areas: UA aaa ater ae ufe ata aa’ 

—Fet, 10.129.7 
Fel, 3.55.5 
‘wala arta at gerereara fats: 


— TST, CAT SAAS UTST-NSTeHT, 2.5, Yo 71 
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22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 
30. 
31k 
32. 


33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 


39. 


—GRAINGT, 19 
‘sere cafe werd aTegea:’ — agra, 7.24 
‘TAA AAA Wehla:’ — AeA, 1.26 
‘wasaan vee Gad wera’ - aga, 9.10 
‘a 3 dar tat ara aa, a F cast fering qem’ 
— FETA, 1.164.32 
@ fa wri afe dente foe: wast wet aia | 
ofa Aras Ceara STIS ATT: 
— el, 1.164.37 
‘fa a aut uaadt fa wade wifades onfed aa | 
fa a wagarta qt omett:, fe faq aaah, for 3 4 
uber’ = — gel, 6.9.6 
‘al ara da yanene:, mF cast, H se W ara ? 
Gera AT IMA, He aa area 
—Fet, 10.10.6 
‘a $ cast, wufapar ? aenta wfta:, wae 
favartarersahet We’ — Fe, 8.100.34 
aert— ‘aratsea favar yar froreearyd fafa’ 
—Fet, 10.90.3 Ta 
‘a aft favadt qeareafagagnaery’ — a7, 10.90.1 
et ‘seyery’ ar freee Set efita Bt sarett cal fest 
hl WSU fa AT et staat Weta Stet 
ARM Tt VA AAEM aa wd frat a: Tear, 
UA WAM UTE AT St BAA ToT’ 
—Fel, 10.130.6 
‘we ayes vitro dae’ —feH, 10.10 
‘am sore ( varfa ) sierat ‘after’ (arf ) a from 
Sh ® ‘aa’ ar set state F cares Vaart WT 
arta et et ated 
—Yo afafex aia, Wepd M-FIT:, Jo 96 
aedag, 19.53-54 & HAW: 10 AK 5 WA 
‘Ud’ a alas 
‘oredift aa, Ay AY Wer! 
‘ga Wer-faet a’ ( varfe ) 
—Yo afufex Amiah, FT, Yo 80 
WAZ, 10.190.1-3 
‘TAA Aaaateateta’ — Tet, 10.92.2 
Fel, 3.62.10 
aye, 32.1 
wet, 16.41 
‘GO: Wetda:’ —a7erede, 13.4.4; 
‘Teta stata — aad, 3.55.1-22; 
T aea Wiaat TET AT Hea aeT:’ — syd, 32.3 sale 
‘sere aTaetenntid afaravarht seh ag: 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 
44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


31. 


52. 


53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 


59. 
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— FAS, 10.82.6; 
‘at Sarat ATT Wer Wet’ — FT, 10.82.4 
‘a get at safer af adiiey aga wer sa’ 
—aAAg, 1.4.213 


‘afafad a frefa ad’ — aq, 32.8 
‘aun sq atafasirm’ «= — are, ae? 
‘asaita: Wave fay: weg’ — aye, ae? 
‘wo eG UidEd ade dae BA Ud Aaa... 
Trarfa: geen gaa’ FAT, 6.47.18; 
‘un at ga fa aye UH’ — FET, 8.58.2 
‘um aalamt: agen data’ —ae7, 1.164.46 sate 
‘fava fe wren an art sat ara a:’ 
—qet, 10.43.2 

‘G.... THAT... UA: wayratadeads att 
aerreaavadea: WAA:' —AZA¢, 40.8 
‘a afa dat 4 cee oa aes Gest Tera’ 

—PATRARTTTIG, 3.19; 
‘aa aba aarelfae: frrrfes:’ cen ‘a favaqdraerdt 
ay:' —GARACHAY, 5.77-78 
‘amfzard war dae Ter Ao: fee ware’ 

— BTA, 10.129.2; 
‘q-aritfes cata ATeaTOTT 
aodeinfasa weratira wes wn — 7yeHf eT, 1.5 
‘wre TAS...’ — FAT, 7.59.12; TAFT, 3.60; F4 Fat 
wl ‘tam'-fara ex ate 
‘ara sta: Ufa qarven sited, att at yer 
ata Woodard aa aaa ae errata’ 

— FAS, 10.62.6-7 
free, 2-10; fervanst: aaadarnt yar ara: ofate: 
amit’ — saz, 10.121.1; qer— ‘adsyeratharer: 
aavsnAageA Mea WAM’ — ACHAT, 1.7-9 
TTA, 32.8 
FTAT, 1.164.39; areas, 9.10.18 
aTAaz, 134.13; TTA, 28.21 
‘Gey Wad We aad seater’ — HIT, 10.90.3 
‘SG wat seater uparasyaat Ut:’ —ae?, 10.90.5 
‘aqvaaigina a Wa: Gages ta Weta aT’ 

—aet, 10.113.4; 
T- ‘aataert eamrmavenatte fear | 
arent a werent feast a Frit i’ 

— HER, 1.11-12 
‘aeqeant efam ta aaa’ — BAIT, 10.90.6; 

‘2a Tag CaM saeraged wg’ —ae7, 10.90.15 
aqas, 1.1 WR eee at Re fecit— ‘agt & 
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62. 


63. 


64. 
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76. 
77. 
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yr py’ sa 
Tat BAT sare erarfot wera | 
ae We asa: weet...’ 
—3aTAZ, 10.90.16; 1.164.50. 
‘G Oat aa: Ufaet waa... |... Wee ART AATA | 
fafa wag...’ — a7, 1.59.1-4 
‘a wat qaanteast fata’ —ae7, 10.62.3 
HaTTI, 2.49 
‘sua: gat ata caattafgast stat ued m:’ 
—BTAS, 3.55.1 
‘Pet wat cahrta arafadarrrsraage: ' 
—aeét, 10.110.10 
‘afeara HaIy FAS at SET FeT:’ 
— eT, 10.120.1 
‘fadt auened wafdd wae wo ana fF esgarae’ 
Fer, 1.114.5 
TOA wWoratd essa cla HaMTqU sae | 
FEES Tat TEU Tele at A: svaghahy: de 
wary’ = —aél, 2.23.1 
‘fy de worad wry caurefdoat Hay | 
aa watered feat wer weafseraret’ 
—qel, 10.112.9 
ela Bila, Te (1988; 1996), Yo 125-6 
Yo afafex Hara, Fe, Jo 12, 62 
tek ware ase: sit: a Araya wou wi 
sao i’ 
TEM AT | Arey Had, ATH, UT aT WaT 
anda’ 1.2.1 
ea- cha al Yeats Historical Tradition of India and 
Archaeology : An Integrated Study, Delhi, 2012, pp.77ff. 
WTA, 1.126 


qa, AAT 30 

‘Weat dar ga cara: ad a fag’ — wd, 1.39.5; 

‘Tedt + cart fas:’ —dfatrated, 2.2.5.7; tras, 

1.9; ‘Gredt fe ava: —dfadterarerr, 2.7.2.2 sare 

‘ut taui,, afreaa adie a aya pfiaa a’ 
—HAqTeATT, 1.91; 10.79 

‘ata aa Wot Wot ured’ — FAT, 5.5310 

‘a say srahigra safiatsnereraret wea fr argey: 

ara sat usta fearrat ait At atest 

fora’ — rag, 5.59.6; 

‘sage steathera wat AF wat aaa: Blea | Far 

fact vaur ee wat Yaar uA: aaa weqsea:’ 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 
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—aet, 5.60.5; FA 6.66.3 AR 7.56.5 At wa 
‘Sq WS ceuraron tara: yderara:’ — sag, 1.23.8; 
‘SAN Wea Bat’ —aet, 1.23.4; 
‘Tedd CATE SEA’ —AeT, 1.23.7; 
‘Sa Ud Wed: Waraa: se weystar war’ 
—Fet, 1.46.5; 
‘faa d att Wed: Wala se’ — ae, 5.31.10; 
‘ST Sela Se Gat:’ — eT, 5.57.1; 
‘Sgea a aed’ —dfadtaaerr, 2.7.2.9 
‘JTree a eferat ears’ — Fw, 1.166.3 
‘art cist aged atfed’ —aet, 5.53.17 
‘A: Caefor atte Tq’ — Fe, 7.58.6 
‘fe a sg frarafa, arent wear | 
Aft Heres ATE AT A: WATT at: 0’ 
—Fe?, 1.170.2 
‘Se ardia cule: yrdsd:, BATT Stay Wed: 
Wara:' —s77az, 6.301 
‘sore aforst areata... seat saat ateq Wer’ 
—Fet, 3.15.1; 
Qa ar you wife ae cat afr: ’ 
—FeT, 3.15.5 
ARTA: FS TO Pet ST AHI ATA OK STR GATT STAT S 
MATA, 6.13.9-16; Ferhfa aif 4 
HARIRI H At ets A WAR H set ss 
wa at ak sfta aed ee fra en— ‘aqfrag 
aerate: * | 


DIAM, Wo wails WM, sera TT [AH 18 (2), 
facet, fant Had 2070, Saat AT 2013], Yo 215-232, ISSN 0974-3065, 
afaat adie strert dae ator, wat feectt 


geet at ureter sapeet—asrea A Free 
Ste at wd wararat at fet wet ait 
Ut Seay TAT 


Wo Usa Mra TaTeaTs * 


Zot Hl fra waa Fl 1706 go F Aga + 
TTT WAM HET AM, Te aeftH Fecil H 
Zeal (Tuscany) Waal TAstst (Umbria) 
aR Sat Tear & A A Art al) Gere 
4 geet 17-18 aa We age siferay earls fea ew 
SF AAT Hl MA APT Get (Tusci) Haat SEAT 
(Etrusci) Hed 4, Se Geol AA al Tal Tas AAT | 
sfaerrari— dt (Livy : 59 BCE-17 CE), fad 
(Cicero : 106-43 BCE), @f (Horace or Quintus 
Horatius Flaccus : 65-8 BCE) aifé + wy@at F Hr e | 
WT sftertst WeAIS (William Hickling Prescott : 
1796-1859) & AGAR Fe SAH’ We Tester 
(Toorooschihi) We BHT AYS FeaeT S | 


ore qart aa gee fees (Tyrrhenioi) 
agar faa (Tyrsenoi) Hed Fl Set Hl Wat 7 
Set Sth TST Aa wl Sahar (Etruria) ake Wei ry cee fale 
Zee h TAS wl Matera ays (Tyrrhenium sea) h © Other Etruscan city 


art & aatera fear ar) TT AT Hl SHA TT TAT 
(Rasenna), (eat (Rasna) Saat UAT (Rasna) Hed 


ea . arer, ame Toa 12 eres, ot afta at at are a 
a1 Yet 700 4 faatad ae wae att fates ores stant Uere fre afeas (Latium) aa Hear 
(Campania) ae fereda at, HBT frend at, raat 
* a othe, daca, cate favafaanea, wade, Sa; aftr det at Joyo 4 Ma was S ongqer F 
aes, ‘asa’, arart : aera’, afar wat ares uRorrered at rat | 
aNd, Sacre AMT, Haraye-224 001 (SoYo); ATS : 


05278-240176; TATU : 09838382420 415 x % eI cul il 
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fore wear fereartart (Villanovan) Waal & 
TM H HATS SAT GT Aaa Ml Soyo F sa 
Wad KR MRAM eI H UTA EG, 
TaAM-aa sr AT Was GST ET Tet: SAT 
AMT oat ar TH ata geet H AAMT ah FES eT 
TA A | WG a, vile, Gat cat H agit F 
POT Set al Hl TAS Gt Silas Tears 
gaat & sts at arate Stat +t SAA OT ST 
Saat I Wat Widaat SAT ea AT SA HRT APT 
Tae Bt He a site A sa aT A Ga | 
wire arehst S stat Ase Bt Yee ae fear ar!’ 

AAT H FE (540 Soyo) FT SeHA TAT Hr 
gfe at attr cat fear sire afer Pretrar are Tar 
altar alaist & wala h aa GA TA | ae Ufa Sat 
get @ Waa SH SASHA H Wars ar aah saci F 
Fert GT Mhel Ce | AH (Sarcacuse) H THM 
gmrecat Beet (Hiero I : 478-467 BCE ) 4 474 goYo F 
Set Oe S cifeas car ara H APIA Ta 
Sah Usa Bl ATT ae A aa SF We alot 
onare frat | Set We Agel ait Fogo H tfers at 
H USI H AAT We AIG AM Usatew Ay aet 
we sera A ae Ya: Tela adh Soyo FW | 
WAM Maa SRT SA PAA Hl AHA He Tray 
Ta | ads Foster oT | fata aa-heal H teat F 
ATA ThA BT AHS St SAH WIAA Hl ASCII HI 
aml’ 


et-Fratar 
Set Ta H AS VIe-St Gat vertsat we Aa ad 
| oth aet sie wre areca sat ar att A qeat eg 
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ae Wat Stat at car aaa SF gst ara aT 
PT eto Atl St TT S Tet H Peper Sq Afar aT 
FAT Saga at | Tet W AS TAT stag e fH 
Gaara & UT cr AT Yeretss fect (Palatine Hill) W 
Sa A SAR Ta H Pemead H fore atferat aH Prater st 
XQ ST Tat Ht Ga Sl Sa Tears — ANT 
uaasee & fara 4 frat eu Was sicteraan Alger H 
great H, ‘ort Ht ae woth ordi Sit ST Yad 1 a 
wore, frac Fatt F wears weet ab fase aust at, 
Uh-gat Ut Waa, frat fet gear H Aare ar sta F 
Ta, FA WHR et Tar S fe Saw HET aT aT aH AT 
wel Ta Gat S TA sah ST HUfeaEA, Uarest Ua 
deed aalt Hr Wet atar eax (Tiber) H aaacit aa 
4 frat ari ae Pratt fra & frost H aa teh 
ord Paria sat apt et Afar at sates Sach Prater 
Uh Sf MAT H AAA TA | SHUT H SA WHT H 
VTE TH Ta Aare S St Ws set Ht sat Alera, TT 
Wr Gel Et Itats TS at, aT feat S1" 
TIO Hl Teal Wa Het Sq Ale Tat aT 
TERT St atrarad fear arat ar ae fae stst 
at and F yao aie ora ae tical S ea F 
frat &, a aafated F | 

ot ret or PAT Seer TT THIS, fora 
RI A-SAE HE TA SH ATA Sta AT | AHL 
H art oat h pat Ht ae wedt et aie ash Sah 
SU GAMA FAS AT Ah | aT HT crake aarT TeTT 
ant fate ect at car fet arr sat ae caeet feat 
ara att (fat 2) 


ST HHT al Maat FT He | fee ag at 
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aera Ho wt fear Gat Sa et Aa sata S 


Valet feat AAT AT | WA BAT Ot Sa YeHre apt farer 


G aaa I) Fe yar atest WAH H Cal A aay 
Urata ea Ft faa @1 wae A eat or Prater adie 
HIMATT A | HAC Aisa H are MPa sa WHR H 
Hat Ht FAMT-Motl F AS SMS ef Tia & fo sept 


a eS Mt Sal WHR AY We at AeUsa WaT 
Part ar shreigr ate 4 sept GAT are at fear war 
OT Sa Weare art PAT Saleh OT ate Pest 
TE aed F Ail Stal aa at fe aE 
ara, Seats HUT ar UTA S TA AS TANS HT 
AT S° Ta-PAM-eaAAS HAGA SA WH 
Parr aos Fara A ore ew sy” 

Se oat ATs Aenal H ater fast Tar 
Ot AMMA elt I HAH UR Ah Haya Het 
fata for ore &1 arama F Maat H ater sat FH 
HAST TAT AT TI 
aaa Anta 
Set Ht Aa GT AT 4 Lea at! ae ors ret A 
Be at h ae I aa He aa Fat Aaa ST HL 
qa f1 4 & Wage aaa vrearaa (Lucius 
Tarquinius Priscus : 616-579 BCE) (4 af Ya wea 
on fora Uerelet Vest WL SA A Bl TATA AT | 
AHIMA: SHAT AIS TT ae | Set H ATT 
am Wea, Gt Sa aT H Wage ake I Tar 
AMIN Ht AS ted I, ATs MaH-wT S Fs UH Wa 
anita ar fart ata @ (fas 3) st afraca oan & 
THI F Gh AAT TA atts, Atq (Spitu), AeA 
(Traquini) Ta Agata Us sacl (Hathli) War, st 
Gest (Vulsi) at H I, HI TA Tea S| 

SARA OMT H INS Maa H AA, VT Ta 
Oval Bl SIT A UNH Stent Sratrar aw taeda 4, 
at Ma Fie: Kast TF TA FE aT aT | UT 
SM H HRT, Uh GA H Wier I el Ta sear 
SMa & CTS Sh WAT BI HT FAT | 
witar-sreit 
Se oat & areal oe ae Pra-feat & a aaa 


geetl Ht UAT SARA... 217 


- 2 ye, ak 
A! eee 


fat 3 


(Cerveteri) ait aa (Tarquinii) 7 eat 
at faa &, A aS SMS St Ta B, fH sah Teast F 
Sea Us fae AT-AANSt FT scital ASeI AT | AS 
ant atte Heat se Faw Hl Sa SY H TATKT AT 
araitad fer ard & 1 oft siterrar ager h aya 
WT gee UH ar Uae wT Ss cat Aes Tat 
Hitt et SlKHT TA Ard ATT H WTA fers ae aeeT 
(facy) & afrat F aft woofer sera Fag a 1"" 
Seat ot al ATeoar eft fee Att-sraitort 
Wah Bl AAT Sea TT Mtl At | Ae Gastay aT 
HAIN Tat A GHIA H afew woe S Aatert welt 
aa 21 aaa: ada Geet F yaH H TalegE FH 
HR WAT BI GET TET HS SAT TH HT eta S| 


SAeHAT AAA 900 Soyo FH aT Soy We att | 
Bah ATR AT ANT H Gar Aa F A Ta aq 
SAT Taal Ut alsa SF Ae Vit TATA WMT 
Fearne F AesTt (Madeira) Th Ad 1 SA GAT 
ant fd cet Yat ASA H eae AA (Hassle) 4 WE 
Te S| Seba NT Te TS area a fates aeqh are 
Waa HART fea At | SA WHR SA OT A 
Ol & Aa Ada Ga BAA H Wh I | 
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WAS F goo sie Asay, ot Tetet | 
aatera Stet ai, arene ST Rael We arafeal, area Ae 
go ore at | SacHr Ase Gerest SF Sq Aaah HT Hark 
OM Cec ST | AST Ast H SRT AAA HT AAS 
Wart Hed Ff ae ad Aahat aot Tea Ss saat sr 
aatette edt att | 

Get Holset HoT ae Ais fafeer aga 
Uied fread wectl (Gat), SEM, WT sie aH alaat wr 
TA WES HT ALT TET Cec A | Aad: ASAT F MH 
SR wet HT Tet ST | gat Hl AT BI I Mal Te A 
ak Gan THT at fafa va b AAA Tad wed S| 
Iara AF Set Yea TT AaTet H AT wafer Se | 

wa ATA AL Hl Aa FAST S seg-yraaly 
at aeat Weg Aat ait Soyo F St Sera HH Sa 
Ae SAM AT 1 SA We AAT A ST aT aT 
THT RST Breage AT | 

CAad: ASTRA GI AC SETS Fea He 
FAT SRT FSA Hl TT Tea aret agarea eat A 
Watt &, Saat Fa See Tat HT S| 
wars Ht feat or tart 
feat ar eat A a AT Tt street at | Sap TAT 
MATT Ue fa HA H ATA Ala Hl A At aAfeoet 
ted A | SAT AH gelaale Var Sts at dar AMat at 
Us a Hara seqrdd tect at faatea seater at 
TIA (Tusurthir) Het AAT AT | SAL AS ATI 
ads sales TERT H ayPST ast) sar ST Aaferct &, 
Uh Sehr AF aearr ar fat (fat 4) 

feat ofeat & yedes ast 4H Gout at aexhrtt 
Mt, tat S| Ata: Sa ASAT H AT Jaa 
4 send feat oe aay far S| 

aedd 4 denies aM-aat 4 feat ar 
TAMA HT ATH Wet At AT | Bet AAA SAT Mle 
Hl HR AT! Gat Meat F fA WHR West BAT 
sitar, fa ah Hecate sam sitet at ared-fasa 
al Tat bet S, Sat TER Sade wea At cea ar 
Grad ST SF A AAA UM | ST Sas se S| sat 
aay F seal Adedt sit Gah Ga ar fast Fecal = 
a wast 4 dace frat at ate st, Saat Fear ar 
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getstt meat eI 


weit 
wid aed Set VA & farsa F fad Gara 
Bare ST TA MAI We Site oral Tar Fatt 
sft Ent sift Ht TS Gaara ae arent = | 
ae fara et AMAT & fe atte at Ataa 
TER Set TAT F Gated at walle sa aah A ais 
faRtadt sera at cep wret wet St Mat S 1 Tat siz 
car fareaa oritacrre (Liber Linteus Zagrabiensis) 
h ATA Sth TH Weal A get S Gia-eaaets 
Tea Bt II Saat Sth Milt H frat BT 4 
faa St Hr Aht edt S 1 ae At aena s fH oa aT 
H areal at cea At watert wet Vt, sates SHA OT 
H Wat FT AMT Th h Seat F afew war ar site | 
Ula Hl SAT Aras A Adal H wa Bl Marea H 
qaat wet aaa sat (Flute) sie UH WHR H aas 
oie (Lyre) at eat frareqer araraet 4H AeA ater Sct 
a FAT H GAS AT SAT WH HT Va FTA SAAT 
at | fast Sass (Pliny the elder : 23-79 CE) 4 Sept 
grata wet waat (Lars Porsena : 508 BCE) & aret 
al vit frac fear &, sad ae frac & fe atirer gait 
Wl Ferns Bt ws Sg afeat seth orci eff 1" 

SA OMT H TEST AA Ba so aH alert 
GAT, TA Ae Alara ca (Lyres) sie anestey 
(Barbitones) sme ad 4; Tat Hrwt IT Tact 
meat + ata ‘aretha’ (Ast es aah), ae aera ata 
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al 120-140 Geter aeat Alors, foraant fae ary at 
at Hitt Stat at, CAat (Tuba), wrecta seat ar ater 
WTS Stat A saat cay cot Stel At sie ae ga-aet 
WA SUA He act At | 


areal aly (Cornu) Heel Wt Wena SAAT GTA 
a1 ae Fata BA AlerHrach, fora fat ae set St 
arpa tect ft, ft Ge ate ase We sa & fers 
a Ade-Adtehat & fa arr feafetqes (Tintinbulum) 
(Gh YH aH aye Ae) Aa seta (Crotalus) 
(aerst Hr SAT ata) I far 5 Us 6 atati-atem Ua 
aceat t agit S | 
aftert Tat STAT 
Te-am & fara F frat Gare wares ST 
AMMA BRT CA MATA, UA FI AM, SAF 
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aaa syst aie fateer oat ae wat feat a, ait 
aolta & ard @, & Areas a Pract Sf) Wat art 
arerart (Volsini) ar freta, fray et sare 
HRA-WATS Hr aH Ste FATT Ta A, SiS HT 
aT S| Galt Fea Atel (Murlo), tat (Rosele) aft 
art & speed oat Ho waa fat S, Sa We ae 
fast, canter Wet Tear wagrare ae sATT TT Fay 
Saal Hata et al, A Sah Tet, Reva sik 
arnt ar at frst sata et = | 


Ob Tat BT Wea Gat Tat H Tet 
ay, Ted HS fae HH HI Aad ea Sl Ta ATH 
TOU MK Sal ACA Bel, HI H AGA UH ce 
WI Ta Ted F Gt APT Set Ta at aS ae seh 
H TAM, Me Bl Sada, rsHaHt Sorare, TAHT, 
ae, Sat aM S ARS FA Ter stat Al” sea 
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wg & ff aaeart FF atdt H VAM Je vedd & ZT 
arate F caftat (Tunica), at wedta-sata & athe 
alat at ait at aar Aerie St H HT Hat wz 
Bret frat Gat At, Hl efaat (Tebenna) Het Gat A at 
alarat F wast ‘ae’ AF oRatta et var" 

WA H We WE WAS (Pompoi) Sat Fae BT 
qa aM ae wt fae we fara feu wee)” (fat 


ferat see a ti ae aed Sereh Tell, fort We 
Hels A Tle Heart Sth At, eT Hel AT sire 
Tah GK I UH ANT AHMeN Ta vet cd at | Gout 
ae fara A UST AT HET HT Tat AT | Feat a 
wed FZ, TAT Fe Aa GM AYS S WA GM FA av 
Waa Mt TT Sah AeA VET al aid S| 


SAA OT ATT A Hl Se (eat F Gt wet Be 
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Thiet ath WHR at att at; se, for Art Hr APT 
UST Slat at aa Ba H aT S tat Hea MM) At ead 
Hse aaa aftat ake Br ararierey vfacor at welts 
fi | gata at art wet cite aettett At sft, Aaa 
al eet GAT Hr Ae PHOT S| SA TA BHT AT 
sft wed eu Gepre A ferat f— 

‘One is astomished to find so close a resemblance 


between the institutions of the American Indians, the 
ancient Romans and the modern Catholic." 


ada sit Soyo F aferenign you afeat wad 4, 
Ted Wat wet sida st agar at arp ae fear aed 
J IM Sth Se WT Be S AT 


Sat Weare WA Barat SRT aT feat AAT 
art tT or weet dead: Set TH VR at dar 
Wat Atel st ferret (Lictor) Tat Hae (Fasces) +f, 
erat Ent ees We sot H Te SA A IMT 
feat AAT AT | AS AAT HT Wt AT | 

usad Uanime & oa We ae Yad aomeit 
ant Fart ¥ Aa Aare eeatatat Hr aT fAerea, fora 
Hod (Curule) Hel Aa A, AHO F Aster 
edit eta SF 

septate gorge ST as tect at 1 Frat a 
eT Stat S fe Val HM-ATMT AAATGa Gala ws 
ST oe FT HMMM Hl, Hl Ah AT Teil HI, 
Get or sie atest ar, at at aPeaet Stat at, Hr Wat 
T, TT aaa aes feral H aet Sle S AW sie a 
saree ert at get writ | 


aos Sees H Ter AeATglae AAT SAAT 
Felt Heller Sa Het at | at Heat A cites, BMT 
H fate var & Arh, asa gat Aw A gat farafeat 
al Wart chet ait Geut a ait et feat a ger At 
Sy SF aacipa Tet F | 

Sa aad F up Gat caleingh citer 
(Pendent), Gt Zech H aaa ATH LI F WT Sas 
ak aka & Ga wera F aaa s; sea S (Fert 8) | 
sah fara F sat Mesos A, aT Tar HT TTT | 


SARA GMS HI AMAT GAH SRT FATT AT 
ay SF VTS Sat S| Fast 9 F yale ret ae 
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Golassi) & Facet Ma S HT SAT AT GT AeA 
GTI H BMT HI UH Gal ATA S| Tal WHR | 
SET SST F WIT AY Gilgen fast 10 ws 11 
aay a e | 

Gran Hl ye sees eda Garter ANT 
ST TT ATT TAHT AT | AT A Sa WH al 
me at Ame Hh Te YA: frHtaa ss at 


BMT WIA Aaa wget (Fibula), st ararat art HIST 
goyo ¥ fata fear war a, fettciareret (Regolini- ST TAT Hl HIST SF acta Ts A, AVNt TH AT AE 
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H BAI HY (Phersu) H Aa HS Stet ai, Tt saa 
(Auguras) Tat (Jugglar) b Mat F wed frat F 
BTS Sel STA H MAI H Fast F Alea s Ae 
Wa, Git Ua adel aI at We te @, FH feep Gad a 
aril Br feearar rar & | 


sot yar Utes (Pertika) andia Aaes HT 
ST IT | SA UT HT DiS HL APT HT AAAS Ele AT | 
ents seat oe Ht farts war & Ga ed A, Wed st 
WAS at HIST | SaaT Grae Fa “APT AP 
qareast A ured fast F soe S| Saher (Are) Saar 
ft Sat Ware at Hlstatt BH Aarts Aart ar 


wrerert 
SEMA Wat FH (Caere) Asa Aaa Fr 
TAIT Stet WTA oie fargrret S forerepr feaeaTe 
aaa (Villanovan Civilization) & a Wey 
ae €1 Gerrit Fraafeat sie sea aca # wafer 
aoe fh AIT Fh HT ATA HT HS AM TAH 
mk 4 tS Aa Ss Tat ST Fa Me HT Tae F 
Seat Tat St TET ar fart eer ar 


Ted saa os facia aaa F grat sr Tat 
al UT at, Faifes Het (Caere) sie ARAMA 
(Tarquinia) Ta seq gare F fagnet wat & ala 
Ta WaT SH TA AH Gha Hal S1 Te_q 7A at 
goyo 4 SF Mat Hl Alaa HA Hl Wat aa yest at | 
TRH FY MAI Mla We FAT TF, WT SIA 
a yy & Hie Gee sie oa er S alt fee a 
OT FT| Hee ST OT H SM & fafaer wait 
ats TITe Beet We Vat | SA Ta F Aieat 
Uae We AST ake efearr-aigaH fey A Cal OAT aT 

geet (Vulsi) & gararet 4 Fart S Ae AT 
ome oat fret 21 ae gare sdf adh Soyo F oey 
aa Aa adt Soyo Th H Mal Ht Aa aa Feat at 
Aelad TS WI H BT afela S1" 
fren” 

Saeed (et-aaeen sat fates a 1 fae SAatel Gat A 
TRA GI ate eRe aT | Feat Te great 
foraten, oH, fra, fater at faa et vet ect Ff ae oral 
al AGEN, Se, vitatast, Teitfers, 
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Faas, Lara Ut Telasitt (Hydrology) at 
fran df sich th sat cera fase at fea BS HereteT 
So TA FT ath VE AL re-arat aT feces feeat 
M1 st Te A et Hl Soa ar at eT A eT 
| SS ath Vest H Alae AET SaveHe Ma St 
wel, et fag Brat Tegrat ar At Prater fear ar) St 
wae Hla Bl eT et F, FT sgaty GoM al AeT ad 
S| Stel fran ates Sect ar attr cteteprferes Stet att 1” 
ad wa afte favara 

Seer ot ar fagara a fee Ayer ar Afar seat 
HU I hel S| GAH Felted WeaplaH forth at as, 
aherart fou wT wget & aah sat at dea, wferat 
& AW a St Hl Beta six att S Alawar | 

ae & fase ¥ at wet Hed | 


sal Tea Hl aahtia Het BU Te aH shteranne 
Wee (William H. Prescott : 1796-1859) ferad @— 'In 
Peru the most significant national solemity was the 
feast of Rayami (Read RAMA). At this feast the priest 
after opening the body of the victim, sought in the 
appearances it exhibited, to read the lessions of the 
mysterious future, a feature reader need not be 
reminded, of Romani (Read Ramani) of Italy as well 
as the Northern tribes of the Toorooschi and Hooschis, 
incorrectly written Etruscans and Ocsns by the 
Romans." 

at at ada ata F Aad aT al FE 
TM seat H Seal Ge GE H (Sar) asat FH orate 
sa ore a at saith fe a at ua A wea s aa a 
Bana & arash s 1" 

SI A ote fagarat site edt-caarstt 
& fara ¥ wat are ot fettaa fran saetet S, Geel 
arene we Sah farses ¥ gear fad S 1 Waa Ta SAH 
eae at eater year’ wed & 1 WA aa F 
at sah tages Tel Ff Aa WAT AT H ST ST 
HT AMT F SAHA GAT ST alex se GAM aT site 
eal AAT AT | 

serena Bl Sapa Ht es steerer 
Sora ft | Sal HRT GT 410 Jo F Seka WaT 
(Alaric I : 395-410) & Adet # Ae we-ched-AT TA 
TL AAT het Al AAT ai, Sa AAT 
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SAH We TER Hh Sa BL TT 
Zatd-e WA (Pope Innocent I : 401-417) art sede 
at feat WaT A FT Aa-SalSs TAT SAH TH 
ayaeaer Ue Tae eI” 

sept & fase F frat + face & ferar 
C1 Sah ATA Saar Hr Akar AreaT (Marta) & ara 
aa FH Sat Dead AAA Uh Tah Whe S TA a Is 
geu al aif frdmary ar fart + gated UT 
THe Hl FIAT etl Uo HI Sa Aleh APTA (Tages) 
+ Bteg fear sie TAA TS Fa St WA | aw BeT 
fefeateran syear’ H ares = | 

WAIT, Maes H IM H eg a ey a 
wet FH aadta Si gare avs afererst few me age 
amt, fastrnt aad & sata S1 sa frst sree 
(Libriharuspicini) Hed € 1 GUI GIS frst Harr 
(Librifulgurates) Steet Hl West sie afsa F afer Z| 
ata es fast Resmiere (Libri rituales) Trea, 
Afeadt, Wat Tat TTS h AMT Ud Sar Hl aT 
aR Farle F atest S| 

saeort a fagarat at fee yt fen 4 caarsit ar 
aa &, Fa SRT Yap sae Afaerareht Heth aes | 
yatae feat F art great Stat S| afar H ype site 
yfsat & sacra Hr aa Stat S sie VTA fea TA 
ayy eat Sl" sat set Fay as edt area at 
PREM, BT Tag S AM AW Taga at Ba 
wat oe ferge &, Haars Br WoTETe a ret TST 
wedt (2600 Joyo) at are feardt & (fast 12) at 
anda-dies oer sr aos S1" 

set ta-aRa FH pray sie ‘ahaa at He 
aed 1) Sea ar aaterst ‘foe’ ar) ‘Aaa’ Tar 
‘AR HAM: Mit Ud FE H cae Fl TI’ WI al 
TH ‘Heer’ Wy at eat st Maa Sa WH Sapehal HT 
ca-aha ates ca-aktare ar et ati faege ar” 

ate Ofte-faan H ATA Fe TT Sale site 
ot 21 ter ag ara wal oT Ta Fe ae oT aT 
als Diet Tel SPT Ta Fe Tet SMT | HAT | AAA 
& aqak ‘Aeataat Parse, cary’ set ores 
RA FA Ad A A aaa at aaaHS frag facia Mt 
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TA MT, FS YS TA At, WAMaA (ATA A SH EA) 
Ta M1 Sa A “atfetatsadferaq’” aH 
aman satata ferramt F afte ar fra Sat Sar | 
ae feat & yaaa ar” sie eat J otal afeaT S 
ae at Ott fear Sa ore street A yaa stat 
Ateret F Gee (HA) We RITA SaM; SeaTIfaAT 
ol” sede F sat at ‘ata: Bast stotta:’ “ Het Ta 
S| Wate BT ards Toate fay, area wT 
URatdat Stat at We Mat edt BU oat 4 fasta at 
TT | 


wrdst fra ¥ yorafa oot afta wa 

areata ar AST ITT HAA WC sor fatsa at fara 
fear et Tats" ae et Sa TANS H TAT F GIA EM FL 
Seah AAMT UT ea-Gst AIT H BAM H AAT 
aat H 4000 gogo F farm ati” agatt gaa 
aia (Sipintsi) at & wed Be_d-aet we ae a 
TAMS H VS SM Hl Hea ar fase far Tar zs | 
Usa FAH H SAGAN SA UT Sl sy AeA A 
SA Soyo HS! Tarsteaha Al afeH sae, 4000 
soyo H alarr-yd GAA F WA WA AW Aa 6000 
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ASIATIC DEVICES ALLUS TO THE COSMOGONY. PLATE. it. 


Yee ligalhe havnt, CF Good 
bent symbolized ly irbempent 
“ 2 ae f Y “GF Vi 
She MUNDANE EGG 7 “ la protie, intnygin de general crate 
atorned wilh te Liner Crescent, ei : setae hie MUNDANE EGG. 


Lhe great GOLDEN BULL, gered ul MEACO,, 7, JAPAN, Nhe 
tilde of butting “wih tien torr aygatds tlie EGG of CHAOS. 
“ ¢ 


soYo H Bileaaay F WT 
TRU WL Gat ST A 
Sfedt 81° ae afk saeco 
Ae Wrst UTS GAM As at 
Fel ATT At, TA TAT 
Wa-At AR ATT Teh aT 
(Fast 13) 

wae Fay Tee 
Wad ah Aaet F GWeSeaTereT 
4 fear & ‘orata wae et aT, 
aq fet a, + uert at ae 
aa F UAT STAT ATT 
qe & ; Vaersrerr ¥ yfertt 
aa al Ut Het WS STA 
TATIMAT H ALAR TAPS 
as al Hitt S Be AS MT FH 
aa Fa Sl” Sa Tar fata 
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et BT AT Mee aT, Gt ae-GRadst H ST at H wT 
qart, Fra” cat Seer TT HT Hat F aPreaiy a 
aa | aS AT UH Hah F aes sata war S (Far 9 
%) TM SAH Fy Hl eal aA sas sat FH at Wye 
BW, 1600 FoYo Hl Halas Aedt ar watts cer s 
(fast 14 Ue 15) 1 Sat VaR al ora afew Saeent 
Weare Ht URHeTAT HT sg Vt aT 1” 

aa-afeat al aeihet Het Al Ya setae F 
at) sat ret sede ar Pest S— 

‘at quad afe aaftafrerat ur: | 

Tage Set a A AAraTae 11” 

aeate, sehr we adh BY acipet He, ToT | 
sad TIMI aa al veltt Ht, Aa Tet SAAT BL 
IATA Ast ART He aT WH Hag Hl as A 
afer ar aga He H frat S 1” 

oq Geral F eae & fH aia Aen AATHTAAT 
alt Oh etl a Sa SRT asda Ta Saeh SHTTET 
Wott & Set S AAA Aa AT FA H Wl Ta, 
Ja, Hea-Re, W-Tal, AAT ore Tar &, 
Hf, cata ate ar Seba fear AAT at GT Siarat SET 
al oats Heart dhe I) afew fFaecst F wafer 
wa sire Beret at at ar uit S 1 eB ake AMT 
oat ar ft ude 21" 

wag 4 Geared Gl aT Het Tar S Fath 
ae AMS oat aT Saray we “Hat A: 
vakeaaa:” aatg caer ST S| Wea: “eae? Tez 
a (Ge) aie afet (er a ae) S Wa Sa TAT EI 
Sal BRT FS Uc MAE Fees aie oat A Te 
GK aAsahta Hl Ae Wasa H ay faa 
afraid A UT tT eat Fat aH fee 
Uae AEN AH Wd tat aH Water” ” at (Fast 
16) | 

alraat (Bolsena) seel A WAT WS SAA 
TIayw ith, Gt 700-650 Foo HH 8, Ac: 
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Tea St HI Aha Heat fl" sa aeat F Je sat 
AAT SAT SAT fe ST GT Caer aT fet 
ad IST h ES A Var Sel H Tea a eat I 
ae cara & dye F aeiaa ae syeHa fast acai 
srry SI" 

SAS OA AT ST aa’ (Rasenna) med FI 
Sa WE Hl Tal HAT UH wMes-ws ae dha Heat @ fH 
Grad: StH AAT Areal waa H ast F thet 
quercist gat Aerarst Gat (Ostorok) & tet et, ferent 
ATT FH TAA Tee HT te Toa (Rozsa) Waters 
elt @ | Fe siteentsH (Ostorok) oT FARA 
HA Sl” SA AAI S SSAA H SAH Tez, 
TH Gani Gat aie Ara aer (Siaa) TTT | 
dated €, SH Beat al lke Het S1 Wed Pepe A ea’ 
Teh AIH set Ww sa aay F eq MT Araya 2 
Tad: SAR OT ATATe-SaTeH BMT Hh Udi a, Sa 
PRT SAH A h SM UGA HEAT Ala CTA 
ca 


fefrat ar sitters seared than sie Perea S| 
STH VE Uo VT ATA Wh A, GT 23dt dt Fogo 
F WI A AM Uh AMAIA H STMT 19a Met F 
He a Sav al aA faa S| Sah Yat— ‘AGH’ AT 
ater & At ae set Si Sat Hl He’ Va Ag AT 
WA HE WA Sl Ast H AT FSIS H UT Hl sit 
at ar Seer Pert S1 AHA: Tel Atta, sarctferar ar 
ae Tet SET AT ferat Hr UTI Ta Teh feet 
at Tl | sah STed fefrat H dit aaa F 28 
ware J ter far fore ae deni S Ste Pater 
at |" 

feat & ares ar wa 13dt at Zoo H aed 
eM Sf Het St WAT! Tet H afew Tat Hr GAIT FA F 
TAH HAT TA THT BAe Faraarar, saci Hr 
Th Bat ST | SAH SF Uc’ AA TAT H Wah 
fag eat 4, YHeEAaP FH Hlealg S ulat arr fre # 
TAM He HT HAHA Wars fear, Taistd SA We F 
Tat SRT FAN H Tea ast HMM A yface et 
FY aha Sy, at fq Wet ¥ Arq (Canya) Hel Tal Ar | 
Fah TAT ATT Aa HAST (Canaanites) & AT 
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a faera 81" sat aa F agrete (Ashdod) sigma 
(Ashkelon), Walt (Ekron), Tat (Gatha) Ue AT 
(Gaza) Aaa wet at Ala set art cased aa A 
TR Gt Gata F aa AT aT stp F fea 2, oF 
afeat & ards Sera ar ats eI" 

Gees wat Ht wa grat HR ear H aaa 
aa at, wa fret ar age (Ofer) BH AICT 
afi atl Sra, aie Goer’ a HT F dae He 
al are frat wars, Te Ferme FP aera 
afta é— 

WPA RIgSaT: UTA: Ue: wd: | 
afas sfa add amet fafa fe au” 
aad, Wha, APT, aT, Forea, YS, HI TAT afavo— 

ad aatrt HET sera | 

SF AAT We OM OOO OTH RT HT 
at afm great & dae St Hr stfey VTaAT FI 

Tae ae AA AIA UT Hl AA (Seren) 
med 1 Ae Te eI H AOR H afer ata S fra 
War Sat Gates Hl Farge fora (Tyrranos) @, 
PRI SAGE Set ST H Geet F sar S1 WS 


TITAN FaMt-siterqare énistea (Herodotus : 484- 
425 BCE) & SUA sept Tal H Yao ciifear, sit 
eferr-afteay qatar wa wras aa aT, Fae Fy 


Usds Wath & ATA GAA ST Geena 
(Pelasgos) We al SUA Weaa-ga, at FEaad & AT 
H WATT (fee wed H eget 8), F Be Sl FS TA Teh 
al FAM SF WMS AIT HT aie S TA AMT H Fart F 
ae tt Sl Aha FAA aT ASIA 
(Mecedonia) ee ta et" Arey, qart 4 UR AAT 
& cram f1 cart & fe gam # vast & yt ae 
qal-qeem srctteran 4 tS a fora arr areca epi 
(afem) sa aa F fae oF aat at aaa aha H yare 
& MA see Hl SAHA Th WE | AS ATI 
feat & agit & saRaPte frac ar aes Hel S| 
SAH! LAT MTT, GA Setera-eRaT A ett, TA rere 
H Seed oni 4, a Ft ve ee aT SG ae as ATT 
fear Ser | 

sat aren satentrar at wer-frater seit sae 
ah Ved dat SehA Marat F aera feat | 
aedlairead Stouqouo a fagersor aft se 
afarr-aigaatgrar a omg frat & agrt St ar aa sar 
or 
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quart 4 afoot at Faratafar wl za 
ud Geplt aes at aet HVT aera Has! Tal FT isc 
a 16al Mit SoYo Th WI hha Al Sh ATA CaTT 
ate & 1" 

sad @ HS tal Hay A— ‘sragr’, ‘ae’, 
TSA, Tt HAM: Sz, TA A AST H AA EI 
UPA Hh ATA St AA H SRT A TT ae 
we WaT fants Hr yeas S Kraay ST A’ S Gt He 
URadat ae ae a fret & ws F che ved Sl sa 
Wee FF cath WA TepT ST Saxe (Fz) Wa (HA) 
aa Heda (AST:) ST | 

arent (Gd Aare, FaeHs-stare) feats 
4 AA et Gr HOPS tga -a-oT 
feran Stat at) sa arta atat F errtea’ sire 
aiedd het Aa at He Haat ar aaa 
Fatretrar F, Bread acta afarr-gat Gat, sare afar, 
CUT Sh TA Hila-Hes TT Blea aaa at, TH 
BRAA-HS WY A Gt 14ah gat Soyo FH ays sea 
Te a | Soa UHI sagen (ASI, I ar ala) A 
ft, wet ot art Sitar ar aaa aa EI 
qa-aeIRat Brea A Ae Age aal Us sgutea (GA 
Sa-aTS Us BAA HA S GT et ef)” ” afar 
HAA HT AMT, A Uae APH A Tt FHT ATI 


raat art al arerant fart F sta Conrail FH 
ay afem 1 1380 & 1350 Foo aH qaeg (awe) 
AH UT Hl det Mea aga Peafaar eau) aT 
faate fra a tot aAaerag Ul @ Sat Ar Brea 
AMA (IMA) A AMT Gat Ag-ea-caghaar FT (AeHAT) 
faare Ht sat Ue H ae HT fear) Tava A aa 
S-ahiere F Gt TT areca at ferarar a, Tae 
St UST H OT HT WA (WA) HI H He OT 
EMT HEM | AS WAT TAT H AH TA EI” 

set aia ordia fra & arash ay A a’ 
Ue AAR AA f 1 SAH FT TAM TAMA 1295 F 1394 
goyo am fra ar Mas A, aa sat HT HT VT 
Hl UAT HAT Sat WHA (1350 Jo) AAS WoT aleas 
a |" 


Bash Gt TI Sa Te Hr Aaa act S fH 
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AeA, Heras, farene satan, Fa sme eat aH 
arftrit & afaarer # Afeen tephe, ot Aa ot are 
Taare Ht Ss At, THAT al Ail St TAl-aat Et 
ert | Sa Wana or free Bere A At a, frat Pat 
aet art AT TS aS TAT S feat e" dar 
SIA Ta Hl HS AA ASH WAIT ST TOT SAT 
oT | 

sat wean A ae faery Get (1746-1794) aT 
wat aT S— 
‘Of these cursory observations on the Hindus, which it 
could require volumes to expand and illustrate, this is 
the result: that they had an immemorial affinity with 
the old Persians, Ethiopians, and Egyptians, the 
Phenicians, Greeks, and Tuscans, the Scythians or 
Goths, and Celts, the Chinese, Japanese, and 
Peruvians' 

RM TFA H FA BACT F 'Tuscan' Wee sect H 
Ol Wet TAT SHAT TA HL Ae Get HEAT SF 1 aS AT 
At THA HT WT aT aT sath Ft us fala fate ae 
wader a safer Gear (Ram-Sitav) Fara 1" sa 
qa al aM A tact BU ata aa & areataat ar 
Ura Geta aie yaaa sragrat a aredfercs site 
Tea Ah Hl saga S| TET se fe + 
Tata ot st geet ware feat ar” sents ae garter 
wel S| 
saeen fasta oat ut wars GH aya 
Set Ta S Safer Ts, ee ole ae Etat fast sah 
edad aie catia & vara & urea eu Se a saat 
Frama a fataer ararat at weigia Hed S aat sah 
faa at craft wt & dedi att gogo By 

fat do 17 4 at agian ait THR faa wa 
aa aed feat Sl UH H AT A Uotavs S TT Vaal 
UoTa AA HT UcileH S, GAT Seely weit Stat S| 
SAH! VSIA UT FMA Ud GAH AAA FAA H STF 
Ht Wg S| 

aa FIT UT SIM H GAH Re-aat F Aalelat 
TIT H AAHS HT FAT HATA S fora UTA ETT 
ATT at dat & AAA UT es Hl A GT TT 
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Ht TA A Uw Aleit saat fers eu asl S aa gat at 
at aaa fers Bu Ss Vat He cal vere S| AS HAM: 
WaT GIT Hl VAS Ue HAA, Taal aealt sie AP 
aa aet ae Haat S 1 sah URara At ada = (fast 
18) | 


TST UT aM +t fears’ wet fear ar 
ford Se So Uelt alae at aot aa ated H 
Mea deat are eg fear ary” 

HAM H ATT We Sar Was aA ah fee 
ua ft os, sa fas 4 Grell daa, & one of) drt 
Ufat A aad as BA HS HT Hepat wd ud gen 
h ae wet fata at ws & walfH ae cara at wats 
fra wat th Saat at eat api fast F tet oT 
Wad 2 | 

ara fast oraferer ea a wareerattta wa, 
TAT Ud Sa H MSHA H VATS HT ALT He FI 
frat 4 gam aie & we ae ake aot sore FH wp 
at at sore fata far war f1 a aH sie Ste f1 fas 


19 ¥ UH Gagm fear me 21 At faa S ae Ge SA 
aa wy da aa & aert & ude S aa Terrase 
Faia Aad aA WAPI’ Hl ATeeHa Walt hed 
dead € 1 areas F wearer ar Sada Ita: afew S 1° 
AUGAMS H SF SQA A AM det BU AST ay aw 
I 


fat 19 4 oatearers 4 ala wa H aA 


cal Fatert fear war S| agar GTA Akh TA e, 
rar aT Set Geet St Ast fee eu Mat aawr 
aa F aren fers eT eT fears WT eS | 

fas 20 sates & dae @, frat aay as 
TA SF AAA Tle AM TA Ws Bl Ka HA FH 
AMA H MTF Wa Sa H Aled aA TT A faa A Ae 
(Qa) at saRafa qa syvares afte act EI 


afta & ae at fart wea fast 21, ot 
Uh Geet W Fat S, TH H telat aera + alert 
| PAH TAMA eet Se Yoaret ake aT afer 
TH Yooh HT TT H FEU al aia & ea F gaia 
fear ei et ae & ata 4 Gel Ga Ta Hr Vara Het 
qearert ST ARTs | 

THIEN Mat H ET Be Se stgiewafecr 
q tat Ol dea F Galera ae fas fas 22, way ar 
fama ST F gaia Hea S 1 ATA AAA Bl AST A 
GS Ai ftw Ta Gah tt AYR AM At al 
Hast & sh ast Mt Ht yeaa da H ea F ai ae 
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ol ae fT PITH ASHMS S Aaferat | 


FAAS SA Sia H WA BMT TA A 
fratest at mar & at ance offara S10 
aaa at uf St Ata Ht Garay Sater FE 
amet ast Hed S| Fast 23 F a ak oat A Toes fae 
@, Te TAS Gat Sen Hl WT H BT F HATH A 
EMA S| 

ad Ud HMI aT TH H AQA-Ag F Sater 
fast 24 F ale H Tea F der Hast Hgatersran F 
OS Sl AV Hl Ghd S Tl UH Taw aa ST at TAT 
TT Tal S TA GAH WS BM Bl ATT ATS AT YT aT 
ATACT Hea fea WAT S| 


fast 25 ¥ areiifh-srsa A Denga al WASH 
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ua aa faa, ot ordiciat & fagnet Wat Wt FAT 


, H cerr, ala at Mat Sl alt IH He A 
aad Se veteia for aT 1" 


SSCA Syeh-fareRt ERT FATT TT TAT 


h AS BH F HS FTC, THM F Ades fs, WA aT 
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SUMMARY 


In this study on the river Sarasvati and its civilization we have discerned two distinct phases of Hindu 
civilization: 1) the Harappa/Sarasvati Civilization Phase and, 2) the Ganga Civilization Phase. Both have clear 
cut geographical limits as well as distinct archaeological features. While geographically the Harappa/Sarasvati 
civilization was confined to the north-western part of the subcontinent the Ganga civilization was spread all over 
it. Archaeological nature of the two are also different. When viewed in the light of literature, Vedic, Puranic and 
the epic Mahabharata, chronology of both phases goes much deep in antiquity than speculated by the Western 
historians. Here the science of geology comes to our aid which, combined with literature, reveals that at the time 
of Harappa phase the Ganga valley was a sea and the peninsula also was not populated. The valley of Sarasvati 
was the epicenter of the civilization that is attested by numerous sites along the palaeochannels of its tributaries. 
The civilization was extended up to Shortughai in northern Afghanistan. The third geological factor that 
influenced the civilization in its making and vanishing was the presence of a Sea that later converted into the 
great Indian desert of Thar in Rajasthan. We have analysed its role in the history of Sarasvati civilization. The 
Ganga civilization is an extension of it. 


Keywords: Sarasvata Sea/yonim devakrtam, Tethys Sea/ Ganga samudra, Himalaya, Zeravshan, Continental 
drift, plate tectonics, geomorphology, & C. 


Preamble: Ganga Civilization. Third, both have distinct 
his paper is based on following premises. geographical features, the Sarasvati Civilization is 
First, the name Sarasvati for the Harappa confined to the North-West of the subcontinent 
Civilization is more appropriate not while the Ganga Civilization is spread over the 
simply because this was the most sacred entire subcontinent. Fourth, the nature of 


river in the Rgveda and more than two-third of the archaeological remains of both the civilizations 
archaeological sites are found located in this valley _ 4/So are quite different. Fifth, in spite of several 


but also because this valley of Sarasvati is distinct features many of the cultural 
associated with a long traditional Puranic history characteristics were transformed from the _ 
of the Kurus. of which there were three divisions Sarasvati Civilization to that of the Ganga. Sixth, 
described by Panini as Kururastra, Kuruksetra, in literature there is a continuous recod of history 
and Kuru Jangala.' Thus, here ‘archaeology, of the people that can be traced from very ancient 
tradition and history' meet more appropriately umes. All these features provide a string of 
than anywhere else. Second, in due course of time continuity with definite signs of changes. 
the Sarasvati Civilization was assimilated in the But the most important premise is that this 
civilization goes very deep in antiquity. To 
* — 397-A, Ganga Pradushan Niyantran Marg, understand this we have to go into geological 
Bhagwanpur, Varanasi-221 005; e-mails: features and land formation of Asia and the 
pyar 00S ia yaboe co.on, subcontinent. There are abundant references in 
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literature that are supported by modern science of 
geology as well. Thus the Vedic history cannot be 
understood on the lines of Western mode of 
chronology which compresses the entire history of 
civilizations within ten thousand years. Like all 
other ancient civilizations of the world the 
Sarasvati Civilization also believes in great 
antiquity. Its chronology is based on Manvantara 
system that is the most scientific because it is 
based on the calculation of movement of planets 
around Solar system and that of the Solar system 
through our galaxy.” 


Our researches show that during the 
Sarasvati/Harappa phase the Vedas were in the 
active process while during the Ganga phase they 
became so remote in time that especial efforts 
were made to preserve them as precious heritage 
because of their sanctity and reverence. This was 
done so perfectly that it became almost impossible 
to alter or add even a syllable in it. Thus the 
highest philosophical thinking of early humanity 
was reduced as a matter of religious rituals during 
the Ganga civilization phase. The most important 
to note is that during the Vedic period the river 
Sarasvati was a mighty living river but in the 
second phase, i.e. in the Mahabharata and the 
Puranas it is a dry one. It was desiccated and lost 
long before the Bharata War which took place in 
3138 BCE. But at the same time there was a 
conscious effort by the sages of later period to 
keep the sacred memory of Sarasvati live and it is 
still considered one of the seven holiest rivers of 
the subcontinent to be invoked by every Hindu 
every day. During the Ganga phase enormous 
literature on various subjects was produced but 
there is not a slightest sign of psychic or cultural 
distinction between the two; thanks to the 
conscious efforts of social thinkers. This shows 
that the society continued even after the decline of 
the earlier phase because it consciously adopted 
many a cultural traits without change but avoided 
some of the civilization features like big buildings 
as taboo. This we can call the elixir of immortality 
to the Hindu society. 


With these premises in mind we propose to 
discuss afresh the birth of the Sarasvati 
Civilization, attaining maturity and geological 
causes of its prosperity, physical decline and final 
transformation into the Ganga civilization. We will 
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use literary records as well as the latest researches 
in the science of geology and archaeology. 


There will be three broad sections in this 
paper: 
A. Legacy of the Sarasvati goes to Ganga 
Civilization; 
B. Geography of Sarasvati Civilization and 
Regveda; and 


C. Geological history of the Subcontinent and the 
River Sarasvati. 


In the end there is an Appendix entitled 
'Puranic Concern' dealing with the subject how 
the social thinkers bridged the gap between the 
two phases by eulogizing Sarasvati. 


A 


Legacy of Sarasvati goes to Ganga 
Civilization 

The Name: 
As per archaeological convention the civilization 
is named Harappa because this site situated on 
Indus was noticed first. It was also called by earlier 
investigators the Indus civilization because two 
major sites Mohenjodaro and Harappa were found 
on this river. Later, after partition of the country 
more and more sites came in light and it was 
realised that about two-third of them are situated 
on the palaeochannels of the lost Vedic river 
Sarasvati or its tributaries hence many 
archaeologists suggested that the civilization be 
named Indus-Sarasvati Civilization (ISC). Now it 
is progressively being felt that this civilization was 
Vedic or Rgvedic in essence and content. By 
rearranging several traits it is realized that the 
name Sarasvati for this civilization is more 
appropriate for following reasons. First, Sarasvati 
was the most celebrated river in the Rgveda. 
Second, students of the Rgveda know that 
Saptasindhu was the country of the Rgvedic 
people and the River Sarasvati formed one of the 
three Saptasindhus (Country of Seven Rivers) as 
noted in the first verse of the River Hymn (X.75. 
1), discussed below. Third, a large number of 
archaeological sites are in the valley of the river 
Sarasvati. Fourth, artefacts recovered from the 
sites confirm that this was a Vedic civilization. 
Fifth, the Hindu traditional history recognizes 
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Kuruksetra on the Sarasvati and (later) 
Hastinapur on Ganga as most important centre of 
power for very long time. The civilization extends 
up to Ganga in the east. 


Two Distinct Phases of Civilization: 

As stated there are two distinct phases of Hindu 
civilization. The first phase was the Sarasvati 
Civilization which essentially was Vedic. After its 
disintegration, due to geological disturbances in 
the region, it was transformed into the Ganga 
valley phase of civilization which may be called 
Puranic, though the Vedic practices continued in 
this phase also. All the rituals, social or religious, 
are still performed with Vedic mantras. At the 
same time there are several new elements that 
give distinction to the Ganga civilization. 


The most distinguishing feature of the two 
phases of civilization is their expansion in two 
definite well defined geographical regions. While 
the Harappa or Sarasvati civilization was confined 
to the north-western part of the subcontinent 
including Afghanistan the Ganga phase is spread 
all over of it. This is because the plain of Ganga 
valley did not exist at that time; it was a sea. This 
gives enormous antiquity to the Harappa 
civilization as also attested by traditional history in 
literature. 


The Vedic scholars are astonished at the 
non-mention of certain important geographical 
regions and many historical personalities in the 
Reveda. The regions like Kosala, Vatsa, Kasi and 
Magadha etc. in the valley of Ganga do not find 
mention in this earliest document of humanity. 
The rivers of the Ganga valley also are absent 
there. The episodes of Rama and his famous 
kingdom Ayodhya or that of Krsna and his 
Mathura are conspicuously absent in the Rgveda 
although the history and the genealogical tables 
connect them with Manu and Pururavas. 
Obviously this region was not habitable and was a 
sea during the Rgvedic time. Similarly the 
peninsula south of Vindhya also has no mention in 
this book because it was not inhabited and at that 
period of antiquity the entire human population 
was confined in the Central Asia and NW of the 
present subcontinent. We are conscious that such 
an exposition will not be palatable to the Western 
scholarly world who are working on a false history 
of the world, based on imaginary chronology, for 
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last two and half a century. Here there is no 
occasion to indulge in exposing the fallacy of the 
European concept of history and prehistory 
including chronological concept. We would do that 
in near future. Here we proceed with our premise. 


This exposition is based on the history 
recorded in the epics and the Puranas which were 
consciously denounced by Western pseudo- 
scholarship with ulterior motif of establishing their 
false history. Our researches in Hindu literature 
bring us to the result that there are geological 
reasons behind the close of the Harappa 
civilization and its transformation into the Ganga 
one. All this is supported by a firm and strong 
string of historical continuity between the two. 
Here, in following pages, we propose to highlight 
certain elements, physical remains as well as 
cultural ethos, that continued from the Sarasvati 
civilization to the Ganga phase. 


Some distinguishing features of the two 
civilizations are noted hereunder, even at the risk 
of repetition. 


1. Among all the rivers Sarasvati is the 
most frequently mentioned river in the Rgveda 
while Sindhu (Indus) is eulogized only in one 
hymn (RV. X. 75) whereas the river Ganga finds 
solitary mention, perhaps at that time it was a 
short length river falling in the gradually 
desiccating Sea that once filled entire north India. 
After the Sarasvati valley being completely 
inhospitable its people gradually shifted eastwards 
in search of habitation; the emerging plain of 
Ganga welcomed these people and it replaced the 
Sarasvati Civilization. 


2. Geographically speaking the centre of 
gravity of the Sarasvati Civilization was limited in 
the North-West of the subcontinent to the west of 
the river Ganga. It never crossed this river and no 
trace of it is found in the peninsula as well. But, on 
the other hand the Ganga Civilization is found 
expanded in whole of the continent from 
Afghanistan in north-west to Kanyakumari, or 
even to Sri Lanka in the south (which geologically 
was the part of the main land) and to Assam in the 
east. Two of the most glaring archaeological 
features of the Ganga Civilization, with its centre 
in Kosala are the PM coins and the NBP Ware that 
are found spread over whole of the subcontinent. 
There are geological reasons behind this as 
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explained hereunder. 


3. From the political history point of view 
Aila dynasty, i.e. the progeny of [a and her son 
Pururavas, later known as Paficajanah (after the 
five sons of King Yayati) in the Rgveda were 
prominent in the 'earlier' Saptasindhu region of 
Central Asia which now is known as the valley of 
the River Oxus (Vaksu of the Puranas). Later the 
Vedic people found NW portion of the 
subcontinent more hospitable and they gradually 
shifted southwards to settle in the second 
Sapatsindhu region of the valley of the river 
Sarasvati. This, for us, was the 'Second Vedic' 
epoch in the valley of Sarasvati, which 
archaeologists later discovered and called 
Harappan. There is a connected record of this 
period of history in the Rgveda, Mahabharata and 
the Puranas. This civilization in the valley of 
Sarasvati also diminished due to tectonic and 
climatic changes and the people gradually shifted 
to the newly recovered plains of the Ganga where 
now are situated the janapads called Paficala, 
Vatsa, Kasi, Magadha, etc. The Aiksvakus 
populated Kosala as related in the Ramayana of 
Valmiki. Videha in the present Bihar was 
populated by Videgha Mathava (the son of Mithu) 
who had to leave his kingdom in Sarasvati region 
for geological reasons. The gravity of civilization 
shifted to eastward and the Aiksuvakus of 
Ayodhya became most prominent as related in the 
Ramayana. But still alter, by the end of fourth 
millennium BCE the Kurus of Hastinapur on 
Ganga gained importance in the subcontinent and 
kings from Afghanistan to Assam in the east and 
the entire peninsula in the south took part in the 
Great War. It is noteworthy that the Afghan kings 
from Bahlika and Kamboja king from Sogdiana, 
killed in the War, belonged to the family of the 
Kurus of Hastinapur on Ganga. 


4. From literary point of view also these 
two epochs are quite distinct. The language of the 
Vedas is quite distinct from the Sanskrit of Epics 
and the Puranas. There is much longer time gap 
between the two than speculated by the Western 
scholars; (unfortunately most of them still stick to 
the old views). The decision to evolve a device or 
say, create an institution to preserve the Vedas 
without loss of even a syllable and to maintain the 
original tone from generation to generation on 
human brain is unique in the history of mankind 
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and reflects a very high antiquity for the Vedas. 
That the hymns of the Rgveda were composed 
during a long period is self evident. This reflects 
high veneration for the Vedic samhitas. 


5. In the same way efforts were made to 
preserve the memory and the sanctity of the lost 
river Sarasvati. Legends were created that 
Sarasvati is still present in many rivers of the 
newly formed Ganga valley. This river was also 
dragged in the west up to Prabhasa, Rann of 
Kutch. See the discussion in Appendix A. 


6. Many a sacred places of the Vedic age, in 
the valley of Oxus or Amu Darya are shown 
present as tirthas in this newly formed land. 
Chapter 83 of the Vanaparva of Mahabharata 
depicts many such places as firthas in the 
Kuruksetra region. 


7. In the Sarasvati civilization Siva seems 
to be the principal deity while in the Ganga phase 
Visnu and his incarnations dominate the stage. 


8. Here it is worth notice that though the 
Harappan seals are discovered in almost every 
contemporary civilization the presence of the seals 
from other civilizations in Harappan sites is almost 
nil. This goes to show that Harappans were in 
control of world trade and other civilizations were 
at the receiving end. 


Continuity of the Sarasvati Phase in the Ganga 
Phase: 

A large number of artifacts from Harappa 
civilization reveal the continuity of culture in the 
Ganga phase. It will be interesting to note that 
many of these illustrations are collected by Prof. 
B. B. Lal (2002) from whom we have taken with 
gratitude. Dr. Ramavilas Sharma (1994) and 
Michel Danino (2010) are among many who have 
drawn attention to these artefacts. Here are some 
of the idiosyncratic features of Harappan culture 
that transmitted and still continues into the Ganga 
valley and go to prove continuity. 


1. Writing Tablets: These two terracotta 
writing tablets from Mohenjodaro were published 
long ago by John Marshall. Exactly similar 
wooden tablets are still used to learn alphabet and 
most of us have used them during primary stage of 
schooling. These are called 'takhti' or 'pati', in 
north India. 


This object directly connects us with the 
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Sarasvati Civilization. There are two implications 
of it. One, that we are the direct inheritors of this 
civilization and, two, that Harappans were a 
literate society and education was wide spread 


Fig. 5: Mohenjo-daro: Writing tablets 
(takhtis) represented in terracotta. Mature 
Harappan 


during this period. This goes against the arrogant 
declaration of three western scholars, Steve 
Farmer, Richard Sproat and Michael Witzel that 
the Harappan society was illiterate.’ This tradition 
of literacy continues without interruption through 
the ages. A 300-200 BCE terracotta plaque from 
Yamuannagar depicts a childe writing on a tablet 
of the same shape. 


This shape was so popular for writing that 
several copperplate grants were fashioned in this 
shape. This alone is enough to prove the identity 
of both the civilizations and also that the society 
continues committed to literacy (i.e. reading and 
writing) since Vedic period.’ 

2. Siva Worship: Siva, the 'Pasupati' 
appears to be the most popular deity on Harappan 
stamp seals used by traders. The sizable number of 
Vedic society was engaged in trade and commerce 
(visa or vaisya) engaged in inland and sea trade. 
Siva was famous as Marga-bandhu, a friend on 
trade routes protecting from wild animals and 
pirates. He appears in the well known Pasupati 
stamp seal sitting in yogic pose surrounded by 
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Fig. 6: A third century BCE Terracotta 
plaque. It shows a child pointing out one of 
the Brahmi alphabets written on takhii. 


animals and wearing a three pronged headgear. 
This headgear became a sacred symbol and 
depicted in many versions on seals. Perhaps, later 
this was transformed into the trident (¢risiila) of 
Siva. 


3. Siva in Enclosure: A seal impression 
from Mohenjodaro depicts standing Siva in an 
enclosure beautifully drawn like a jar and from the 
sides of which are issuing leafs of pipal tree (ficus 
religiosa). 

The pipal tree is sacred where, it is still 
believed, live divine spirit. In front of the deity is 
shown a person kneeling in worship. Behind him is 
a sacred animal looking like Aja (he-goat) with 
long horns. Aja is also the name of Indra, of 
Rudra, of one of the Maruts [aja eka pada, Rv.], of 
Agni, of the sun, of Brahma, of Visnu, of Siva, of 
Kama & C.* In the lower register are depicted 
seven women (sapta-matarah) with long hair in a 
row. This may be a scene of fire-worship; (cf. RV. 
X.107.4 te daksinam duhate saptamataram).) 


4. Siva Linga: A terracotta Siva linga from 
mature Harappan level in Kalibangan is of 
interest. Many specimens of lingas were found 
from Mohenjodaro and Harappa as well. The Siva 
linga continues to be worshipped in all parts of the 
subcontinent. 


5. Nandi: Figure of Nandi, the sacred bull 
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Fig. 7 : Copperplate inscription (Gupta period) written on wooden shape writing plaque 


is frequently met with on stamp seals from several 
Harappan sites. He continues to be worshipped as 
deity because of his association with Siva as his 
vehicle. 


6. A broken terracotta disc from 
Kalibangan depicts Siva with three pronged 
headgear in graffito on one side and a man holding 
a rope tied with the neck of an animal on the 


other. Here it is worthy of mention that the down 
garment dhoti of the man on the second side is 
tied in the fashion that still continues in Haryana 
and Rajasthan. 


7. Mahisasur-Mardini: A terracotta 
planoconvex tablet discovered from Harappa is of 
great interest because it depicts the popular legend 
of Mahisasura-mardini that now is a popular 


Fig. 8 : Copperplate inscription (6th century CE) on the similar shape plaque 
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Mohenjo-daro: Impression of a seal depicting a seated 
figure surrounded by animals, believed to be Siva in his 
aspect of Pashupati (Lord of animals). Mature Harappan 


Mohenjo-daro : Impression of a seal, showing in 
the upper register a deity within an enclosure of 
pipal branches, kneeling devotee and an animal 
perhaps brought in for sacrifice. In the lower 
register there are seven human figures marching 
inarow. 


theme of annual worship in north India. Prof. B. 
B. Lal (119) observes “On it a seated figure is 
shown on the right, which, though not elaborately 
drawn as that on the seal illustrated in Fig. 4.53 
(Pasupati seal shown above), seems to represent 
the same deity, as suggested by the special yogic 
posture as well as head-dress. As stated earlier, it 
has been taken to be that of Siva. On the left is 
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depicted a buffalo with a man in the front. The 
man presses the head of the animal with his right 
foot, holds one of the animal's horns with his left 
hand and pierces the back of the animal with a 
spear with his right hand. The scene may well be 
called as that of mahisa-mardana, i.e. sacrificing a 
buffalo before Siva. It is not unlikely that the later- 
day concept of Mahisamardini, in which the 
consort of Siva herself kills the animal-demon, 
may have emerged from it, though this will remain 
to conjecture unless we come across evidence from 
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Kalibangan : Obverse and reverse of a 
terracotta 'cake'. On one side is shown a 
horned deity and on the other an animal 
pulled by a man with a rope. Mature 
Harappan. 


Mahisasura-Mardini 


intervening periods.” 


But we beg differ and assert that 
undoubtedly the 'man' (?) pressing the head of the 
animal with 'his' right foot is really a woman, the 
goddess Durga herself as the knot of her hair tuft 
behind the head is quite distinct (She is not only 
Mahisasuramardini but Ramya-kapardini 
(beautiful hair) also as Sankaracarya puts it). 
Head dress is more manifest when it is enlarged. 
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Mohenjo-daro : Pottery Kamandalus. 
Mature Harappan 


Sankha (conch shell) 


Her breasts are not visible because it is concealed 
under the left arm holding the horn of the animal. 
But, of course this may be taken as a bold 
statement by this great archaeologist because 
earlier scholars have called it a bovine face. 


8. Kamandalu: Kamandalu, the guard 
vessel, still used by the Hindu recluse and saints is 
a significant item of Harappan civilization that 
have come to us in the form of these two small 
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terracotta toys from Mohenjodaro. 


9. Sankha (conch shell): A conch shell is 
also recovered from Harappa which is used in 
worship. This is a sacred Vaisnava symbol. 


10. Sindura: Married Hindu women adorn 
partition of their hair on head, manga, with 
sindira (vermilion). This practice is continuing 
since Early Harappan times. According to Prof. 
Lal (2002: 82-03) “This startling evidence comes 
from some terracotta female figurines found in 
levels dating back to 2800-2600 BC at Nausharo 
and at Mehrgarh, both in Pakistan, by J.F. Jarrige 
and his colleagues. The figures are painted with 


Nausharo Terracota female figures paired. 
Period IB, 2800-2600 BC 


three colours. While the body has the usual 
terracotta colour, the ornaments are painted in 
yellow so as to indicate that these were made of 
gold. The hair is painted black which is its usual 
colour. But what is most exciting is the application 
of red colour to the medial parting line of the 
hair.” 


11. Bangles: Bangles, ciidiyan, too are 
considered as ornament of married Hindu women. 
This practice also continues from Harappan times. 
The famous Dancing Girl from Mohenjodaro is 
known for a series of bangles wearing in her left 
upper arm. Not only this, Prof Lal has drawn our 
attention to many other ornaments worn by 
women folk to-day that continue since Harappan 
period. These are arm-lets in wrist, kardhani or 
peti around waist, necklace on chest, pdyala 
around the ankle. Even he does not fail to 
mention the find of a golden cone recovered from 
Mohenjodaro, mature Harappan, which is still 
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used by married women folk while making their 
hair. 


12. Namaste Postures: The Hindus greet 
each other with folded hands and utter 'namaste', 
salutation to you. A Mature Harappan terracotta 
unearthed from Harappa is depicted in greeting 
posture with folded hands. 

13. Yogic Asanas: The astariga-yoga (eight 
stages of yoga) of the Hindus is gaining popularity 
in the western countries. This continues from the 
Harappan times. Its third stage, dsanas, now has 
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become a synonym for yoga in the West. Several 
terracotta figurines from Harappa and 
Mohenjodaro are arranged in a picture, vide Prof. 
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Terracotta figurines in Yogic dsanas : 1-4, 
from Harappa : 5-6, from Mohenjo-daro. 
Mature Harappan 


Lal (id. 127) which is reproduced here. 


14. The Plough and the Furrows : An 
unbroken terracotta model of a plough was 
discovered from Mature Harappan level at 


Banawali which gives an idea of the plough used in 


Harappan civilization. But Prof. Lal has the rare 
credit of excavating a field with traces of furrows 
which shows the pattern of furrowing at 
Kalibangan during Harappan period. He notes 


Banawali : Terracotta model of a plough. 
Mature Harappan 


“This field had two sets of furrows, one running 
north-south and the other east-west.” This was 
used to harvest two crops of mustered and horse- 
gram in the same field allowing proper sun rays to 
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each crop. He writes “It is interesting to note that 
this very pattern of ploughing the fields is still 
prevalent not only in northern Rajasthan ... but 
also in Haryana, Panjab and western Uttar 
Pradesh.” 

15. Yajnna-vedi: Fire altars (yajfia-vedi) is 
associated with Vedic fire worship and these are 
discovered at several Harappan sites. S.R. Rao 
1993: 154) notes that at the southern rhomb of the 
citadel at Kalibangan a row of seven oblong fire- 
altars with stele in the centre were unearthed. The 
lower part of a jar containing ash and charcoal and 
embedded to west of the altars is associated with 
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fire worship. He further notes (155) that 'as many 
as six fire-altars were laid bare in different blocks 
of the Lower Town at Lothal also. Yajfia was the 
most characteristic feature of Vedic civilization. 


15. Abhiseka-Puskarani: The Great Bath 
unearthed at Mohenjodaro is definitely a 
ceremonial tank associated with some Vedic ritual. 
This was not an ordinary bathing tank is clear by 
its being surrounded by a building complex with 
several rooms of different sizes. Rgveda also refers 
to a tank surrounded by buildings. (Cf. Rv. 
(X.107.10) Bhojasyedam puskaraniva vesma 
pariskrtam devamanena citram). The second 
illustration shows rooms around the Great Bath 
(vesma pariskrtam). 

16. There are many other traits that have 
come to us from Harappan times such as 'comb', 
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three-in-one toiletry gadget, cubical dice, 
terracotta cage etc. but here I think it is enough to 
show an unbroken continuity of culture from the 
Sarasvati civilization that was Vedic in essence. 


17. Cultural Ethos: The most important 
feature that we have inherited is that we are 


continuing on the level of ethos or a particular 
type of mental set up from Vedic times. The 
Sarasvati Civilization is marked for lacking in 
assault artifacts, i.e. weaponry. The Hindus, in 
general, are still deficient on this front. Reason 
behind this is two fold. First factor that is 
responsible for this is the classification of Hindu 
society into four broad professional groups. The 
Ksatriyas or the Warrior class was responsible for 
the protection of the society. Rest were the 
Brahmanas and the visa engaged in other 
professions were not to worry about protection. 
Therefore, the society as a whole generally never 
needed weapons of assault; a bamboo stick was 
enough for personal defence. 


The other reason was dependence on 
divine forces for protection. Srikrsna in Gita 
specifically assures that he descends at different 
times to protect good people and to destroy bad 
elements. Thus average Hindu can wait for endless 
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period for His descent. This continues from the 
Vedic period where Indra and other divinities are 
praised to protect in distress. There are several 
hymns in praise of Indra and other deities 
reminding their past deeds when they protected 
this or that person in distress or even helped to 
gain victory in battle. Obviously they expect divine 
help at the time of need and usually do not realise 
the necessity of doing something for themselves. 
This type of mental set up still continues among 
the Hindus. These are some of the characteristic 
features that connect the present Hindu society 
with the ancient Sarasvati civilization. 


B 


Geography of Sarasvati Civilization and 
the Rgveda 


Here it is pertinent to note at the outset that short 
chronology for world history adopted by Western 
scholars is redundant for our investigation that is 
based on the Vedic, Epic and Puranic literature. 
Here our thrust is on the Puranic chronology 
which is most scientific because it is based on the 
movement of sun and its planets in relation to our 
galaxy; not on the birth date of a saint or great 
man. According to it man emerged in the seventh 
Manvantara of the mother Earth about 120 million 
years ago. The story of present Manu, son of 
Vivasvana is related with a great geological event. 
We will discuss this in some detail in next section 
but here is a brief mention of it. I apologize for 
quoting texts from Rgveda because the subject is 
being treated for the first time and it is necessary 
to give the learned reader option to evaluate the 
evidences himself. The English rendering of the 
rcas is by the author. 


When the Indian continent collided with 
the Asian landmass it triggered orogenic activities. 
The first, according to Hindu literature, to emerge 
was the mountain Sumeru/Meru, at present known 
as Pamir. This was followed by a chain of 
mountains in Asia. All this happened in a sea 
which modern geologists know as the Tethys sea. 
The land also began coming out of this ocean that 
became the cradle of humanity. The Himalayas 
emerged later. 


The Puranas and the epics are basically 
history books and as a witness they have narrated 
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several geological events in the form of symbolic 
legends. This was to educate the laity and they 
have been successful in their endeavour as these 
legends of history are today known to all and 
sundry. Even many astronomical events are given 
symbolic form that are known to common man. 
Here it is worth mentioning that though as history 
books the Puranas were revised many times and 
new facts, historical and geographical were added 
but nothing has been deleted or expunged. 
Therefore now it is easy for a modern researcher 
to dive deep into past and find the truth. It should 
also be noted that the Puranas have now become 
the encyclopedia of Hinduism containing almost 
every subject that concerns the welfare and 
protection of the society but their importance as 
history books has not diminished. This aspect of 
the Puranas have not been fully exploited in 
relation to the world history. 


i) Abode of Vivasvana with Three Saptasindhus: 
Geography of the land of Vedic people is 
described in 'River Hymn' (X. 75) of the Reveda 
composed by the Rsi Sindhuksita, son of 
Priyamedha, who calls it the 'Abode of 
Vivasvana'. This is the solitary hymn that praises 
the river Sindhu or Indus, for perhaps the Rsi 
desired to justify his name that means 'dweller on 
the Sindhu'. It runs as follows: 


“O Water! (Apah !) I use to sing your 
excellent praise in the Abode of Vivasvana where 
flow three sets of seven-seven rivers (but) among 
all the rivers the Sindhu is most spirited.” (X. 75. 
1) 

This is a very old hymn that describes the 
geography of the 'Abode of Vivasvana’, i.e. the 
entire region of Asia where all the Vedic people, i. 
e. the whole humanity used to live. Vivasvana, 
Sun, was the father of Manu, the First Man. 
Therefore, undoubtedly this was the region where, 
perhaps, the entire humanity, their number might 
not being too much, was dwelling at that remote 
antiquity. Its geographical limit is given by the Rsi 
as the 'region where used to flow three sets of 
seven-seven rivers’, i.e. there were three 
Saptasindhus in the land. The geographical 
identification of the entire region is being 
discussed below. 


The concept of "Three Saptasindhus' is not 
unique to this siikta only. There are many more 
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references in the Rgveda that refer to three 
Saptasindhus. Here are some of these. 


i) “May the three sets of seven sisters 
(rivers) carry off your poison like a mayura 
(peacock) (takes away the poison of snake) as 
maidens, with pitchers, take away the water.” (I. 
191. 14). The enmity of this bird with snakes is 
well known. 


ii) “We invoke for protection thrice 
flowing seven rivers, great waters, the vegetation, 
the mountains, Agni, Krsanu, the archers, and the 
Tisya (naksatra) to the assembly: we invoke 
Rudra, worthy of the praise of the Rudras, for the 
good of the praisers.”(X. 64. 8). 

iii) “Being (one) among the three 
Saptadhatus (i.e. saptasindhus) (you, Sarasvati) 


sustain the five tribes of men, ever invoked in 
battle.”(VI. 61. 12) 


ii) Locations of Three Saptasindhus: 

The three Saptasindhus can now be identified in 
Central and South Asia. Let us begin from the 
north. 


A) The Russian Semirechye: The northern 
most Saptasindhu can be identified with the region 
'Semirechye', meaning the “Land of Seven 
Rivers” in Russian language. It is said that this 
“region extends northward from the upper reaches 
of Syr Darya to the valley of the Ili River and to 
the foothills of the ranges lying between the Altai 
Mountains and the Tien Shan. Bounded on the 
south by the line of Tien Shan and to the north by 
lake Balkash, this area was known to the Turks as 
the Yeti Su, the “Land of the Seven Rivers,” hence 
its Russian name of Semirechye.”° The history 
knows that many tribes like Kushanas and Huns 
immigrated from this region. Earlier, during Vedic 
period this region was known as 'Uttara-Kuru'. 
Most probably an early branch of the Kurus’ 
migrated and settled in this land of Semirechye. 


B) The Early Saptasindhu in Oxus Valley: 
According to the Puranas first settlement of 
humanity was in the Meru (Pamir) region with 
Pratisthana (meaning plateau) as capital. The 
country was called [lavrtavarsa, the kingdom of 
the eldest daughter of Manu, the son of Vivasvana. 
Many generations of the Aila family ruled from 
here and the history records that they had 
matrimonial relations with the Danava kings of 
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Iran; both belonging to the Vedic stock. This was 
the region where Soma used to grow that was also 
used by the Iranians and the Sakas in later period. 
This was the region where Indra performed many 
of his feats. He found the chopped horse-head of 
Dadhyaiica in the mountain Saryanavat identified 
by us with present Zeravshan.° 


This region, now watered by the Sir Darya 
and the Amu Darya was known as the 'Land of 
Seven Rivers' (Saptasindhu) till at least eleventh 
century, the time of Alberuni. Pointing out to the 
region of Punjab as the land of five rivers Alberuni 
notes’ “As the name union of the five rivers occurs 
in this part of the world (i.e. in Punjab), we 
observe that a similar name is used also to the 
north of the abovementioned mountain chains, for 
the rivers which flow thence towards the north, 
after having united near Tirmidh and having 
formed the river of Balkh, are called the union of 
seven rivers. The Zoroastrians of Sogdiana have 
confused these two things; for they say that the 
whole of the seven rivers is Sindh, and its upper 
course Baridisha.”"’ This might be the reason why 
modern historians are inclined to identify Punjab 
as Vedic 'Saptasindhu'. Punjab, now watered by 
the river Indus and its tributaries is nowhere in 
Indian tradition is noted as Saptasindhu. 


C) Saptasindhu of Sarasvati Valley: The 
third Saptasindu was in the region watered by the 
seven sisters of the Rgvedic river Sarasvati. Ina 
stikta of Rgveda (VI. 61.9) she is invoked to come 
with other water-laden sisters (svasrranyd rtavari), 
while in the next mantra she is praised as dearest 
among dears with her seven sisters (priya priyasu 
saptasvasa sujusta). Still in another mantra of the 
same hymn (VI. 61. 12) Sarasvati is unequivocally 
called one among the three saptasindhus 
(trisadhastha saptadhatuh) that sustains the 'five 
tribes' (paficajata). This was the epicenter of the 
Sarasvati civilization now called Harappa by 
archaeologists. Describing the geography of the 
heartland as known to Panini Prof. V.S. Agrawala 
notes : “The region between the triangle of 
Thaneshwar, Hissar and Hastinapur was 
distinguished by three different names: Kuru- 
rashtra proper between the Ganga and the 
Yamuna with its capital at Hastinapura; 
Kurujangala equal to Rohtak, Hansi, Hissar; and 
Kuru-kshetra to the north with its centre at 
Thaneshwar, Kaithal, Karnal. The Kasika 
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mentions all the three as distinct geographical 
units (Kuruvascha Kurukshetram cha Kuru- 
Kurukshetram, Kuruvascha Kuru-jangalam cha 
Kuru-Jangalam, 11.47).”" 


The above discussion goes to establish that 
there were three Saptasindhus in the land of the 
Vedic people and among these the Sarasvati 
Saptasindhu was the latest equivalent to Harappa 
civilization that declined with the desiccation of 
that river. 


iii) Rivers of the River Hymn: 

The fifth and sixth verses of the River hymn (X. 
75) invoke nineteen rivers. Although all the 
scholars agreed that these are in geographical 
order but non has made serious efforts to identify 
them. The European scholars, who initiated the 
discussion, were all for proving Punjab as Rgevedic 
Saptasindhu for obvious reasons and most of 
Indian scholars followed them blindly. But Punjab 
is never recognized in the Hindu literature as 
Saptasindhu. We have cited Albiruni saying that 
the region watered by the Sir Darya and the Amu 
Darya was known as the “Land of Seven Rivers”. 
Here the word saptasindhu was reduced in 
common parlance to “Hind” (‘hapta' being 
dropped for ease) as mentioned by Muslim 
historians of tenth-eleventh century. Here are 
some other evidences and a fresh discussion. 


Fifth and sixth verses of this hymn list 
nineteen rivers which, though admitted to be in 
geographical order have foiled all attempts at 
identification. To understand the problem 
properly we would cite below the related two 
verses in original for interested readers. 

‘sa ta aa arala wag Kt wea Tew | 
afte vege faceransiteta sop astra u’ 


Here ten rivers are invoked and eight of 
these are named in geographical order beginning 
from Ganga in the east followed by Yamuna and 
Sarasvati. After that five modern tributaries of 
Indus-- Sutudri, Parusni, Asikni, Marudvrdha and 
Vitasta-- are invoked. Difficulty arises with 
identification of next two rivers: Arjikiya and 
Susoma. Uncertain Yaska (9.3.26) suggests 
etymological meaning for all the rivers and 
identifies Susoma with Indus which is obviously 
not acceptable. Interestingly, the rivers Arjikiya 
and Susoma are mentioned again in the Rgveda as 
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the regions famous for Soma. We will come to this 
shortly. The next verse is complicated and need 
special treatment. On the authority of Sayana 
scholars have tried to define this arbitrarily which 
is not acceptable to us. For the reason of brevity 
we will first quote the verse here and then give 
annotation by Sayana and leave to the reader to 
decide the issue. 


Tr wat aaa VY: Taal Tra va SA | 
wa frat ase aed ea Beco are afer Treat 6 ul’ 
Sayana renders the verse as : ‘dS 314ar | 
WAT | Aaa 1 AT: Aa | TAA LAAT LAT LA 
Perete agstar Tra Se eee | aL aTPaT 
Fag 6 w 


On this testimony of Sayana I paraphrase 


the verse as follows : Taq feret: | warm as ata 
wa: saa, Gaal, Tea, yaar war af gaa 
Bray Hera, TA, HAA, Hees she’ 


Meaning “O Sindhu! you first roughly or 
violently (trsta) descend from mountain (top) like 
Ama, Susartu, and Rasa, and go as in (one) 
chariot with Svetya, Kubha, Gomati, Krumu and 
Mehatnva.” 


On the authority of Sayana I break the 
word Trstamaya into trsta and amd and accept it as 
a reference to the present Amu Darya which is 
known to the Puranas as Caksu or Vaksu, (Gr. 
Oxus). According to M. Williams trsta means 
rough, harsh, rugged and hoarse. This 
identification straightens the knot as delineated 
below. 


Some European scholars, failing to locate 
the geographical order of these rivers have 
condemned the hymn as the 'catalogue of rivers’. 
Zimmer states that this 'catalogue of rivers' is 
unreliable from Arjikiya onwards, while the first 
part is reliable. On this Alfred Hillebrandt 
comments “I do not share his suspicion, or I do so 
say only to a small degree, because, although these 
verses make many streams into the tributaries of 
the Indus, which in fact they were not, still the 
names mentioned at the end, viz. Kubha (Gr. 
Kophen), Gomati (Gomal) and Krumu (Kurum), 
rest, except for their sequence, on an equally solid 
ground as the first ones so that we could not 
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assume that the names in between are similarly 
not fictitious.”” 


Hillebrandt has made our problem easier 
by saying that these names are 'not fictitious’ i.e. 
these names are of the rives that really exited and, 
as we will see, are mentioned many times in the 
Rgveda. But as a long period intervened since then 
several geological changes in the face of the earth 
cannot be ruled out. According to Dr. S.P. Gupta 
several “hydrological changes of local 
consequences” have occurred “in which some 
rivers changed their courses while others died out. 
... The hydrological changes occurred mainly due 
to movements and silting besides other geological 
factors.” Besides this, the names of many of these 
rivers have changed due to linguistic usages caused 
by frequent tribal movements in the region. 


Thus we perceive that the rivers in this 
hymn are arranged in three sets." In the first set 
are rivers from Ganga to Vitasta, the last tributary 
of Indus from east while in the third set the Seer 
invokes its western tributaries. From Arjikiya to 
Rasa he refers to the rivers in the northern part of 
the Abode of Vivasvana among which were 
included the regions watered by 'Seven Rivers' 
with Amaya (Amu Darya) as the leading one. This 
was to complete the 'praise of waters' in the 
‘Sadana of Vivasvana' promised by the Seer in the 
first verse. Modern scholars had failed to locate 
the geographical identity of these rivers because of 
their western bias. 


Now we come to the references in Rgveda 
that mention these names as rivers, lakes, 
mountains as well as localities where Soma used to 
grow. In a hymn Reveda (VIII. 64. 11) notes 
‘Soma, most dear to Indra, grows in (the valleys, 
or localities of) Saryanavat, Susoma and Arjika. In 
another hymn (VIII. 7. 29) all the three are 
mentioned with Pastyavati as land of Soma. In yet 
another hymn (IX. 65. 22, 23) Soma is invoked 
from Paravati, Arvavati, Saryanavati, Arjika 
where live the Pastyas and the Paficajanah. In the 
next hymn (IX. 66. 6) it is said that the the 
saptasindhus (seven rivers) flow under the order 
of Soma. This makes it quite evident that Soma 
used to grow in the land of seven rivers that must 
be placed in Central Asia because we definitely 
know that ancient Iranians as well as the Sakas of 
later time also known to use it and, that with the 
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southward shifting of the Vedic people Soma 
became scarce commodity for them. There are 
abundant mention of this scarcity of Soma in the 
Regveda. It will be interesting to note that Indra 
found the chopped horse-head of Dadhyajica in 
the valley of Saryanavat (I. 84. 14). 


We are fortunate that there still exists a 
river, mountain as well as a series of lakes that 
could retain a name phonetically nearer to Vedic 
Saryanavat, and that is Zeravshan. Below we 
quote from 'Zeravshan travel guide from 
Wikitravael', Internet. 


“In northern Tajikistan, embedded between 
the impressive mountain ranges of the 
western Pamir-Alai massive “Zeravshan” -- 
which means “Golden River” in Tajik-- is 
the main stream which crosses the valley and 
which supplies its inhabitants with a most 
precious resource : water. The area is 
famous for its unique mountain landscapes 
and its beautiful lakes : the Alauddin lakes, 
the Kulikalon lakes, Iskanderkul Lake, the 
seven lakes of Shing among many others.” 
... “The Tajik ancestors -- fire worshippers 
called the Sogdians-- have lived more than 
1500 years along the Zeravshan valley -- a 
history which is still visible at the Old 
Penjikent archaeological site and the remote 
Yangob valley.” 


The Columbia Encyclopedia adds: 


“Zeravshan : Zeravshan river c. 460 mi 
(740 km) long, rising in Turkistan Range of the 
Pamir-Alai mountain system, in Tajikistan. It flows 
westward through agricultural Zeravshan valley, 
then into Uzbegistan, past Samarkand and 
Bokhara, and disappears in the desert near the 
Amu Darya, N of Charjew. The valley, irrigated by 
the Katta-Kurgan reservoir, is one of the chief 
oases of Central Asia and is on the site of ancient 
Sogdiana. The Zeravshan Mountains, forming the 
southern watershed of the river, rise to c. 18,480 ft. 
(5,630 m) ... The Zeravshan range (or Zeravshan 
Mountains) rises to the south of Sughd Province in 
Tajikistan, reaching the highest point of 5,489 m 
(Chimtarga peak) in its central part. South-west of 
Penjakent the range crosses from Tajikistan into 
Uzbagistan, where it continues at decreasing 
elevations (1,500-2,000 m) along the internal 
border between Samarkand and Surkhandarya 
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provinces, until it bends into the desert south-west 
of Samarkand.” 


Once we accept identity of Saryanavat with 
Zeravshan there can be no difficulty to recognise 
this region as the Sapatsindhu of Rgveda. This was 
the situation till Alberuni's time in eleventh 
century, as cited above. The Muslim historian 
Al'Utbi repeatedly addresses the territory of the 
Shahi kings of Udbhandapur as 'Hind', i.e. 'Sindh' 
with omitted 'sapta'. The kingdom of the Shahis 
extended up to Mazar-I-Sharif in northern part of 
Afghanistan is proved from a Sanskrit inscription 
of Sri Shahi Veka that was discovered from this 
place." 


The Avesta also recognize this as Hapta- 
Hind.” In this work also 'hapt' is dropped and only 
'Hind' is used. Prof. A.V. Williams Jackson refers 
to India (Hind) from Avesta in following words: 
“The passage (Yt. X, 104), which is metrical and 
therefore relatively old, runs thus “The long arms 
of Mithra seize upon those who deceive Mithra : 
even when in Eastern India (Hind) he catches him 
even when in western [India] he smites him down; 
even when he is at the mouth of the Ranha (river), 
[and] even when he is in the middle of the earth.”" 
We could not access to the original translation but 
our purpose is served to locate Avestan Hind 
(India) as it is located somewhere in the vicinity of 
the river Ranha that brings us in Tajikistan as this 
river is identified by many as Rgvedic river Rasa.” 
According to the writers of Vedic Index this river 
is now known as Araxes or Jaxartes or Sir Darya. 
This is also known as the land where the Panis 
used to live (X. 108). Pani and Dasa come together 
in one hymn (V. 34. 7). Hillebrandt equates them 
with the Parnians of Strabo and associates them 
with the Dahae (Dasa).” All this points to the 
same region. 


There are some more references that 
identify this region as 'Hind' in old times. A 
legend was widespread during the time of 
Alexander that the Assyrian Queen Samirami and 
the Achaemenian King Cyrus attacked Hind and 
escaped with difficulty. The legend is narrated as 
follows: “The account of Nearchus, as preserved 
by Arrian links the name of Cyrus and of 
Semiramis, the far-famed Assyrian Queen, and 
states that Alexander, when planning his march 
through Gedrosia was told by inhabitants 'that no 
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one had ever before escaped with an army by this 
route, excepting Semiramis on her flight from 
India. And she, they said, escaped with only 
twenty of her army, and Cyrus, the son of 
Cambyses, in his turn with only seven.” This 
India (Hind) cannot be the Punjab as historians of 
West wish us to believe but it was on the banks of 
Sir Darya where Cyrus was killed 'in consequence 
of a wound inflicted in battle by an Indian'.” Such 
mentions are cautiously doctored by Western 
scholars according to their biased views about 
India. In fact the entire Cambridge History of 
India was planned and written by European 
scholars with a view to demean India on all counts; 
this work, laden by arrogance and bluster that still 
dominates the field of Indian history. 


However, the evidences produced above 
are sufficient to establish that right from Vedic 
period till the time of Islamic onslaughts the 
(Sapta)Sindhu, i.e. Hind region of Central Asia 
was known as the Indian region. This fact was 
either very casually mentioned or suppressed by 
Western writers. 


C 


Geological History of the Subcontinent 
and the River Sarasvati 


Geology of the Sarasvati Civilization: 

Here is a brief outline of geological background 
and geographical extension of the Sarasvati 
Civilization. 

The Sarasvati civilization extended up to 
Shortughai in northern Afghanistan. The Bactria 
Margiana Archaeological Complex (BMAC) also 
attests Vedic influence though not so rich in 
Harappan artefacts. But, however, the main thrust 
of this civilization was in Pakistan, Indian Punjab, 
Haryana, northern Rajasthan and Gujarat with its 
epicenter, as per Hindu literature, in the valley of 
Sarasvati. The duration of this civilization goes 
much deep in antiquity than is being speculated by 
historians and archaeologists. Now geologists also 
are associated with the quest but they appear to 
join hands with archaeologists in matters of 
chronology. We, on the basis of geological analysis 
and Hindu literary references have reasons to 
believe that duration of this civilization must go 
deep in several hundred thousands of years 
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(hardly digestible for the west trained historians 
indeed!). Our principal postulation here is that at 
the time of its heyday the great Indian desert of 
Thar was a sea to which river Sarasvati and its 
tributaries used to pour their waters. The great 
Himalayan river Sarasvati became dry at places 
because tectonic activities in the valley caused 
geomorphological changes. This ceased the supply 
of water in the this sea and it converted in toa 
desert. This sea has been called Rajasthan Sea by 
some geologists but we prefer the name Sarasvata 
Sea for it. This sea, when live, used to control 
ecological balance of the whole region of Harappa 
Civilization. Thus we can say that the desiccation 
of this sea caused the decay of Harappa 
civilization. Thus the end of the river Sarasvati, the 
Sarasvata Sea and the Sarasvata Civilizations are 
connected geological and historical events. 


The second related postulation, based on 
epics and Puranas and supported by science of 
geology, is that entire north India was a sea. The 
Himalayas emerged out of it when the northern 
submerged portion of the Vindhyan ranges thrust 
into the Asian land mass due to anticlockwise 
rotation of the peninsula. In due course of time 
Gangatic Plain was formed by the detritus brought 
by the rivers emanating form Himalayas from the 
north and Vindhyas from the south. This the plain 
gradually became habitable, as delineated below, 
and provided shelter to the displaced people of the 
Harappa civilization. Thus the ancient Sarasvati 
civilization was assimilated into the Ganga 
Civilization. 

This entire discussion goes much deep in 
antiquity and to understand this it requires 
riddance from Western model of chronology of 
history and prehistory which has deformed the 
entire picture of human history and civilization.” 
On the other hand Hindu chronology is based on 
movements of earth, other planets and stars; 
therefore more scientific. This postulation is 
supported by science of geology as delineated 
hereunder. 

Plate Tectonics: 

As per Hindu scriptures the human history begins 
with Manu” about 120 million years ago when his 
ark landed on the North Mountain (Uttara Giri). 
We identify Manu's ark with Indian continent and 
Uttara Giri with Meru or Pamir. This has been 
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perceived by modern geologists as collision of 
Indian continent with Eurasian landmass that 
started a series of orogenic activities in the region. 
Let us see how modern science of geology views 
the event. Here we quote from “Geology of India' 
from internet: 


“Plate Tectonics: The Indian craton was 
once part of the supercontinent of Pangaea. 
At that time, it was attached to Madagascar 
and southern Africa on the south west 
coast, and Australia along the east coast. 
160 Ma during the Jurassic Period, rifting 
caused Pangaea to break apart into two 
supercontinents namely, Gondwana (to the 
south) and Laurasia (to the north). The 
Indian craton remained attached to 
Gondwana, until the supercontinent began 
to rift apart in the early Cretaceous, about 
125 Ma (ICS 2004). The Indian Plate then 
drifted northward toward the Eurasian 
Plate, at a pace that is the fastest movement 
of any known plate. It is generally believed 
that the Indian plate separated from 
Madagascar about 90 Ma (ICS 2004), 
however some biogeographical and 
geological evidence suggest that the 
connection between Madagascar and Africa 
was retained at the time when the Indian 
plate collided with the Eurasian Plate about 
50 Ma (ICS 2004). This orogeny, which is 
continuing today, is related to closure of the 
Tethys Ocean. The closure of this ocean 
which created Alps in Europe, and 
Caucasus range in western Asia, created 
Himalaya Mountains and Tibetan Plateau 
in South Asia. The current orogenic event is 
causing parts of the Asian continent to 
deform westward and eastward on either 
side of the orogeny. Concurrently with this 
collision, the Indian Plate sutured on to the 
adjacent Australian Plate, forming a new 
larger plate, the Indo-Australian Plate.” 


The above narration depicts European 
view while the Puranas see the event a bit 
differently but there seem no fundamental 
difference between the two; minor details and 
dates may be ignored for time being. The 
Mahabharata relates that among all the mountains 
Mahameru, i.e. Pamir was the first to emerge.” 
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This is attested by geological event of collision of 
two continents after which began orogenic activity 
in the region. Therefore, Pamir is regarded the 
first among all the mountains. Geologists of West 
have seen the event from their own angle and 
postulated that all mountains of Eurasia were 
produced after it. But we see no fundamental 
difference between the two views as a very long 
period might have involved in the process. 


It worthy of note that modern geologists 
distinguish Eurasian type of mountains as folded 
or tectonic” as against the peninsular that are 
called 'dislocation mountains’. The Puranas also 
differentiate between the two types. There the 
‘folded mountains’ are called “Mayddaparvatah”, 
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“Kesara-parvatah” * and “Varsa-parvatah”.” In 
contrast mountains of the peninsula form a 
separate category that are called the “Kula- 
parvatah”.” This reflects deep insight of Puranas 
in geological matter. 


With the above note on “Plate Tectonics” 
is attached a map (Map above) showing northward 
advance of the Indian continent. Here the 
continent is shown full in its present geographical 
shape where Sri Lanka is appended at the 
southern tip. Perhaps this is only for easy 
recognition because in antiquity Sri Lanka was a 
part of the main land. D.N. Wadia notes that “It is 
however certain that the island of Sri Lanka is a 
part of the Madras mainland, severed only in sub- 
Recent times, and separated by a submerged 
platform which is barely 5 fathoms deep.” 


Here we wish to draw attention of the 
reader towards certain features in the map which 
points towards great antiquity of Hindu history 
and literature. The map depicts five different 
stages of the continent at different time periods. In 
earlier stages the present Bay of Bengal is pointing 
southwards which means that once it was the 
South Sea. There are several references in the 
Ramayana that call this the South Sea. It is said 
that Hanuman departed for Lanka from the 
Mahendra mountain situated on the bank of South 
Sea. Now this mountain is on the Andhra-Orissa 
coast. At present Vindhya mountain and 
Mahendra parvata are about 30 km away from the 
coast. The reader is suggested to have a glance at 
the map of India and guess how much time might 
have taken to fill this gap by alluvium brought by 
rivers. There are two more instances in the 
Ramayana where this sea is referred to as South 
Sea.” SkandaPurana also calls it South Sea to 
which goes the river Mahanadi.” These references 
show that when the Hindu literature call the 
present Bay of Bengal South Sea they are 
referring to the geological fact in remote antiquity. 


Geological Evidence of two Seas in North India: 
Similarly we find literary references about the 
existence of a sea in north India in the Ganga 
plain and another sea in Rajasthan which is now 
the Thar Desert. 


Geologists recognize three separate 
divisions of Indian subcontinent: 1) the Peninsular 
India, ii) the extra-Peninsular India, i.e. the 
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Himalaya region and, 3) the Indo-Gangetic plain 
in between the two. This third division, as inferred 
from Indian literature, is geologically of recent 
origin as there existed a sea at the time of collision 
of the two continents. The submerged region, 
extending from Haridwar to Assam, though 
uneven, is progressively sloppy northward that 
penetrated under the Asian landmass where now 
stands the loftiest mountain on earth, the 
Himalayas. It has also been discussed above that 
to the west of this Gangetic Sea there was another 
sea where now stands the Thar desert in which the 
mighty Regvedic river Sarasvati and its tributaries 
used to empty their waters. This is sometimes 
called the Rajasthan Sea but considering its 
contribution in evolution and decline of the 
Harappa/Sarasvati civilization, we prefer to call it 
the Sarasvata Sea. 


Archaeologists, historians and geologists 
are reluctant to accept the existence of these two 
seas in north India for their chronological 
constraints regarding the history of India. For 
them these water bodies could have nothing to do 
with human history because man did not exist at 
that remote time of antiquity. But, as stated above 
the history related in the Rgveda, epics and 
Puranas brings the antiquity of man to over 120 
million years ago and there are explicit references 
to these two seas. 


We wish to assert that there were three 
reasons responsible the disappearance of the 
Sarasvati Civilization: 1) the Sarasvata Samudra 
(now the Thar Desert) causing drastic fall in 
monsoon, 2) the Aravalis that caused 
geomorphological changes in the valley of 
Sarasvati responsible for disrupting the flow of 
Sarasvati and its tributaries and, 3) the desiccation 
of the River Sarasvati due to tectonic changes by 
Aravalis. We have literary records about all this 
except that of the Aravalis which is my conviction. 
We can extract history from Puranas and the epic 
Mahabharata that the Gangetic Sea had become 
habitable by the time the land of Sarasvati became 
inhospitable for human habitation. Here we will 
first discuss the north-west region and then the 
Gangetic Sea. 


The North-Western Zone and Afghanistan: 
The distribution of Harappan sites make it 
abundantly clear that during that period only the 
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north-western zone was populated and rest of the 
subcontinent was inhabitable. Testimony of the 
Rgveda can also be invoked in this regard which 
never speaks about the most celebrated regions of 
later period in the Ganga valley like Paficala, 
Kosala, Kasi, Magadha etc. Thus the geographical 
extension of the Sarasvati civilization was confined 
to the NW zone of the subcontinent and almost 
entire Afghanistan. In this region were included 
the two Saptasindhu regions of valleys of Sarasvati 
and Oxus. We have already discussed the issue 
earlier. 


In Hindu literature Punjab is never 
marked as Saptasindhu region as modern 
historians want us to believe. It is perhaps 
because the largest river of the region is named 
Sindhu. This confusion continues since long time 
as Albiruni has noted.” It was the land of five 
rivers and in the Mahabharata period it was not a 
very praised region as is evident from the dialogue 
between Karna and Salya in Karnaparva (chapter 
40). But, however, several thousands of years back 
when the 'River Hymn' of Rgveda was composed 
most of the southern Punjab was submerged under 
sea water. A careful perusal of three mantras of 
the hymn (2-4) reveals that at this time the River 
Sindhu was mostly a hilly river and the plains of 
Punjab, though fertile, was not completely formed. 
Here is an English version of these verses: 


“For your course, Sindhu, Varuna tore 
open a path, since you hastened towards food; you 
go by a lofty road down upon the earth, by which 
road you reign in the sight of all worlds. (2). The 
sound goeth forth in heaven above the earth; 
(Sindhu) with shining wave animates his endless 
speed; as rains issue thundering from the cloud, so 
Sindhu (thunders) when he advances roaring like a 
bull. (3). Like mothers crying for their sons, (the 
other rivers) hasten towards you, Sindhu, like 
milch cows with their milk; you lead van of 
streams that are descending (with you).”” This 
obviously is the image of a hilly river. 


Dr. Wadia also describes its 'deep gorge- 
like portions carved out of soft detrital rocks'. He 
notes “By far the deepest of all is Indus valley in 
Gilgit, which at places is bordered by stupendous 
precipices 5,200 meters in height above the level of 
water at its bed. That, this enormous chasm has 
been excavated by the river by the ordinary 
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process of river-erosion would be hard to believe 
were not the fact conclusively proved by the 
presence of small terraces of river gravels at 
numerous levels above the present surface of its 
waters.” 


This is evident from other geographical 
factors also. The plain between Jhelum and Indus 
is still known as ‘Sind Sagar Doab' indicative of 
the region being originally submerged under the 
sea water. All the western tributaries mentioned in 
the 'River Hymn' meet Indus north of this Doab. 
Vedic name of Jhelum 'Vitasta' meaning 'a span’ is 
indicative of its short length. The reader may 
recall that among the five eastern rivers Beas 
(Vipas), after Sarasvati does not find mention 
here; instead Marudvrha is named that remains 
unidentified. However, one need not presume that 
all the eastern rivers were tributaries of Indus 
because a hymn of Rgveda (III. 33. 2) informs that 
Sutudri and Vipasa emanating from mountain go 
to the Samudra directly; thus the name Punjab was 
not applicable to the region during Rgvedic 
period. As regards the sea to which Sutudri and 
Vipasa used to meet can be none other than the 
Sarasvata Samudra where the river Sarasvati and 
its seven tributaries also used to release their 
waters. 


The distribution of sites of this civilization 
gives us an idea of geography of its extent but as 
its expansion in time was very long it can be 
assumed that as the land was released by the sea it 
became inhabited. The second hymn, cited above, 
explicitly notes the fertile plain of Indus with 
plenty of food. This north-west part of the 
subcontinent, from west of Ganga up to Central 
Asia formed the 'Abode of Vivasvana' and the 
third 'Saptasindhu' was in the valley of Sarasvati 
as detailed below. 


The Ganga Plain or the North Sea: 

According to epic Mahabharata the Ganga basin 
was initially a sea and it remained so by the time 
when the 'River hymn' was composed. In fact 
there is no mention of this region, i.e. north India, 
in entire Rgveda. Perhaps during Early Harappan 
and Mature Harappan period also it was not 
habitable. But, by the time of Videgha Mathava, 
one of the last king to leave Sarasvati region with 
his people, the region up to the river Sadanira 
(Ganadaki) was inhabited and beyond it was 
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marshy land. As the subject is being dealt with for 
the first time it is necessary to discuss its geology. 
Thereafter we will quote legends from literature 
reflecting the existence of the Ganga Sea. We 
begin from Dr. S. M. Mathur who notes: 


“The earliest view about its origin was that 
it was an ancient sea filled in by deposits 
brought in by the numerous rivers that flow 
into and through it. C.S. Middlemiss in 
1900 proposed that it was a belt of 
subsidence where the sinking of the plains 
went on simultaneously with the rising of 
mountains. It was the famous Swiss 
geologist Eduard Suess who called it a 
foredeep of the Himalays. Sir S.G. Burrard 
later in 1912 advanced the hypothesis, 
based on geodetic observations, that the 
Indo-Gangetic trough was a great crustal 
crack or rift, perhaps as much as 30 km in 
depth, which developed through a length of 
over 3,200 km and got filled with alluvium. 
He further proposed that the rifting was a 
primary event that caused the compression 
of the Himalayas to the north. This view 
was hotly contested by R. D. Oldham in 
1917 who analyzed and evaluated the 
existing geodetic and geological data and 
concluded that the floor sloped upward 
fairly uniformly from the northern edge of 
the peninsula to the maximum depth of 
5,000-6,000 m near its northern limit (15-50 
km from the mountains), and it was 
therefore not a rift nor a crack.” 


On this point A.C. Das further quotes 
Oldham “As regards the underground form of the 
floor of the trough, it has been found that 'it has 
deepened steadily from south to north at about 
130 feet to the mile, and that this slope is 
continuous for over 100 miles from the southern 
edge, so that in this way we reach an estimated 
depth of over 13,000 and probably about 15,000 
feet.' This trough ends up on the east where the 
Assam Range impinges on the Himalaya and 
terminates on the west as the Salt Range of the 
Punjab is reached.”* 


It is now confirmed by geophysical surveys 
and deep drilling that the basement of the Ganga 
plain has an uneven topography and the thickness 
of the sedimentary deposits is highly variable. 
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Several buried ridges have also been noted. 


Dr. Mathur illustrates three such ridges in 
the Ganga basin in a map, given above, and these 
from east to west are: 1. Monghyr-Saharsa Ridge, 
2. Faizabad Ridge and, 3. Delhi-Hardwar Ridge. 


= 


TECTONIC MAP OF GANGA BASIN 


® ADJOINING AREAS 


Thus extension of the Gangetic depression 
from east of Delhi to Assam serves our contention 
that this region, lying between the north of the 
Vindhyas and to the south of the Himalayas was a 
sea at some remote antiquity. It is sloppy from 
south to north. 


This information, combined with the 
Continental Drift theory and the Puranic legend of 
Manu sailing his Ark in the waters of the Great 
Deluge and tying it to the North Mountain 
(Uttara Giri) becomes more meaningful. 
Undoubtedly this was Meru or Pamir. The 
landmass of Asia also was then submerged under 
the Tethys sea. Modern geologists claim that 
“Some 50-60 million years ago, before the 
beginning of the Tertiary Period, a vast oceanic 
basin extended from west to east across Southern 
Europe and Central Asia, linking the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Pacific Ocean. It was the salty 
Tethys Sea. By the middle of the Tertiary Period, 
as a result of crust upheavals, the Tethys Sea had 
become separated first from the Pacific Ocean and 
later from the Atlantic.”” Thus as per modern 
geological concept it was the Tethys Sea in which 
the ark of Manu (the Indian continent) sailed 
through and collided with Asian landmass, which 
also was under sea water. According to Puranic 
chronology this event took place about 120 million 
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years ago when the seventh Manvantara began. 
Gradually mountains and land emerged and 
humanity spread over it. The River hymn calls it 
the 'Abode of Vivasvana'; later known as 
Jambudvipa in the Puranas. 


The Supercotinental Theory of Western 
Geologists: 

It will be interesting to note here that the Hindu 
theory of Manvantaras is now being advanced by 
Western geologists as the concept of 
'Supercontinental Cycles’. In this concept they 
believe rise in the sea level when the 
Supercontinents dismantle. So far they propund 
seven such cycles which is nearer to the Hindu 
concept of 'Seven Manvantaras', Here are some 
excerpts from Internet that delineate the theory of 
Supercontinent Cycle.” 


“In geology, a supercontinent is the 
assembly of most or all of the Earth's continental 
blocks or cratons to form a single large landmass. 
However, the definition of a supercontinent can be 
ambiguous. Many tectonicists such as Hoffman 
(1999) use the term “supercontinent” to mean “a 
clustering of nearly all continents.” 


Another note claims “The supercontinent 
cycle where the Earth's continents alternatively 
merge into a single supercontinent, split into 
numerous continents, then merge again. The cycle 
is estimated to be 300 -500 million years long. The 
supercontinent cycle is simply the result of 
geometry; given that about 29% of the Earth's 
surface is composed of continents resting on 
tectonic plates moving in roughly random fashion, 
after a certain length of time, these continents will 
aggregate and stick. But they won't stick forever -- 
rifting events between the continental plates cause 
them to move apart again, and the supercontinent 
cycle continues.” 


Yet another note says “The supercontinent 
theory postulates that supercontinents form in 
cycles, coming together and breaking apart again 
through plate tectonics, very roughly about every 
250 million years.” 


Still another note says that “It is known 
that sea level is generally low when the continents 
are together and high when they are apart.” 


These assertions are important because 


they appear to confirm the Hindu theory of 
Manvantara cycles of 367.2 million years each.” 
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Every Manvantara is followed by a flood called 
pralaya is also attested by modern research that 
‘sea level is generally low when the continents are 
together and high when they are apart’. In this 
light the collision of the ark of Manu (the Indian 
Continent) with Asia provides geological 
authenticity to the Puranic legend. 


Wadia on Collision Theory: 
It is interesting to note that Indian geologist, Dr. 
Wadia about ninety years back advanced a 
different theory about collision of continents. This 
is to put on record how Indian geologists of early 
twentieth century thought about Himalayan 
orogeny. 
“Broadly speaking, the origin of the 
Himalayan chain, the most dominant of 
them all, is to be referred to powerful 
lateral thrusts acting from the north or 
Tibetan direction towards the Peninsula of 
India. These thrusting movements resulted 
in the production of arcuate folds of the 
earth's crust, pressing against the Peninsula. 
The curved form of the Himalayas is due to 
this resistance offered by the Peninsular 
“fore-land” to the southward advance of 
these crust-waves, aided in some measure 
by two other minor obstacles --an old 
peneplained mountain-chain like the 
Aravalli mountains to the north-west and 
the Assam ranges to the north-east. The 
general configuration of the Himalayan 
chain, its north-west-south-east arcuate 
trend, the abrupt steep border which it 
presents to the plains of India with the 
much more gentle slope towards the 
opposite or Tibetan side, are all features 
which are best explained, on the above 
view, as having been due to the resistances 
the mountain-making forces had to contend 
against in (1) the inflexible block of the 
Deccan and (2) the two older mountain- 
masses which acted as mighty obstacles in 
the path of the southwardly advancing 
mountain-folds.”” 


Wadia first published this work in 1919 
(first Preface is dated 1916) and revised in 1952 
vide his Postscript. He never mentions the 
Continental Drift theory proposed in 1912 but 
could gain acceptance of scholars only after half a 
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century. He, however, in an article 'Geology of 
Himalaya Mountains-- Some Unsolved Problems' 
in 1963 writes: “Two views prevail as to the 
direction of earth pressure: (a) lateral compression 
from the north by movement of High Asia horst 
towards the south. While this belief held ground 
for long time, led by the great geologist Suess, (b) 
in later years, the concept of Continental Drift, 
which is gathering support, regards the pressure as 
coming from the south, through the impact of the 
northerly drift of the Indian block severed from 
the vast southern continent of Gondwanaland.”” 


Now the theory of Continental Drift has 
become most acceptable geological phenomenon. 
According to it the Indian continent moved 
northward at a pace of 15 cm per year and now it 
is subducting under the Asian landmass at the rate 
of 2 cm per year. At that time, perhaps, only the 
peninsular India, a portion of the Gondwanaland, 
was visible above the sea water. If we believe 
Hindu historical legends the peninsula was not 
inhabited at that time. 


Dr. Wadia points out the precedence of 
Pamir or Meru in following words: “The existing 
alignment of the ranges, therefore, which met and 
fuse in the Pamir Knot -- the Tien Shan, Kuen 
Lun, Hindu Kush and Karakoram -- with the 
Himalayan trend-line is largely the work of late 
Tertiary diastrophism. The Pamir Plateau thus 
forms a crustal block of critical importance in the 
orography of Asia.” 


Two Legends about Ganga Sea: 

Now we turn to Hindu Puranic legends of 
geological importance that suggest that the 
Himalayan orogeny is perhaps a later event when 
the peninsular India started rotating anticlockwise. 
Its submerged northern portion started subducting 
into the Asian plate. This was caused by a check in 
the kinetic motion of the Indian continent after 
the collision. Due to this Vindhya also appeared 
rising. This, of course, was a false rise. The 
Mahabharata (Vanaparva, chapter 104) 
figuratively describes this geological event as the 
Vindhya mountain envied with the growth of 
Meru started rising. This growth was checked by 
Agastya Muni. Hence the name Agastya, ie., 
aga=mountain and staha=stand still. 


The other Agastya legend is related to the 
desiccation of the Ganga Sea. This is described in 
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the Vanaparva (Ch. 105) of Mahabharata. There it 
is figuratively said that the Kalakeya Asuras 
hiding under this sea were troubling pious men 
and therefore the gods requested Agastya Muni to 
drink the water so that they may be killed. The 
Muni did it. After destruction of the Asuras the 
sage was requested to release the water but he 
replied that it is consumed and something else has 
to be done in this matter. Then from the next 
chapter (106) onwards efforts to bring the Ganga 
from the Himalayas starts. Obviously this shows 
that this legend is concerned with the sea of Ganga 
plain. A.C. Das notes “This trough or sea lasted 
through long ages during which it was gradually 
filled up with alluvium, into which were embedded 
the remains of a rich varied fauna 'of herbivores 
carnivores, rodents and of primates, the highest 
order of the the mammals’, brought down by the 
rivers and streams.” ” Although, as evident from 
excerpts of Oldham given by Das, earlier 
geologists have discussed this Gangetic Sea in 
some detail but modern geologists including Dr. 
Wadia avoid mention of it as a sea; rather he refers 
to this as '... large negative anomalies under the 
Indus-Ganges plain (which is a depression 


complementary to the Himalayan uplift)'...”” 


From the point of traditional history 
undoubtedly this was an important sea that after 
being filled with detritus brought by the rivers 
emanating from Vindhya in south and Himalaya in 
north, it provided shelter to Harappan people 
after decline. Remnant of this sea also affected life 
of the people, in north-eastern UP and north- 
western Bihar, till recently. That the Indians 
remembered this as Uttara-samudra (North Sea) 
till at least twelfth century CE is attested by two 
copperplates recovered from Gorakhpur region of 
UP. The Bhatpar copperplate of Kirtipala of VS 
1167 (1111 CE) and the Gorakhpur copperplate of 
his son Ramapala of VS 1215 (1158 CE) call their 
kingdom as Uttara-Samudra; alternately it was 
also called Saumyasindhu.” From these 
copperplates it is evident that their kingdom 
extended in the north-western region of UP and 
north-eastern region of Bihar. Obviously, these 
names reflect two different geological stages of the 
same sea. What earlier was a sea became marshy 
land to be inundated during rainy season. 
Geologists have called this 'Gandaka Depression’. 
The people of north-western Bihar and eastern 
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UP are still doomed to suffer the calamity every 
year. 


Evidence from Manusmrti : 

It is to be noted that when the Manusmrti was 
written the eastern limit of the Ganga plain was 
Allahabad. Perhaps, at that time there was a sea to 
its east in the Ganga plain. Manusmrti (2. 21) 
defines the 'Madhyadesa as lying in between the 
Himalayas and the Vindhyas and from Vinasan 
(near Kuruksetra) in the west to Prayaga (in UP) 
in the east'. The next verse defines 'Aryavarta as 
the land between the two mountains (mentioned 
above) and the two seas of East and West'. The 
reader usually accepts these as the Bay of Bengal 
in the east and the Arabian Sea in the west; but it 
is not so. Manusmrti could not have missed the 
mention of Ayodhya in Kosala, Kasi and Magadha 
if these places existed at that time. As Kosala 
became an important centre of cultural gravity in 
the epics Ramayana and Mahabharata Manu 
could not have excluded these regions from the 
Aryavarta. Therefore, it is pertinent to infer that 
Kasi, Kosala and Videha or Magadha did not exist 
during the time when the code of Manu was 
composed. 


Legend of Videgha Mathava: 

The story of Videgha Mathava in 
Satapathabrahmana also can be seen in relation to 
the desiccation of this sea.“ He migrated with his 
people eastward from his kingdom in the valley of 
Sarasvati and found shelter to the east of the river 
Sadanira or Gandaki which was then a marshy 
land un-solidified by Agni (fire). This is a clear 
evidence of leaving his Harappan settlement in the 
Sarasvati valley by a king who found that the 
region of Pancala and Kosala were already 
inhabited. This region is now named as Videha 
after his name and Mithila after his father's name. 
It is to note that according to Ramayana Mithi, the 
father of Videgha (or Videha), after whom the 
land is called Mithila, was the son of Nimi.” 
Pargiter also holds that “This dynasty was 
descended from Iksvaku's son Nimi (or Nemi) 
who is called Videha, and so was a branch of the 
Solar race.” * 


The Salkhan Fossil Park: 

There is another geological evidence for the 
existence of the Gangetic trough touching the 
Vindhyas in the Sonbhadra district of UP. The 
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geologists have called it the palaeobiology of 
Mesoproterozoic Salkhan fossils which are 1600 
million years old. Thus these fossils belong to the 
days when perhaps the Indian peninsula was part 
of of the the Gondwanaland. These fossils are 
discovered in the Sonbhadra district in Uttar 
Pradesh and Rohtas district in Bihar. Dr. Mukund 
Sharma of Birbal Sahni Institute of Palaeobotany, 
Lucknow who worked on Simri group in Rohtas 
district, Bihar notes “It is likely that the microbial 
assemblage of the Salkhan Limestone grew in 
shallow, relatively saline water.”” This geological 
fossil formation confirms the existence of a sea in 
the Ganga valley. 


The Sarasvata Sea and River Sarasvati: 


Archaeologists on Harappa Civilization: 

Let us first discuss the opinion of some 
archaeologists of eminence of Harappa 
Civilization and Sarasvati'. Here we take only two 
cases, one on chronology about the river and the 
other on geology about the decline of the 
civilization. These are random examples and do 
not reflect the authors. 


We believe that it is not possible to assess 
correctly the antiquity of Harappa civilization by 
the short term chronology adopted by 
archaeologists. Due to this shortcoming they are 
unable estimate the duration of this splendid 
civilization and also fail to assess correctly the 
reason of its decay. They are beating around the 
bush but are unable to point out the real cause. 
Some geologists have joined the investigating 
teams but in matters of chronology they are no 
better than archaeologists. Obviously the whole 
history of this civilization cannot be cramped 
within five or six thousand years. Here is a brief 
account of their research. 


Modern historians and archaeologists have 
been speculating the chronology of the Harappa 
civilization in relation to desiccation of the river 
Sarasvati and hymns of the Rgveda. Nicholas 
Kazanas, in his article 'The Collapse of the Aryan 
Invasion Theory’ put on internet in August 2010 
writes: 


“The river dried up around 1900 BCE. So 
the Rv. is referring to a condition long 
before the end of the river. Archaeologists 
and palaeohydrologists say that Saraswati 
flowed from the Himalayas to the ocean (in 
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the Rann of Kutch?) before 3800 BCE. 
Satellite photos and other analyses confirm 
now the route of the river from the 
mountain to the ocean. After this period 
some of the rivers feeding the Saraswati 
were, due to tectonic shifts, captured by 
other rivers (e.g. the Indus and the Ganges) 
and so this once mighty river weakened and 
began to dry up reaching its final 
destination c 1900 BCE. Consequently the 
Rv., or at least all those hymns that praise 
Saraswati were composed before 3600 
possibly before 4000.” Concluding the 
discussion he notes, “If the bulk of several 
hymns of the Rv. were composed c. 4000- 
3600 the Indoaryans using the Vedic 
language were settled in Saptasindhu at 
that period. Whatever else might have 
happened before that period, the 
Indoaryans were by 1700 BCE thoroughly 
indigenous.” 


The date 'around 1900 BCE' for drying of 
Sarasvati is highly speculative. Similarly, the 
assertion that “archaeologists and 
palaeohydrologists say that Saraswati flowed from 
the Himalayas to the ocean before 3800 BCE” 
also is based on faulty Western chronological 
scheme that is not attested by any ancient 
literature. The dates like 3600, 3800 or even 4000 
years BCE are also arbitrary, not based on any 
scientific investigation. Typical expressions like 
“Sarasvati flowed from the Himalayas to the 
ocean before 3800 BCE” are illusive because no 
one knows how many years the word 'before' may 
denote. It is ridiculous that scholars who 
emphatically give dates for geological events use 
such ambiguous language and get through it. The 
statement that the river Sarasvati dried up around 
1900 BCE is neither based on literature nor is 
supported by genuine geology.” The Mahabharata 
specifically mentions that the river Sarasvati dried 
up long before 3138 BCE, when the great war 
took place. The writer seems extra liberal to allow 
1900 years (from 3800 to 1900 BCE) on authority 
of ‘archaeologists and palaeohydrologists' and 
declares it a 'long' (?) period for drying up a 
mighty Himalayan river like Sarasvati which 
according to satellite pictures was about ten 
kilometers wide at places. According to this writer 
all Sarasvati hymns 'were composed before 3600 
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possibly before 4000.' Here again, like may others 
of his species, he uses ambiguous word 'before' 
and poses that he definitely knows about these 
dates. This is ridiculous. The human civilization 
cannot be compressed within ten thousand years 
or so. It is pity that they do this with geological 
events too. Here is the case of a recent study. 
Geology on Decline of Harappa Civilization: 
Group of archaeologists speculate that “the waters 
of the Indus River were impounded by a natural 
dam across the river in the vicinity of Sehwan and 
that Mohenjodaro and other sites were so 
disrupted that it led to, actually “caused,” the 
abandonment of the city and the eclipse of the 
Mature Harappa.” G. Possehl has rightly 
questioned “Is it necessary to believe that just 
because the Indus River was impounded, the 
Harappan Civilization came to an end?” 


The ‘failure of monsoon' for the decline of 
this civilization is a common speculation. Dr. S. 
Kalyanaraman has put on Internet a message 
captioned 'Researchers conclude that climate 
change led to collapse of ancient civilization of 
Indus Valley' on Mon. 28 May 2012. He notes: 


“The new study suggests that decline in 
monsoon rains led to weakened river dynamics, 
and played a critical role both in the development 
and the collapse of the Harappan culture, which 
relied on river floods to fuel their agricultural 
surpluses.” He reports them claiming that “We 
reconstructed the dynamic landscape of the plain 
where the Indus civilization developed 5200 years 
ago, built its cities and slowly disintegrated 
between 3900 and 3000 years ago,” said Liviu 
Gioson, a geologist with Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution (WHOI) and lead 
author of the study published a week of May 28 in 
the Proceedings of the National Academy of 
Sciences. The research was conducted between 
2003 and 2008 in Pakistan, from the coast of the 
Arabian Sea into the fertile irrigated valleys of 
Punjab and the northern Thar Desert. The 
international team included scientists from the 
U\S., U.K., Pakistan, India, and Romania with 
specialists from geomorphology, archaeology, and 
mathematics. By combining satellite photos and 
topographic data collected by the Shuttle Radar 
Topography Mission (SRTM), the researchers 
prepared and analyzed digital maps of landforms 
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constructed by the Indus and neighbouring rivers, 
which were then probed in the field by drilling, 
and even manually-dug trenches. “From the new 
research, a compelling picture of 10,000 years of 
changing landscapes emerges.” 


Impressive and high sounding claim indeed 
it is but nothing new in it. The idea of ‘decline in 
monsoon rains led to weakened river dynamics, 
and (it) played a critical role both in the 
development and the collapse of the Harappan 
culture, which relied on river floods to fuel their 
agricultural surpluses' is impressive jargon but not 
the whole truth. Though the lead writer claims to 
be a geologist he is silent about geological factors 
responsible for the 'decline in monsoon rains'. The 
Indus and its tributaries are still bringing millions 
of tones of fertile alluvium every year that feed 
whole of Pakistan and the Indian Punjab. 


It is only Haryana and most of Rajasthan 
that is entirely devoid of water channels. The 
satellite pictures reveal that this region once was 
irrigated by the mighty river Sarasvati and its 
tributaries. The idea of 'decline in monsoon rains' 
leading to 'weakened river dynamics' can be 
applied to this region only. But it seems strange 
that the international team of geologists and 
archaeologists etc. could not pinpoint the reason 
for 'decline in monsoon rains’. Stranger still is the 
conclusion that “From the new research, 
compelling picture of 10,000 years of changing 
landscape emerges'. 


With all the sophisticated instruments 
‘Shuttle Radar' 'combined with satellite photos' 
and 'field drilling’, the geologists of international 
repute could acquire picture of 'changing 
landscape’ of only 10,000 years! Is it not strange 
that prehistorians have discovered about two 
million years old remains in this region but 
geologists could penetrate only ten thousand 
years! Such utterances surprise when geologist, 
deviating from his discipline, speaks the language 
of archaeologist who is trained to limit all the 
ancient civilizations within 10,000 years from now. 


This team, led by eminent geologists could 
have easily pointed to the ecological imbalance 
caused by the conversion of the sea into the 
present Thar Desert. This would have been most 
logical for 'decline in monsoon rain' that 
‘weakened the river dynamics’ causing desiccation 
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of the River Sarasvati and its tributaries. 


Denying the Presence of Sarasvata Sea: 

It is disgusting that archaeologists as well as 
geologists avoid accepting even the presence of a 
sea in the region. It is interesting to note that there 
is at least one archaeologist who indirectly accepts 
the existence of 'inland-delta' in the Thar desert 
and thereby the presence of a sea. 


It is G.L. Possehl” who has extensively 
discussed the question of decline of Harappa 
civilization. As regards the Thar Desert he (pp.14 
and 17), however, accepts 'the presence of a rich 
“inland-delta” in Cholistan' perhaps without 
realizing its real significance. A river cannot form 
a delta in land. Possehl is true to his discipline 
when he, with this combined word expressed that 
palaeochannels of the desiccated river Sarasvati 
could not be dragged to the Rann of Kutch as all 
other archaeologists have done. There must have 
existed a sea near Derawar Fort with which these 
channels formed a delta. In no less than five maps 
(ibid. Figs. 9-13) he has shown five different stages 
of sites on these palaeochannels in Cholistan from 
Hakra Wares to the Painted Gray Ware phase. 
Thus he indirectly accepts the presence of a sea in 
the region. 


Denying the presence of a sea Possehl 
(ibid. 18) cites Gurdip Singh on the climatic 
change in the region about the findings from an 
investigation of pollen cores from three salt lakes 
in Rajasthan: Sambhar, Didwana and Lunkaransar 
and increase in their salinity in early second 
millennium BCE. Guridip Singh proposed that 
this increase in salinity was due to increased 
aridity and that this climate change could have 
been the root cause of the eclipse of the Indus 
Civilization. On this Possehl comments “The 
changing salinity of these lakes, which appear to 
be well documented, need not be due to changes 
in rainfall. The geology and environment of 
Rajasthan are complex. The three lakes 
investigated are hypersaline today, but there are 
also fresh water lakes in this same region (Ganger 
and Pushkar). This observation leads to the 
conclusion that, under one climatic regime in 
Rajasthan, there can be both fresh water and 
hypersaline lakes, calling into question the Singh 
hypothesis.” 


He substantiates his argument by saying 
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that “salinity of the lakes is controlled by 
underground drainage, which in turn is controlled 
by tectonics. When the underground drains are 
tightly squeezed together and therefore plugged, 
the only way water can leave the basin is through 
evaporation, resulting in a buildup of salts. When 
the subterranean drains are open, there is regular 
flow of water and the salts derived from 
evaporation are carried off in ground water. 
Tectonics resulting from continental drift and the 
Subcontinent's collision with the rest of Asia 
would seem to control the underground drains. 
The tectonics may also have an important, even 
controlling, effect on surface drainage.” 


But he ignores the vast time gap between 
event of continental drift and creation of the 
Rajasthan Sea, which according to Wadia was a 
‘epicontinental sea'. He could have accepted its 
existence and visualised that this sea was extended 
up to the point where Hakra and Nara formed the 
land-delta. It would also not be difficult for him to 
visualise that the sea was watered by these 
palaeochannels and it desiccated when this supply 
ceased due to tectonics. But he failed to see it 
because he could not go so deep in time for 
chronological compulsions. 


The Sarasvata Sea 

A.C. Das was perhaps the first scholar who 
pointed out the existence of a sea in Rajasthan 
where now stands the Great Indian Desert of 
Thar. He asserted that the Rgveda specifically 
mentions this sea in one of its siiktas.” By the time 
when he published his work not much was known 
about the Harappa Civilization and therefore he 
could not relate the two. To our mind this was the 
sea that greatly influenced the entire civilization 
by its presence and with its desiccation it vanished. 
Interestingly this is called in Rgveda (III.33.4) 'the 
sea created by god' (yonim d evakrtam) because 
Sutudri and Vipasa used to join it. 


Marine Transgression and Epicontinental Sea: 
Although Wadia never explicitly accepts the 
existence of a sea in Rajasthan he defines it as a 
water body created by 'Marine Transgression’. He 
notes :” 


In the Jurassic period, however, several 
parts of the Peninsula, viz. the coasts and 
low-lying flat regions of the interior, like 
Saurashtra and a large part of Rajasthan, 
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extending northwards to the Salt Range, 
were temporarily covered by the seas which 
invaded the lands. ... Such invasions of the 
sea on land, known as “marine 
transgressions”, are of comparatively short 
duration and invade only low-level areas, 
converting them for the time into 
epicontinental seas. 


Writing about the Jurassic of Rajasthan he 
further notes :” 


The inroads of the Jurassic sea penetrated 
much farther than Kutch in a north-east 
direction, and overspread a great extent of 
what is now Rajasthan. Large areas of 
Rajasthan received the deposits of this sea, 
only a few patches of which are exposed 
today from underneath the sands of the 
Thar desert. It is quite probable that a large 
extent of fossiliferous rocks, connecting 
these isolated inliers, is buried under the 
desert sands. 


Then Dr. Wadia describes a number of 
geological remains in the Jaisalmer and Bikaner 
region but what he does not mention is the fact 
that this ‘comparatively short duration’ 'marine 
transgression’ of the 'low-level areas' of Rajasthan 
could have lasted for several millennia if there is 
no outlet for water to return to the main sea and 
had no other fate but to evaporate and convert 
into a desert like Thar and remains of salt lakes 
like Sambhar, Didwana and Lunkaransar. 
Undoubtedly, this 'comparatively short duration' 
must have lasted for many more centuries if such a 
‘epicontinental sea' was served by mighty 
Himalayan rivers like Sarasvati and its tributaries, 
as well as Sutlej, Beas and Yamuna. 


Latest Research: 

The latest research on underground sand layers on 
some ancient sites on Sarasvati/Ghaggar comes 
from Dr. Rajiv Sinha (IIT, Kanpur), G.S. Yadava 
(BHU Varanasi), Sanjeev Gupta (Kanpur), Ajit 
Singh (Kanpur) and S.K. Lahiri (London).” This 
confirms our contention that there was a sea in the 
region where the Thar desert stands. The map 
below is from the above mentioned dissertation 
and it shows that palaeochannels of the rivers 
Sarasvati and Ghaggar form an inland-delta near 
Kalibangan on the northern edge of the Thar 
desert. The authors have dragged the rivers to 
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Arabian Sea through dotted lines through the 
desert but this is most unlikely. Archaeologists 
have to think about the existence or nature of 
Thar desert when the river Sarasvati used to flow. 


The map showing position of Kalibangan 
on Ghaggar. 


The accompanying table shows the sub- 
surface composition of layers of sand at three sites. 
The team used geo-resistivity methodology to map 
it. What is of interest to us is the sub-surface 
composition at Kalibangan that contains four 
layers. This site on Ghaggar is within the fringe of 
Thar desert and the table GS is different from 
others in the sense that its fourth bottom layer 
consists of sand with saline water. We interpret this 
as a proof of existence of a sea at this desert. 


Sarasvati never flowed unto Arabian Sea: 
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Let me explicitly make it clear that Sarasvati never 
reached the Arabian Sea or the Rann of Kutch. 
This is a modern myth created by British officers 
during the last quarter of nineteenth century. 
Satellite pictures also are being used to prove this 
myth overlooking the obvious gaps in between the 
palaeochannels. The myth was created in the last 
quarter of nineteenth century by two British 
officers named R.D. Oldham and C.F. Oldham. 
Michel Danino (2010:32) seems to concur with C. 
F. Oldham that 'there was a single river from 
Rajasthan to the Arabian Sea, bearing a single 
name Hakra.' But it is not specified if this Hakra 
was the Rgevedic Sarasvati; though alluded to 
through roundabout descriptions. It is interesting 
to note how C. F. Oldham, piecing together a 
number of local traditions proposed that there was 
a river named Hakra which will become more than 
five times longer than the Sarasvati (now 
Ghaggar) and it flowed through western fringe of 
the Thar Desert, parallel to Indus, to reach the 
Rann of Kutch. This myth has now become 
established fact among the archaeologists. 


C.F Oldham, a surgeon-major in the 
Indian Army, published a paper entitled 'The 
Saraswati and the Lost River of the Indian Desert’ 
in 1893 in JRAS. He is different from the well 
known geologist R. D. Oldham who also wrote 
extensively on the subject. Following excerpts are 
from M. Danino's recent work on Sarasvati (Ibid: 
29-33). He writes that C. F Oldham “had no doubt 
that the lost Rig Vedic river flowed in the bed of 
today's Ghaggar.” And “as local legends assert, 
once flowed through the desert to the sea.” “In 
confirmation of these traditions, the channel 
referred to, which is called Hakra or Sotra, can be 
traced through the Bikaner and Bhawulpur 
[Bahawalpur] States into Sind, and thence 
onwards to the Rann of Kach.” Danino further 
notes that according to C.F Oldham “the main 
cause for the disappearance of Sarasvati must have 
been the Sutlej's shift away from the Ghaggar- 
Hakra.” It is said that “He then traced the dry bed 
through the Bahawalpur state, into Sind, and 
finally through the 'old riverbed generally known 
as Narra. This channel, which bears also the names 
of Hakra or Sagara, Wahind, and Dahan, is to be 
traced onward to the Rann of Kach ... The name 
Hakra ... is also applied to the Narra, as far as the 
Rann of Kach, so that the channel the whole 
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channel is known by this name, from Bhatnair 
[Hanumangarhi] to the sea.” “According to C.F. 
Oldham”, writs Danino, “there was a single river 
from Rajasthan to the Arabian Sea, bearing a 
single name Hakra”. 


In the above quotations C. F Oldham 
nowhere explicitly accepts Hakra as Sarasvati; 
except in the beginning where he alludes that 'the 
lost Rigvedic river flowed in the bed of today's 
Ghaggar.' On the other hand the 'single river (that 
flows) from Rajasthan to the Arabian Sea' bears 
the name 'Hakra'. This name is of dubious 
etymology and can have no connection with the 
'Revedic river Sarasvati flowing from the 
mountain to the sea. 


There is another 'local legend' of a Punjab 
hero 'Puran' associated with the westward 
migration of a river, but it concerns Sutlej (Danino 
: 33). Concluding the legend Oldham writes: the 
consequence was ‘a terrible draught and famine in 
the country on the banks of Hakra, where [large] 
numbers of men and cattle perished. The survivors 
then migrated to the banks of the Indus, and the 
country has ever since been desert’. The entire 
description of C.F. Oldham presented by Danino 
indirectly alludes to Sarasvati but he nowhere 
identifies Hakra with Sarasvati. Instead, at one 
place Danino (69) notes “Our scientists attribute 
the Sutlej's westward migration away from the 
Ghaggar to tectonic movements. Downstream, 
they found a distinct palaeochannel which seems 
to suggest that the Satluj flowed through the Narra 
directly into the Rann of Kutch, as C.F. Oldham 
had proposed.” 


We also endorse this. The palaeochannels 
of Hakra-Narra actually never reached the Rann 
of Kutch. These really might have been the 
channels of Sutlej said to meet the Sea near 
modern town of Ganweriwala which the Rgveda 
calls “yonim devakrtam”. Possehl has called it 
“inland-delta” in Cholistan, as cited above. 


There is a big cluster of Harappan sites. No 
palaeochannel connects it with the Ghaggar which 
merges in the sea near Kalibangan. Here on this 
river also are large number of Harappan sits. 
There are absolutely no archaeological sites on the 
supposed track of palaeochannel from 
Ganweriwala to the Rann of Kutch which reveals 
the fallacy of this modern myth. 
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It it is not clear as to how and when the 
name Hakra came into being for this river. 
Archaeologist have adopted this name for pre- or 
early Harappa culture pottery. In the map 
provided by C.F. Oldham (reproduced on page 31 
of Danino) the name 'Hakra or Sotra' is applied to 
the dotted line below Bhatnair and has nothing to 
do with Gaggar (Ghaggar) which is shown in 
regular line. Thus the whole description of C. F. 
Oldham acquires a dubious nature on which 
stands the entire structure of the myth of Sarasvati 
flowing to the Rann of Kutch stand. 


Sarasvati in Literature 

Literature presents two different picture of the 
river Sarasvati. While in the Rgvedic times it was a 
mighty living river with people living in peace and 
prosperity in period of the Puranas and the epic 
Mahabharata the river had become dry and its 
civilization had scattered all over the continent. 


Sarasvati in Rgveda: All the mandalas of 
Regveda, except the fourth one, contain hymns in 
praise of Sarasvati. There are in all forty-five 
hymns in praise of Sarasvati and three are 
exclusively dedicated to it while there is only one 
for the river Sindhu (Indus). Her name occurs 
here not less than seventy-two times. Much has 
been written about it and Dr. S. Kalyanaraman has 
collected all the verses pertaining to it at one 
place.” 


In Rgveda only Sarasvati is praised as 
goddess. She is 'best of mothers’, 'best of rivers' 
and 'best of goddesses'. As mother she is 
abounding in food and abounding in water. As a 
goddess she is often invoked with gods like Indra, 
Bhaga, Mitra, Aditi, Daksa, Asridha, Aryaman, 
Varuna, Marut, Visnu, Nasatyau, Rudra, Soma and 
Agni and many others. But the trinity of Sarasvati, 
1la and Mahi is most frequently invoked. 
Sometimes Mahi is replaced by Bharati. 


As a river Sarasvati is praised even more 
frequently. We have earlier cited some verses that 
relate her as one of the three saptasindhus, i.e. 
three sets of seven rivers each. Here are extracts 
from some more. Sarasvati, chief and pious among 
rivers, flowing from the mountains to the ocean, 
distributing riches to many existing beings, brings 
milk, butter and water for the progeny of Nahusa. 
Sarasvati, with her mighty waves breaks down the 
precipices of the mountains, like a digger for the 
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lotus fibers. She is the underminer of both her 
banks. Sarasvati is seven sisters (sapta-svasa), 
seven elements (sapta-dhatuh) and mother of 
seven-rivers (saptathi sindhumata); at another 
place she is called river of seven mother streams 
(sindhubhih saptamatrbhih). 

With Sarasvati we find Sutudri and Vipasa 
flowing from the mountain to the ocean which is 
called the 'repository created by gods' (yonim 
devakrtam). These are its western tributaries. In 
the east Drsadvati and Apaya are mentioned (III. 
23. 4). Yamuna is another river that used to flow 
westward and joined the sea or was a tributary of 
Sarasvati. Several palaeochannels of this river 
have been traced by geologists. 


At present the mighty Sarasvati is 
identified with Ghaggara and to its east is 
Chautala identified with Drsadvati. Both are now 
insignificant seasonal rivers. Yamuna has turned 
eastward to join Ganga at Allahabad. Its western 
tributaries Sutlej and Beas are now serving Indus 
as tributaries. There are many palaeochannels of 
Sutlej that have been traced and these are wrongly 
identified with Sarasvati by archaeologists. 


The above picture of Sarasvati is that of a 
living mighty river where paficajana and other 
men dwell. 


Sarasvati in the Mahabharata and 
Pilgrimage of Baladeva : The Mahabharata 
presents an entirely different picture of Sarasvati 
which exists only in traces. The time of its 
desiccation is not certain but at the time of 
Bharata war (c. 3138 BCE) this river was 
completely dried and only traces of it were known 
at some sacred places. The Salyaparva (Ch. 35-39) 
gives a detailed description of the pilgrimage of 
Balarama, the brother of Srikrsna, who decided 
not to take part in the war, instead to go on 
pilgrimage along the river Sarasvati. He returns on 
the last day when a mace duel was ensuing 
between the Kaurava prince Duryodhana and 
Bhimasena, the Pandava. This pilgrimage has 
never been critically analysed; here we are giving a 
fairly detailed description of the river Sarasvati as 
found by Balarama. Here we are ignoring some 
details that relate to eulogize Sarasvati as a sacred 
river; the motif behind this is discussed in the 
Appendix. 


Baladeva, only this name occurs in the 
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Salyaparva, starts his journey and spends his first 
night at the tirtha called Camsodbheda and next 
morning hurriedly proceeded to the next 
Udupana tirtha (Salay. 35. 87-89) where there used 
to live three sages. As clear from the name, 
Camsodbheda, it was a very small spring of water. 
Its size is indicated in the name camsa which was a 
cup used for drinking Soma in Vedic yajias. 
Obviously he could not bathe here in this spring 
although it is said the he bestowed dana after 
properly bathing; this may be his usual daily bath. 
The Udupana tirtha was a well where he only 
touched the water and sipped it (@caman) (Ibid. 
36. 2). This place is now famous as Piheva, or 
Prthtdaka. The third camp was at VinaSana tirtha 
where the Sarasvati was lost. This also is now a 
famous pilgrimage spot. Here again he could not 
take bath and only touched the water (Ibid. 37. 2). 
Then there is description of a number of tirthas 
which he visited but all this is not too relevant for 
our purpose to show that the river had desiccated 
at the time of the Bharata war. 


Marudhanava of Mahabharata: The sea to 
which Sarasvati and other rivers used to empty 
their waters also had transformed into a desert 
called Marudhanvana in the Mahabharata. This 
was known to people as Marusthala when British 
officers started exploring the region. Now it is 
called Thar desert. Thar means a plate or shallow 
depressed region. The name justifies Dr. Wadia's 
contention that it was epicontinental sea. 


However, there are some interesting 
episodes connected with this desert and we wish to 
refer very briefly some of them here. It is stated 
that there is a desert in the way between 
Hastinapura and Dvaraka which obviously was no 
other than the Thar desert of Rajasthan. In the 
Asvamedhikaparva (Ch. 52. 7) of Mahabharata it 
is related that when Srikrsna was returning to 
Dvaraka after the end of the great war he met 
Uttanka Muni in the desert (marudhanva) in his 
hermitage. There he informed him about war and 
its results. After a long discussion Krsna was 
pleased and granted a boon to the Muni that 
whenever he required the clouds, called Uttanka, 
will come in the desert and rain (53. 13, 17, 35 ff). 

In the same parva (Chs. 56-58) is repeated 
the story of Muni's ventures to pay daksina (final 
fee) to his teacher. He also appears in the 
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beginning of the work (Adiparva, Ch. 3) where he 
was troubled by the Naga king Taksaka in his 
efforts to pay ‘final fees' to his teacher and then he 
approached King Janamejaya, the great-grandson 
of Arjuna, to avenge the Nagas who had killed his 
father Pariksita. Uttanka Muni again finds 
mention in the Vanaparva (Chs. 201 - 02) where 
he, troubled by a desert devil Dhundhu, 
approaches King Kuvalasva of Ayodhya to kill 
him. Here the story relates that near his asrama 
there is 'a sea of sands called Ujjalaka' where lives 
the Danava Dhundhu (cyclone) and whenever he 
breathed the earth with mountains and forests 
used to swing and sun was shadowed for several 
days. This is not a rare scene in deserts which is 
figuratively narrated here. Such symbolism is in 
abundance in the Puranas and epics. However, the 
King Kuvalayasva, a contemporary of Janamejaya, 
killed the demon and earned the name 
Dhundhumara for himself. 


The more ancient story about this demon 
is related in the Ramayana.” The demon Lavana 
was the son of Madhu used to live in the city of 
Madhura, named after his father and, was terror to 
men. This name is geologically important because 
this city was established on the fringe of the Thar 
desert which later came to be known as Mathura. 
It is to be noted that Madhu” is salt in the sea and 
in the beginning of the creation of life on earth 
Narayana had to fight and defeat him; but he was 
not completely destroyed. His son is named 
Lavana, i.e. salt, most harmful for plants and life 
on earth. With the desiccation of Sarasvata Sea the 
salinity increased and when Rama was ruling over 
Ayodhya he sent his younger brother Satrughna to 
fight this geological menace. 


Concluding the above discussion we can 
summarise our contention in following words: i) 
There was a Sea where now stands the Thar 
desert. ii) This sea was served by the mighty Vedic 
river Sarasvati, with its seven tributaries. The 
geomorphic changes caused some rivers to dry and 
some to change their course stopping the supply of 
water consequently the sea also desiccated. The 
entire valley of Sarasvati became bereft of 
drainage system. ili) This sea maintained the 
ecological balance of the entire region of the 
Sarasvati/Harappa Civilization. With the gradual 
desiccation of this shallow sea monsoon also failed 
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in the entire region compelling the inhabitants to 
shift east or west wards. The newly acquired land 
in the Ganga Valley became the epicenter of the 
civilization in a new form. iv) The Sarasvati 
Civilization did not vanished but was transformed 
into the Ganga Civilization. There are plenty of 
common cultural traits of the Sarasvati civilization 
that were adopted and continue till date. This we 
have discussed in earlier section. v) 


Geographically the Sarasvati Civilization 
was limited to the north-west of the subcontinent 
while the Ganga Civilization spread over the 
entire subcontinent. 


Geomorphological Changes in Sarasvati Valley: 
The factor of geomorphological changes in the 
Sarasvati valley has never been taken into 
consideration by the scholars working on this 
civilization. Puri and Verma (1998 : 7-36) have 
made a study of Himalayan glaciers and concluded 
that due to some tectonic upheavals “the Vedic 
Saraswati got completely deprived of its perennial 
source of nourishment from Himalaya”. But they 
are referring to glacier portion of Saraswati. 


It does not explain the changes in the uplift 
of the earth surface of the valley of Sarasvati and 
shifting of its tributaries or sister rivers in the west 
and in the east. A glance at the palaeochannels of 
the rivers Sutlej and Yamuna leaves no doubt that 
they were gradually shifting towards west and east 
respectively. Such shifts cannot be attributed to 
tectonic/seismic events. This might be explained as 
some gradual uplift only. 


It is a matter of serious concern that the 
vast tract between Yamuna in the east and Sutlej 
in the west comprising of eastern Punjab, entire 
Haryana and northern Rajasthan & Cholistan in 
Pakistan (bordering the Thar desert) is entirely 
devoid of any drainage system. It has to be kept in 
mind that the region is thickly studded by ruins of 
ancient habitations. We cannot dismiss the matter 
by pointing to some tectonic/seismic events. 


We are inclined that the uplift of Sarasvati 
valley may be due to Aravali mountains which 
extends from Delhi in north-east to Gujarat in 
south-west. This geomorphological uplift caused 
western tributaries of Sarasvati turn westward and 
the the eastern one towards east. The flow of 
Sarasvati was so disrupted that at places its flow 
was visible on earth and disappeared at others. 
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This is profusely referred in the Puranas and the 
epic. When the literature refers to underground 
Sarasvati it is not a fancy or imagination. Scientists 
have bored some wells in Rajasthan to find 
ancient water that it ‘actually flows 
subterraneously at a speed estimated at 20 ma 
year.' (Danino 2010:74). 


Thus the contribution of Aravalis which 
lies between Gujarat in the SW and Delhi in the 
NE for disturbing the geometry and 
geomorphology of Sarasvati valley cannot be 
denied. 


On these lines we can delineate a 
comprehensive history of the subcontinent, nay of 
entire humanity that covers a period of not less 
than 120 million years. We have purposely avoided 
giving dates for many events because it, at present, 
is premature to pronounce dates and we leave this 
to future scholars to do this without fear or 
prejudice. 


APPENDIX 


The Puranic Concern 

This appendix explains some anomalous assertions 
in the Puranic descriptions which appear 
disturbing from historical point of view and likely 
to be used as evidence otherwise. By 'Puranic 
Concern' we mean efforts that were made to 
assimilate all the sacred places, legends and 
literary achievements of the Early and the Middle 
Vedic period within the geographical limit of the 
Ganga civilization. Special efforts were made to 
impose the sacredness of the lost River Sarasvati 
in the rivers of the Ganga plain. We have a fairly 
documented history of human movements and 
gradual habitation of the Ganga valley. The 
Mahabharata tells how Kuruksetra was inhabited 
and Hastinapur on the Ganga came into being and 
also, how a branch of the Kurus later shifted to 
Kausambi and Kasi. Similarly we also have a 
history of Kosala and Videh in Ramayana but here 
we need not go into details. 


The problem before the social thinkers of 
the Ganga Civilization was two-fold: i)how to 
keep the memory of the sacred river Sarasvati 
alive in the minds of the people and, ii) how to 
preserve the Vedic Samhitas in their original form. 
Here we discuss these points very briefly. This will 
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explain how the Puranas, originally works on 
history, were converted into encyclopedia of 
Hinduism. The most important feature of Puranas 
from history point of view is that although several 
new items were added from time to time but 
nothing has been expunged. This peculiarity helps 
a modern historian to dive deep into the antiquity 
and research. 


The social thinkers seem concerned about 
the continuation of the Vedic culture of Sarasvati 
period in the new Ganga Civilization. Preservation 
of the Vedic Samhitas on living tape-recorder, i.e. 
the human mind for several generation is one 
among such efforts. This was done so perfectly and 
accurately that any one can hear chanting the 
Vedic mantras in original tone without the loss of 
even a single syllable. While hearing the Vedic 
mantras one feels transferred to the Vedic period. 
This is a unique use of human mind that has no 
parallel in the world history. This also makes the 
Vedic Samhitas at par with the ancient records on 
papyrus of Egypt of clay tablets of Middle East as 
source of ancient history. 


Similarly efforts were made to perpetuate 
the memory of the lost river Sarasvati which had 
already gained the status of a goddess in the 
Regvedic times. There Sarasvati was a living river 
flowing from mountain to the sea but in the 
Puranic literature we find only a desiccated or 
broken image of it. Rather a story gained 
popularity that Sarasvati was asked to carry the 
'vadavanala' (the Sea-Fire) with her to plant in the 
sea; i.e. the river was made responsible for drying 
of the sea. 


This story is related in the the 
Prabhasakhanda of SkandaPurana and the 
Srstikhanda of the PadmaPurana." There it is 
stated that Visnu asked Sarasvati to carry and 
deposit 'badavanala' (Sea Fire) in the sea. At first 
she was reluctant because of the fear that it may 
burn her. Then her father Brahma intervened and 
suggested to flow some time above the ground and 
when it becomes unbearable flow underground. 
This she did. After depositing the fire in the Sea 
she asked the fire to work by capillary action. This 
is a geological phenomenon of evaporation of a 
desert sea water. This action in the Puranas is 
called siici-mukha, (needle-mouth).” Geologist 
D.N. Wadia describes this in following words “The 
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Reh salts are a mixture of the carbonate, sulphate 
and chloride of sodium together with calcium and 
magnesium salts, derived originally from the 
chemical disintegration of the detritus of the 
mountains, dissolved by percolating waters and 
then carried to the surface by capillary action in 
the warm dry weather.”” We wish to assert that 
this may be applied to the Rajasthan Sea that later 
became the Thar Desert. This Puranic picture of 
the river Sarasvati is quite different from that of 
the Rgvedic Sarasvati which was then a living and 
mighty river flowing from the mountain to the sea. 


There is another legend that go to establish 
the sacred presence of Sarasvati in the rivers of 
Ganga plain. Skandapurana (Prabhasakhanda, Ch. 
446) relates the story that while departing 
Sarasvati was greeted by her other sisters like 
Ganga, Yamuna, Savitri and Gayatri she was 
assured by the Ganga that while going westward 
whenever she will look east she will find her 
(Ganga). This can be viewed as the sacredness of 
Sarasvati being imposed in the River Ganga. The 
Salyaparva (38. 3-4) of the Mahabharata actually 
mentions seven rivers of the Ganga valley where 
sacred Sarasvati is present. These rivers are 
‘Suprabha, Kaficanaksi, Visala, Manorama, 
Oghavti, Surenu, and Vimalodaka’'. This is an 
attempt to confer the sanctity of Sarasvati in the 
rivers of Ganga valley. 


The other instance can be seen in the 
popular belief that Sarasvati is invisibly present in 
Ganga- Yamuna confluence at Allahabad and 
hence it is called 'Triveni'. People believe in this 
but do not realize that a third 'veni' is always 
formed wherever two rivers meet. Some geologists 
also justify this by saying that the River Yamuna 
has captured waters of the Sarasvati glacier hence 
it also is present invisibly in the Allahabad 
confluence. 


But third instance is most astonishing 
described in the Salyaparva (35. 77) of 
Mahabharata where it is explicitly said that 
Sarasvati formed confluence (sangam) with the 
sea at Prabhasa firtha i.e. in the gulf of Cambay. 
But a critical perusal of the whole chapter reveals 
that this statement can be nothing more than an 
attempt to eulogize this pilgrimage spot 
(Somanatha) by the presence of Sarasvati where 
the god Soma got rid of the curse and regained his 
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body luster. This chapter is followed by the 
description of Baladeva's pilgrimage on the dry 
course of Sarasvati; not from Prabhasa but from 
Camsodbheda. We have noted this above. Such 
instances may be examples of Puranic concern for 
the continuation of the vanished sacred river 
Sarasvati in the memory of people. The river 
Sarasvati is still one among the seven most sacred 
rivers of the country remembered at the time bath 
every day. 
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I 
urkey is often called “the cradle of 
civilization,” as it has been home to a rich 
variety of tribes and nations of people 
since 6500 BC. Hattis, Hittites, Phrygians, 
Urartians, Lycians, Lydians, Ionians, Persians, 
Macedonians, Romans, Byzantines, Seljuks and 
Ottomans have all held important places in 
Turkey's history. Ancient sites and ruins 
throughout the country attest to each civilization's 
unique character. Recently A temple complex, 
unearthed at Gtbekli Tepe — the name in Turkish 
for “potbelly hill” — in South-eastern Turkey that 
pre-dates even the pyramids, is rewriting the story 
of human evolution. Schmidt has uncovered a vast 
and beautiful temple complex, a structure so 
ancient that it may be the very first thing human 
beings ever built. The site isn't just old, it redefines 
old: the temple was built 11,500 years ago —a 
staggering 7,000 years before the Great Pyramid, 
and more than 6,000 years before Stonehenge first 
took shape. 


Even Americans accept the impact of 
Turkish cultural achievements in the making of 
their own Laws. A booklet, issued by the U.S. 
Congress, contains the following information: The 
23 relief portraits in marble are of men noted in 
history for the part they played in the evolution of 
what has become American law. They were placed 
over the gallery doors of the House of 
Representatives Chamber when it was remodelled 


* A paper submitted at the Indo-Turkish seminar on 
“Encounter between two Civilizations: India and Turkey 
in Historical perspective” organized by ICHR, New Delhi, 
at India International, on February 15th-17th, 2012 


** "Leela Nilayam’, 99-A, Indira Nagar, Gorakhpur-273 009 (U.P.) 367 


in 1949-1950. The plaster models of these reliefs 
may be seen on the walls of the Rayburn House 
Office Building subway terminal. It gives the 
names of all the 23 lawgivers in chronological 
order and at the top of it is Hammurabi (c. 2067- 
2025 BC) followed by Moses (c. 1571-1451 BC), 
Lycurgus (c. 900 BC), Solon (c. 595 BC), Gaius (c. 
110-180 AD), Papinian (c. 200 AD), Justinian (c. 
483-565), and others. 


Il 
India and Turkey are located at the two ends of 
the Ancient Oriental Civilization and have cultural 
and linguistic affinities. I have selected this topic 
with a view to emphasize the cultural interactions 
between the two great ancient cultures on the 
basis of archaeo-linguistic studies carried on in the 
entire western Asian region in which Turkey 
occupies an important position. Here, I wish to 
make it clear that I have concentrated on the 
Anatolian region of Turkey because it forms a 
very important cultural zone which has an impact 
on both Oriental and Occidental civilizations, and 
the archaeo-linguistic evidences given in this paper 
are mostly from this region. As we all know it is 
located on the great crossroads of ancient 
civilizations. It is a broad peninsula that lies 
between the Black and Mediterranean seas. 
Anatolia is a geographic and historical term 
denoting the westernmost protrusion of Asia, 
comprising the majority of the Republic of Turkey. 
The Greek name “Anatolia” means “where it 
originates, begins”. It is thus of the same meaning 
as the Latin names “Levant”, “Orient” and the 
Arabic name “Mashraq”. Of course Anatolia, 
Orient, Levant and Mashraq today designate 
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different areas in the world. “Anatolia” can thus 
be understood to be “east to Classical Greek 
states” or “the Byzantine East”. 


The region is bounded by the Black Sea to 
the north, Georgia to the northeast, Iran and the 
Armenian Highland to the east, Mesopotamia to 
the southeast, the Mediterranean Sea to the south 
and the Aegean Sea to the west. Anatolia has 
been home to many civilizations throughout 
history, such as the Hittites, Phrygians, Lydians, 
Persians, Greeks, Assyrians, Armenians, Romans, 
Georgians, Seljuk Turks and Ottomans. As a 
result, Anatolia is one of the most archaeologically 
rich places on earth. 


In about 2000 BC, Asia Minor was in the 
hands of the Hittites, who probably migrated from 
the area east of the Black Sea. Their civilization 
rivalled that of the Egyptians and Babylonians. In 
the 12th century BC, their empire fell to the 
Assyrians. Small seaboard states grew up, only to 
fall to the Greeks, who colonized the entire coast 
in about the 8th century BC. According to legend, 
they first laid siege to the city-state of Troy during 
the Trojan War. In 560 BC, Croesus mounted the 
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throne of Lydia in Asia Minor and soon brought 
all the Greek colonies under his rule. Croesus was 
overthrown by Cyrus the Great of Persia. Two 
hundred years later Alexander the Great again 
spread Greek rule over the peninsula. 

Antiquity 

Eastern Anatolia contains the oldest monumental 
structures in the world. For example, the 
monumental structures at Gtbekli Tepe were built 
by hunters and gatherers a thousand years before 
the development of agriculture. Eastern Anatolia 
is also a heart region for the Neolithic revolution, 
one of the earliest areas in which humans 
domesticated plants and animals. Neolithic sites 
such as Satalhtyuk, Saytnu, Nevali Cori and 
Hacilar represent the world's oldest known 
agricultural villages. 


The earliest historical records of Anatolia 
are from the Akkadian Empire under Sargon in 
the 24th century BC. The region was famous for 
exporting various raw materials. The Assyrian 
Empire claimed the resources, notably silver. One 
of the numerous Assyrian cuneiform records 
found in Anatolia at Kanesh uses an advanced 
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system of trading computations and credit lines. 


Unlike the Akkadians and the Assyrians, 
whose Anatolian possessions were peripheral to 
their core lands in Mesopotamia, the Hittites were 
centred at Hattusa in north-central Anatolia. They 
were speakers of an Indo-European language 
known as the “language of Nesa”. Originating 
from Nesa, they conquered Hattusa in the 18th 
century BC, imposing themselves over a Hurrian 
speaking population. During the Late Bronze 
Age, they created an empire, the Hittite New 
Kingdom, which reached its height in the 14th 
century BC. The empire included a large part of 
Anatolia, north-western Syria and upper 
Mesopotamia. After 1180 BC, the empire 
disintegrated into several independent “Neo- 
Hittite” states. Ancient Anatolia is subdivided by 
modern scholars into various regions named after 
the people that occupied them, such as Lydia, 
Lycia, Caria, Mysia, Bithynia, Phrygia, Galatia, 
Lycaonia, Pisidia, Paphlagonia, Cilicia, and 
Cappadocia. 

The Hittite Cuneiform Tablets from Bogazkty 
Since the archive of cuneiform clay tablets from 
Bogazkty (ancient Hattusas) are referred to in this 
paper extensively and that they present the only 
extant recorded material about the civilization of 
Hittites, one of the most powerful political 
organizations of the Middle East during the 2nd 
millennium BC, let us examine their content in 
detail. Most of our knowledge relating to that 
period of history in Asia Minor and partially in the 
Middle East comes from the cuneiform tablets 
found at Bogazkty. This archive that totals up 
nearly 25,000 tablets includes the records of social, 
political, commercial, military, religious, legislative 
and artistic lives of the era. The archive includes 
tablets of Treaty of Quadesh signed between 
Hittites and Egypt. This well-known treaty of 
“eternal peace” guaranteed peace and security 
throughout the area. The archive includes tablets 
of many literary works, chiefly of an epic and 
mythological character; some of the most 
important of these tell the story of the exploits and 
quarrels of the gods, which in their essential 
features differ little from those of other Middle 
Eastern peoples. The Hittite civilization while 
being linked with that of the Akkadians and 
Sumerians and was not free from Egyptian and 
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Hurrian influences, it seems also that, in its turn, 
Hittite arts and civilization had some influences on 
the arts of the Aegean. I have therefore discussed 
the cultural contacts of India not only with Turkey 
but with other cultural centres in Western Asia 
with which both the countries have cultural 
interactions at the end of the Proto-historic and 
beginning of the historic period. 


il 
Indian and Western Asian Cultural Contacts 
The purpose of the present paper is to bring to 
light the various personal names of numerous 
Western Asian Indo-Aryan rulers mentioned in 
Indian Texts (Vedic Hymns, the Great Epics — 
Ramayana and Mahabharata — and Puranas), and 
also to highlight that the ancient Oriental world, 
i.e., Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Arabia, Anatolia, 
Mesopotamia and Iran owe much to Indian history 
and tradition to understand the origin and 
evolution of their own ancient history and 
civilization. Archaeological evidences of objects of 
non-Harappan origin found at Lothal, Harappa 
and Mohenjo-daro clearly indicate close trade 
relations between India and Mesopotamia in the 
Sargonid period. Since the dichotomy between 
Harappan and Vedic cultures is no more tenable, it 
is possible to push back the inter-cultural relation 
between India and Western Asia to at least the 
third millennium BC. 


Wadell (1968, p.505) had declared in the 
third decade of the twentieth century that he has 
discovered 'the complete official King-Lists and 
Chronicles of the Early Aryans from the first king 
of the First Aryan Dynasty continuously down in 
unbroken line to the classic historical period, 
which have been fortunately preserved by the 
Eastern or Indian branch of the Aryans, the 
unique key to the King-Lists of the Sumerians and 
Babylonians and Early Dynastic Egyptians’, and 
that he had recovered through the Sumerian 
dynastic records 'the exact dates of all the famous 
Aryan kings and priest-kings celebrated in the 
Indian Vedic psalms and Epics’. But, it is a pity 
that Indian scholars, by and large, have not paid 
adequate attention to the historic records left 
behind by the Indo-Aryan rulers of ancient 
Western Asia. 


Besides two original documents (Bogazkty 
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Syrian Desert 


Arabian Desert 


tablets mentioning Vedic Gods, Indra, Varuna, 
Marut, and Nasatyas and Mitanni Horse training 
treatise of Kikkuli) hundreds of other Indo-Aryan 
and Semitic documents unearthed in Egypt, 
Turkey, Iraq, Syria and Israel have altogether been 
ignored by the scholars. A close study of these 
documents will undoubtedly be rewarding. Lack of 
opportunities to study cuneiform alphabet and the 
Akkadian, Hurrian, Kassite and Hitti languages, in 
which these documents are written, has hampered 
research into this phase of ancient history in India. 
Whatever little we know is because of the efforts 
of the western scholars, viz. Waddell (1968), Gttze 
(1933), Sayce (1933) and others who knew both 
the Sanskrit and the Semitic languages, and they 
have tried to project the influence of the Indian 
tradition on the western Asian civilization. 

Nag (1954 : 107-108) may be nearer to the 
truth when he says that 'with the Kassittes with 
Aryan names, definite, Indo-Aryan races were 


marching from East to West in the early 17th 
century BC and they must have swept through 
Palestine into Egypt in their swift chariots’. This 
has been clearly brought out by the Palestinologist 
Albright (1949). Many cuneiform tablets of the 
15th-14th century BC have been discovered in 
Palestine; and, carefully analyzing the personal 
names, 'the experts have found ... about one-third 
(of these names) can be identified without 
hesitation as Indo-Aryan'. These Indo-Aryans (of 
Palestine) were part of the great southward 
migration, which brought the Vedic Aryans south- 
west into northern Mesopotamia, the precursors of 
the Mitannis; many personal names belonging to 
them have been found in cuneiform tablets from 
Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, Syria and Palestine — 
all dating between BC 1600 and BC 1250. As P.E. 
Dumont has shown, perhaps 'a fourth of these 
names like Indaruta (Amarna Tablets) are 
identical with names in the Vedas and other early 
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Sanskrit literature.' These names provide evidence 
that such Indic deities as Indra (the storm god), 
Yamin and Surya were once worshipped in 
Palestine. A few Mitanni or Hurrian names appear 
in the cuneiform tablets of the Late Bronze Age 
from Palestine. The Hurrians were first identified 
(1889) by reference to a letter written in Hurrian 
by Tushratha, king of Mitanni, to the Egyptian 
Pharaoh of the Amarna period. In 1915, the very 
name Hurrian was discovered in a Boghaz Koi 
tablet; and since then we notice a rapid progress in 
the reading of the Hurrian and Hittite documents. 
The Hittite inscriptions make no ethnic distinction 
between the two elements in the Hurrian 
partnership. These Hurrians along with the 
Mitannis played a major part in the history of 
Western Asia for more than one thousand years 
(2300-1200 BC). The so-called blank period of the 
2nd millennium BC (2000-1000 BC) of Western 
Asia had been filled up by the Indo-Aryan folks 
like Hyksos, Kassites, Mitannis and Hittites. 


Nag (1954 : 70) is of the view that 'about 
1750 BC Aryan language speaking Kassites 
emerged from North-Western Iran and held sway 
over Babylonia for five centuries (1746-1180 BC). 
Ethnically the Kassites were Indo-Aryan speaking 
people and their chief god was Suryah, the sun, 
another god called Maruthah may be the Vedic 
Marut, the deity of wind and storm. The word for 
Kassite god was Bughas (equal to Sanskrit 
Bhagavan?).' | am of the view that Bhagavan is 
quite a late word and the identification is not 
correct. Instead, Bughas might have been Bhaga 
mentioned in the Rigveda as one of the seven 
forms of God sun. 


Since 1887, hundreds of cuneiform tablets 
have been found in the Egyptian archives of Tell 
el-Amarna which throw a flood of light on the 
politics and social life of that epoch. In the fourth 
millennium, in sites of Jericho shrines were 
discovered linga (phallus) symbols with animal 
figures and which thus was a cult-object in 
Palestine. 


IV 
Indo-Aryan Words and Personal Names in 
Western Asia 
The famous correspondence between the Egyptian 
Government and its officials on the one hand and 
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sister Governments in Asia on the other which 
was discovered at Tel el-Amarna made us 
acquainted with the Mesopotamian kingdom of 
Mitanni and the names of many of its rulers. 
Among the letters was one from a king Dusratta 
which was written in the native language of the 
country. The discovery nearly twenty years later of 
the cuneiform tablets preserved in the libraries of 
the Hittite capital at Boghaz Keui in Cappadocia 
brought to light fresh information concerning 
Mitanni. Not only did we acquire a large amount 
of additional knowledge as regards its history and 
princes, but also we learned further that it was not 
homogeneous in either population or speech. 
Along with other deities, Mitanni and Babylonian 
deities with Indian names are invoked in its 
records, and by the side of Mitanni another name 
is employed which could be read Kharri or 
'Kharriyan' and in which, therefore, Dr. Winckler 
proposed to see the name of the Aryans. 


Meanwhile attempts had been made to 
explain some of the names of the Egyptian 
officials in Syria mentioned in the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets as of Iranian origin. The tablets had 
already informed us that Artatama was the 
grandfather of Dusratta, while Artassumara was 
his brother, and a Mitannian is also mentioned 
who bore the name of Artessupa. It was easy to 
see in them the Iranian arta (Sk. rit). The fact that 
in one of the tablets from the library of Assur- 
bani-pal Mitra is stated to be a name of the Sun- 
god was quoted as a proof that an Iranian 
language was once spoken in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Assyria. 


But further knowledge of the Hittite 
records showed that the attempt to explain the 
Mitannian names from an Iranian dictionary was 
illusory. The names of the deities invoked in the 
Mitannian documents are not Iranian, but the 
Vedic Indra, Varuna, Mitra and Nasatya. It 
became evident, therefore, that the Indo- 
European language spoken in Mitanni and its 
neighbourhood was not Iranian, but Sanskrit. As 
far the syllabary from the library of Assur-bani-pal 
is concerned, that belongs to a period when 
Assyria had long been in contact with Media and 
other Iranian tribes. 


The conclusion derived from the names of 
the deities in the Mitannian documents was 
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confirmed by further discoveries. Among the 
tablets found at Boghaz Keui is the copy of a work 
by an author named Kikkuli, descriptive of horse 
breeding and racing. This was in the hands of 
certain part of the population of eastern Asia 
Minor whose language was not Hittite. The 
technical words and terms used in the profession, 
however, naturally passed into the Hittite 
language and they turn out to be Sanskrit. Among 
them are the names of the numerals: aika 'one', 
Skt. eka (not Zend aeva); tera 'three', (Skt. Tri), 
panza ‘five' (Skt. Panch-); satta, sapta 'seven' (Skt. 
Sapta-); nawa 'nine' (Skt. Nava-). Thus we have 
aikawartanna ‘one turn'; terawartanna 'threefold 
turns’; panzawartanna ‘five turns, where wartanna 
is the Skt. Vartana. Through these Sanskrit- 
speaking horse-breeders the Hittites derived one 
of their names for the Fire-god Agnis as well as 
the words yugan ‘a yoke’, probably also yugas 
‘one-year-old’ and tayugas 'two-year-old' used of 
horses and oxen. 


It thus became evident that if we wish to 
find eastern Indo-European elements in the 
proper names recorded in the Tel el-Amarna and 
Boghaz-Keui tablets we must have recourse to a 
Sanskrit and not to a Zend dictionary. This has 
been done, accordingly, by several German 
scholars of whom Porzig (1927) is the most 
prominent. He has found etymologies not only for 
the names of the Mitanni princes, but for many 
other leading characters as well; Abiratta, for 
example, becomes the 'Old Indian' Abhi-ratha 
‘Owner of a superior chariot', Artassumara is Rta- 
smara 'Remembering the sacred law’, while 
Kretschmer turns the name of the Amorite prince 
of Kadesh, Aitaggama, into Eta-gama 'Rider of a 
Piebald'. Thapar (1961: 59) is also of the opinion 
that the 'presence of Indo-European element in 
the language of Cappadocia is ...attested as early 
as the beginning of the second millennium BC. 
These betray the Aryan element of the ruling class 
on the upper Euphrates about the time, when 
movements of people with fresh ethnic elements 
were taking place. Curiously enough the forms of 
these elements are more akin to Sanskrit than to 
any Iranian dialect.’ 


Support for these 'Old-Indian' etymologies 
is supposed to be found in the fact that several of 
the Mitannian names begin with Arta-. The word 
has strongly Aryan appearance, and where we do 
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not know the origin of a name or even the 
language to which it belongs, it is easy to discover 
Indian etymologies for the names in which it 
appears. Unfortunately, however, the letter of 
Dusratta shows that art- is also a Mitannian word 
which forms part of the compound att-art-(ippi) 
‘grandfather’, a compound of att-ippi ‘father’. It 
may, of course, have been borrowed by the 
Mitannians from their Aryan neighbours, but so, 
too, may some other elements in Mitannian names 
which seem to bear an Aryan impress. At all 
events the name of Dusratta himself has thus far 
eluded any satisfactory Aryan etymology; Husing 
made it the Skt. Dus-ratha 'with a bad chariot’, 
Scheftelovita Dus-raddha ‘Difficult to overcome’. 
The first explanation is obviously impossible; the 
second encounters phonetic difficulties. However, 
Dasharatha, father of Lord Ram in Valmiki's 
Ramayana and a well-known celebrated king of 
Ayodhya, could easily be identified with Dusratta 
without bothering about the etymology of the 
name. 


The belief that the Mitannians and 
'Kharriyans' were separate peoples finds no 
support in the texts themselves. The first name 
had a wider signification than the second one and 
its origin is still unknown. If it is of 'Asianic' 
derivation, Mita-na or Mitanna would mean 'land 
of Mita' or Midas, implying occupation at some 
time or other by invaders from Asia Minor. As for 
the 'Kharriyans'’, the first syllable of the name is 
represented by a character which has the variant 
values of khar, khur, and mur. Khar was selected 
by Winckler because he wished to identify the 
word with 'Aryan’, which is a phonetic 
impossibility. Khur is now generally read by the 
German scholars for the equally impossible object 
of identifying its holders with the Horites of 
Southern Palestine and Edom. Since we know the 
names of many of Indo-Aryan kings in this region, 
Winckler's identification seems to be nearer to 
truth, whether or not it is phonetically possible. 


Sayce (1933) on the basis of his studies of 
the Indian and western Asian cultures long ago 
came to the conclusion that : 


(1) There is no evidence for the belief, now 
abandoned, that there was an Iranian element 
in the population of the Near East in the Tel 
el-Amarna age. 
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(2) There was, however, in both Mesopotamia 
and Eastern Asia Minor, persons who spoke — 
not a derivative language from Sanskrit — 
Sanskrit itself and who occupied themselves 
with breeding and training horse. 


(3) Arguments derived from the conjectural 
etymologies of proper names are always 
dangerous, more especially where the 
language to which the names belong is 
unknown. 


(4) It is possible that some of the personages 
mentioned in the Tel-el-Amarna and Hittite 
texts were Indian and bore Indian names and 
that Sanskrit was spoken in the Near East in 
the fifteenth century before our era. 


Besides Sayce, the German scholar Gttze 
(1933) has discussed in detail that SUNASSURA 
was an Indian king of Kizwatna in West Asia. As 
we all know that for a long time it has been known 
that in the Amarna age, i.e. at 1400 BC, there were 
many Indo-Iranian rulers in the Syrian and 
Mesopotamian kingdoms. Especially the dynasty 
of the Churri and Mitannian Empire, which plays 
the role of a great period we are concerned with, 
belongs to the constituent part of the population 
of the ancient Near East (Sayce 1933). Having 
obtained the culmination of its influence, the 
Mitannian kingdom extended to the coast of the 
Mediterranean (Gttze 1928) and we are therefore 
not surprised to meet Indo-Iranians also in the 
adjoining parts of Syria and even of Palestine. 
There names have already been collected and 
interpreted by several scholars such as Hommel 
(1898), Scheftelowitz (1902), Bloomfield (1906), 
Meyer (1908) and Friedrich (1929). To their list 
might be added the name of Sanassura occurring 
in Hittite cuneiform documents (Luckenbill 1921 
and Weidner 1923). 


Beyond any doubt, Sunassura is a name of 
the same type as Artatama, Artamanya, Sutarna, 
Mattiwaza, Aitaggama, etc. If we look for an Indo- 
Iranian interpretation we recognize easily at the 
end of the compound the Ind. sura and Av. sura 
‘strong, brave, hero'. Here the Ind. 8 is replaced by 
s in cuneiform writing in the same manner as, for 
instance, in the name Piridaswa, which contains 
certainly the Indian word asva and means 
probably 'who possesses a war-horse' (Porzig 
1927). It is more difficult to recognize the Ind. 
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resp. Av. word which we suppose equivalent to the 
first part of Sunassura. The § of cuneiform writing 
suits Ind. § as well as Ind. s. The first equation is 
shown above. The other we have, for instance, in 
Suwardatta, i.e. 'given by the sun-god (svar)', or in 
Subandhu, i.e. 'who has noble relatives'. So it is 
possible to suppose suna- or suna-. But only the 
first gives a satisfactory meaning: Suna- is the Rig- 
Veda 'Prosperity, health, success’, and the 
accusative sunam often occurs as an adverb in the 
sense 'to prosperity, with success' (Petersburger 
Worterbuch, vii, col. 257). In the beginning of a 
compound we find it in the Vedic proper name 
suna-hotra- (ibid.). That is the name of a family of 
priests, and it suits their behaviour very well, 
because evidently it means: 'one whose sacrifice 
(is, leads) to prosperity’. I quote it, because its 
structure seems quite related to that of the name 
under discussion. Sunassura looks, like the 
counterpart, if not to sund-hotra-, then to Ssuna- 
hotr-, which, it is a scientific duty to add, is merely 
hypothetical. A counterpart adapted to the other 
class from which the king came, is that of the 
warrior: 'the hero to prosperity’. For the idea 
underlying this name we have an instructive test in 
the strophe RV. 1.54.7: 'The man will prosper 
(Susuvat) as king and right lord whose sacrificing 
fulfils his (i.e. Indra's) commandments.' Here we 
have the connexion of the hero-king with 
‘prosperity’ in quite the same manner as in the 
name of the king of Kizwatna. 

The spelling Su-na-as-su-ra, throughout 
observed, gives by its middle §§ a reference to the 
place of accent: Sund-sura. It would be entirely in 
accordance with the rules prescribed by 
grammarians concerning the accentuation of a 
Tatpurusa with indeclinable first part 
[Wackernagel, A/tindische Grammatik, 106 f.; it is 
also quoted in a passage in Panini (VI.2.2) which 
states this accentuation]. 


Sunassura is a king of Kizwatna. To 
recognize that he bears an Indian name — since we 
can eliminate Iranian, because sunam is not to be 
found in Iranian —i.e. that he descends from a 
family of Indian rulers, is of importance as to the 
localization of his country Kizwatna. Yet, the 
general supposition is that the country is to be 
localized on the northern shore of Asia Minor 
(Garstang-Mayer, 1923; Unger, 1926; Forrer, 1926; 
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Bilabel, 1927; Meyer, Ed., 1928). In contradiction 
to this, Gttze (1933) is convinced that it was 
situated on the coast of the Mediterranean round 
the gulf of Issus. From the Indian character of the 
king's name he derives a new argument for his 
opinion. This argument alone, he confesses, is by 
no means decisive, but it strengthens his position 
in a very convenient way. If this localization is 
accepted, the country of the kings of Indian 
dynasty joins immediately to the territory known 
long ago as ruled by Indo-Iranians. In the north of 
Asia Minor, however, on the Black Sea, an Indian 
would be totally isolated, and we would be 
enforced to assume that he had been separated by 
a singular fate from the Churritic-Mitannian 
territory where Indo-Iranians are familiar. Such a 
supposition is very unlikely. 


Of course, these Indians were, also in 
Kizwatna, a very thin stratum of nobles and 
warriors. Perhaps, only the King's family was 
Indian. In the population many and various 
ingredients might have been mingled together. For 
instance, the name of a Kizwatnian Ammi-hatna 
(Gotze, 1933, p.128, n. 4) refers to one which can 
be identified. It is surely 'Amoritic’, that is to say, 
it belongs to a very old layer of Semites. Its 
occurrence in Kizwatna points to the same 
direction as that of the Indian name discussed 
here. The home of the Amorites is (in spite of all 
objections) Northern Mesopotamia. Therefore, an 
Amorite on the gulf of Issus can be explained 
historically; he would be isolated and very strange 
on the Black Sea. 


So, we come to the conclusion: the name 
Sunassura is an Indian one and that his country 
Kitzwatna was situated on the Mediterranean. 
Besides the above Indo-Aryan names, some more 
names in Western Asia have been identified with 
the Indo-Aryan names mentioned in the Vedic 
literature. Chatterjee (1942: 55-56) may be nearer 
to the truth when he identified tribes from Asia 
Minor and Greek Islands (i.e. 'from northern 
countries and seas') which fought with Ramses-II 
in 1229 BC as his allies against the Libyans and 
defeated them with Indo-Aryan names. These 
tribes were Akhayawasa, Ruku, Turusa, Sakarsa 
and Sardena. Out of these he has identified 
Akhayawasa as Yaksu, Sakarsa as sigru, and 
Turvasa as a composite name for Tur and Vasa 
ganas mentioned in the Rigveda. 
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The founder of the dynasty of King 
Sunassura is described as Parivatri. I think that this 
is an incorrect reading of the name. The correct 
reading is Pa-ri-var-ata, i.e., Priyavarat. Puranas 
describe a similar king as the founder of an ancient 
dynasty in India. A beautiful seal of his successor, 
Isu-putah-su was discovered as a result of 
excavations carried out in Goylin Kule, Tarsus. 
These kings reigned in the later part of the 
sixteenth century BC. Alasia (Cyprus) was 
governed by another Indo-Aryan dynasty. E-Su- 
Wa-ra, a king of this dynasty, wrote a letter toa 
king of Ugarit. A tablet found in the royal archives 
of Ugarit includes a letter written by this prince 
and reflects events of the late thirteenth century 
BC on the eve of the 'Peoples of the Sea' 
(Ahhiwaja) invasion. Manapa Datt and Ura Datt 
were two other Indo-Aryan kings who ruled the 
‘Country of Setha River' in Anatolia (Steffani, 
1964). 


Tell-el-Amarna tablets reveal the existence 
of a number of Indo-Aryan princes who ruled in 
different small states in Syria, Lebanon and 
Palestine (Prichard). They were either vassals of 
Egypt or were governors appointed for defending 
the Egyptian Empire in Asia. These princes 
belonged to the Maryanu class of warriors who 
were mentioned in various Egyptian and 
Akkadian documents. It is interesting to note that 
they are also mentioned in the Rigveda (as Marg). 
These Indo-Aryan fighters were well-known for 
their valour. These princes proved their valour and 
loyalty by repulsing raids and rebellions of the 
Jews. Some of these Indo-Aryan warriors acted as 
political and military advisers to the Egyptian 
kings. One of them was Pu-u-ra who was in a 
position to order Addiya and his garrisons out of 
Jerusalem (Campbell, 1964). Addiya was the 
Egyptian resident governor of Palestine with his 
seat at Gaza. He was an Indo-European prince 
and had fought many a battle against the Jews 
(Prichard). Another Indo-European prince 
Shuwardatta controlled the region south of 
Jerusalem. He and another Indo-Aryan prince Bir- 
diya defended the Egyptian territories against the 
onslaught of the Jews. Widdiya was the governor 
prince of Ashlelor. Issuya, Shubandhu, Shaiiya, 
Yash Datta, Biridi, Birashena, Balu-Mihir and 
many other Indo-Aryan princes are mentioned in 
Tell-el-Amarna Tablets as fighting against the 
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enemies of Egypt. Their letters in Cuneiform 
alphabet have already been translated in several 
languages. 


Biryadiya (or Bir deva) was the governor 
of Damascus. He claimed to be the son of 
Shattruhana. Shuvardatta controlled the territory 
of Helron. Bridashava was a powerful commander 
who rebelled against the Egyptian power. In one 
of the Tell-el-Amarna letters he is accused of 
storming the cities of Inu-ama (i.e. Yanuha). 
Indrauta was another Indo-Aryan prince who is 
stated to have supplied fifty chariots to Shuvadatta 
to fight against the 'Apirus'. The noted American 
scholar James B. Prichard, who translated these 
letters, confirms that these princes were Aryans. 


Indo-Aryan contacts with Egyptians made 
profound impact on their religious beliefs. In place 
of devotion to Amun, Aton became a national god. 
The sun King Amenhotep IV changed his name to 
Akhenaton. Vedic god Marut was worshipped not 
only in Mitanni but also in Elam and Luristan 
(Bacon). Besides the names discussed here there 
are many other names. Waddel has given the 
complete list of such names. However, I am simply 
giving below 23 such names with their Indo-Aryan 
counterparts (in parentheses) available in Indian 
tradition to substantiate the point raised above. 


1 Issaku ([kshwaku) 

2 Man (Manu) 

3. Shur-Sin (Sur-Sen) 

4. Shargar (Sagar) 

a Purash-Sin (Purush sen) 

6 Sanduri (Shand, a demon son of 
Sukracharya) 

7.  Beg-datti (Bhagadatta) 

8. Sutresh (Suresh = Indra) 

9. Aurparnis (Aurwani of Bhrigu dynasty) 

10. Bagbarna (Bhag Varna) 

11. Ashabarna (Ashwavarna = horseman) 

12. Sri-das-sh (Sridas or Suddas) 

13. Serila (Sri = Balaram) 

14. Artia (Atyarati, a king of Solar dynasty, 
brother of Manuya (Aitareya Brahman 8.4.1) 

15. Ennamati (/nan = sun) 

16. Addattoi (Adityah) 

17. Aria (Arya = a Nag king Aryaka) 

18. Punnia (Punya, Son of Dirghatama) 

19. Tur Senni (Turag Shreni or Turash = Indra) 

20. Parush (Purusha) 
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21. Kesia (Kesi = son of Kashyapa) 
22. Partasua (Partushya) 
23. Madhuwatta (Madhushyanta, Madhu 

Yadava). 

Singh (1995 : 270-71) is also of the opinion 
that 'big merchants engaged in international trade' 
have been mentioned by name in the Rigveda 
‘with greater than those in the Buddhist texts'. He 
refers to Kaksivan Ausija and Usija who are 
referred there for twenty and thirty-one times 
respectively. Sudasa like many others was also 
engaged in trade. He is also of the opinion that 
Bharatas and their rival Purus were also engaged 
in trade. He is of the opinion that 'there is no 
doubt that trade operations were conducted on a 
very impressive scale which itself could raise every 
outstanding business house in public esteem to be 
addressed as raja, the illustrious one, and identifies 
them with outstanding Aryan personalities found 
in the West Asian records. He quotes T. Burrow 
(1955) at length : 


The earliest recorded traces of the Aryan 
people come neither from India nor from 
Iran, but from the Near East. The presence 
of Aryans in this area is recorded principally 
in documents of the Mitanni kingdom of the 
North Mesopotamia during the period 1500- 
1300 BC. The list of royal names preserved 
in a variety of cuneiform documents has 
distinctly Aryan appearance, even though 
their interpretation is not absolutely certain 
in all cases. The names of these kings are as 
follows: Sutarna, Asussatar, Artadoma, 
Artasumara, Tusratha, Mativaza, i.e. in 
Indo-Aryan form Sutarna (cf. Ved. 
Sutarman-), Prasastra- ‘director, ruler’, 
(Sauksatra- son of Suksatra-(?), 
Rtadhaman- (nom. Rtadhama) Ved. Skt. 
Rtasmara- 'mindful of right', Tvisratha cf. 
Ved. Tvesaratha-'having running chariots’, 
Mativaja- 'victorious through prayer’. In 
addition they are found in private 
documents from this area written in 
Assyrian a number of proper names of local 
notables which can be interpreted as Aryan, 
e.g. Artmna, Bardasva, Biryasura, Purusa, 
Saimsura, Satavaza, i.e. Rtamna 'mindful of 
the law, Varddhasva- son of Vrddhasva', 
Viryasura- hero of valour; Purusa- 'man, 
male', Ksemasura ‘hero of peace or 
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security’, Satvaja- 'he who has won prizes' 
(Bur. Cf. V-Vajasati). 


This was a period of the expansion of 
Mitanni influence in the surrounding 
territories. Consequently we come across 
rulers of neighbouring principalities having 
similar Aryan names, and this extends as far 
as Syria and Palestine. The clearest example 
of Aryan names among these are — 
Suvardata: Svardata- 'given by heaven’; 
Satuara: Sa-vara- a stem bearing the same 
relation to Skt. Satvan- 'powerful, victorious: 
a warrior’ as does Skt. Isvara- 'lord' to Av. 
Isvan-; Artmanya: Rtamanya- 'thinking on 
the law'; Biridasva: Vrddhasva 'possessing 
large horses'; Biryawaza: Viryavaja- 'having 
the prize of valour'; Indarota: Indrota (RV)- 
‘helped by Indra’; 'Subandhu'- Subandhu.... 


The contemporary Hittite kingdom had 
close relation both of peace and war with the 
Mitanni kingdom and some of the 
documents from the Hittite capital provide 
important evidence for the presence of 
Aryans in the Mitanni country. The most 
interesting of these documents is a treaty 
concluded between the Hittite King 
Suppiluliuma and the Mitanni king 
Matiwaza (c. 1350 BC). Among the 
divinities sworn by in this document there 
occur four well-known Vedic divine names. 
They are Indra, Mitras(il), Asatia(nna), 
Uruvanass(il), which stripped of their non- 
Aryan terminations are unmistakably Vedic 
Indra, Mitra, Nasatya and Varuna. It is clear 
that not only Aryan language, but also 
Aryan religion in a form closely resembling 
that known from the Rgveda, was current in 
this region of the Near East during this 
period. 


Among the archives of the Hittite 
capital there exists a treatise on the care and 
training of horses. This is written in Hittite 
language, but the author, who had charge of 
the royal horses was a Mitanni called 
Kikkuli. Furthermore some of the technical 
terms used in the work are Aryan words. 
These are aika vartanna, tera vartanna, satta 
vartanna, and navavartanna (= Skt. Eka 
vartan- 'one turn' (of the course)’, and 
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likewise for the numbers three, five, seven 
and nine). The existence of these loan words 
in the Hittite texts shows clearly the priority 
of the Aryan loan words. 


In addition to the above evidence there 
are few Aryan traces among the documents 
of the Kassite dynasty of Babylon (c. 1750- 
1170 BC). The Kassites themselves were 
invaders from the east, from the Iranian 
plateau, and their language of which nothing 
is known, has no connection whatever with 
the Aryan or Indo-European. Nevertheless 
in a list of the names of gods with 
Babylonian equivalents we find a sun-god 
Surias (rendered Samas) which must be 
clearly identified with Skt. Marut- though 
some difficulty is caused by the fact that the 
Skt. Word always occurs in the plural. 
Among the kings of the dynasty one has a 
name which can be interpreted as Aryan: 
Abirattasa: Abhi+ratha- 'facing chariot’ (in 
battle). 


... They were settled primarily in the 
Mitanni kingdom, and where they are found 
outside, there it is in areas specifically 
affected by Mitanni political and cultural 
expansion. There is no doubt that even the 
few Kassite names should be traced to this 
source, since in Iran, from where they 
migrated there is no trace in the early part of 
the next millennium. 


These Aryan appear in Mitanni from 1500 
BC as the ruling dynasty, which means that 
they must first have entered the country as 
conquerors. 


It is clear from what has been discussed 
above that we find Aryan names in the documents 
of Mitanni, Nuzi and Khattis (Hitites). At least 81 
Aryan proper names (13 from Mitanni, 23 from 
Nuzi and 45 from Syrian documents) are known 
(Dumont, p. 251). The Mitannian have king 
Tusaratta (i.e. Dasaratha) who worships Raman 
(Rama) as his family deity (vide letter of Tusaratta 
to Amenhotep III, dated in c. 1400 BC in Tell-el- 
Amarna archives). The chronological 
developments of the deity seem to be Rama 
(Indian) — Raman (Mitanni) —- Rahaman (Semitic) 
(Roy, 1975-76: 149). A treatise on the training of 
horses written by one Kikkuli, a Hittite horse 
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trainer, in Sanskrit language has been found in the 
Bogazkty archives (c. 1400 BC). Finally, the 
Bogazkty treaty (1380 BC) between the Hittite 
king Suppilulium and the Mitanni king Mattiwaza 
invokes the Vedic gods Indra, Varuna, Mitra and 
Nasatyas as guardian deities of the treaty, who 
were definitely Indian and not Indo-Iranian gods 
as thought by some scholars. 


Thus it is apparent that on the basis of 
the study of various personal proper names in 
western Asia, India's cultural contacts with it is 
likely to go back quite early in time, at least during 
Harappan period. It was till now known that 
during the historical times contacts between 
Indian and the Achaeminian Empire, the Graeco- 
Bactrian kingdoms and the Roman world were 
well-developed. Indeed, by the 3rd century BC a 
caravan highway ran from Taxila via Kandahar, 
Herat and Ecbatana to Selucia and was joined by 
the Taxila-Kabul-Bactria route. Besides, there was 
also a coastal sea-route to Seleucia along the 
Persian Gulf and up the Tigirs. It was by this route 
that Greek travellers, envoys, and craftsmen 
reached the Mauryan Empire. As a result of 
India's regular and intimate contacts with the 
West, a considerable number of foreign objects 
have been found at various sites. This contact in 
the historical period had a long background 
developed much earlier in the 3rd-2nd millennium 
BC. 


Vv 
Archaeological Evidence of Cross-Cultural 
Contacts with Western Asia in the Third-Second 
Millennium BC 
Besides these Indo-Aryan personal names, we 
have definite archaeological evidences which 
conclusively prove the cross-cultural contacts 
between India and Western Asia in the third- 
second millennium BC. The highly resourceful 
craftsmen of Indus cities could even produce 
scientific instruments in shell, of which compass 
and linear scale are good examples. Many of the 
luxury articles of gemstone and ivory were 
exported to Bahrain, and Ur, Kish and Brak in 
Mesopotamia besides Susa in Elam. The 
Harappan merchant was not satisfied with acting 
as an agent for selling the local products for 
limited profit to the foreigner who came from 
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Bahrain and Sumerian cities. He encouraged the 
sailors to meet the challenge of the open sea and 
reach distant lands in their own ships so that 
overseas products, especially pure copper, tin and 
cosmetics could be procured at cheaper rates in 
exchange for the much-prized ivory boxes and 
inlays and beads of gemstones processed at Lothal 
and Chanhu-daro. King Sargon boasts that ships 
from Dilmun, Magan and Meluhha, which brought 
gold, copper, etc. were berthed in the port of 
Agade (Rao, 1991: 14) Some of the copper ingots 
from Susa with which Lothal had indirect trade 
contacts compare favourably with the Lothal 
ingots in size, shape and weight. The Mohenjo- 
daro ingots vary from 15 to 24 cm in diameter and 
are bun-shaped like the Lothal ingots which are 10 
cm in diameter and weighs 1,438 kg (Rao, 1991: 
177). 1am giving in the following paragraphs some 
of the important archaeological evidences 
available in the Harappan period in India in 
support of the inter-relations between India and 
Western Asia in the proto-historic phase of its 
history. 

Seals and Sealings 

Outside the Indian subcontinent Indus seals have 
been found in Ur, Kish, Brak, Agade, Susa, 
Nippur, Bahrain and Failaka. A sealing from 
Lothal, circular in plan and bearing impressions of 
swastika produced by drawing parallel lines in 
cardinal directions, must have been used for 
sealing a jar received from Brak in the Euphrates- 
Tigris Valley where Indus seals and weights are 
found and a seal of similar motif occurs. None of 
the original seals affixed on the terracotta and 
faience sealings have been found at Lothal, nor 
are sealings of Lothal seals found at the site. The 
seal-owners of Lothal sealings residing elsewhere 
exported goods to Lothal and the vice-versa is also 
true (Rao, 1991: 194). Lothal has again yielded a 
seal of the Persian Gulf origin — a circular steatite 
object with two jumping gazelles flanking a two- 
headed dragon on the obverse and a large boss, 
four circles and three grooves on the reverse. The 
circular seals with Indus motifs or script or both 
occurring in the Sumerian port of Ur and in the 
intermediate harbours on the islands of Bahrain 
and Failaka in the Persian Gulf and the discovery 
of Bahrain type circular seal at Lothal further 
corroborate the Western Asian links of the Indian 
civilization of the Harappan period. 
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Terracotta Figurines and Sculpture 

Terracotta male figures are rare at the Harappan 
sites of the Indus valley and Gujarat. The best 
specimen comes from Lothal. With Sumerian 
features it is bald-headed with square-cut beard, 
pointed nose and slit eyes. The eye-sockets are 
indicated by depressions. The pointed nose and 
long square-cut beard are features alien to the 
Indus art. 'The curious style of hairdressing as 
seen in Eshunna statues suggests indebtedness to 
Indian fashion’ (Sinha, 1961: 58). In one of the 
tombs has been found a statue of a squatting 
monkey precisely similar to one found at 
Mohenjo-daro. The monkey is not native to Iraq; 
so this must be set down to an Indian influence 
(Sinha, 1961 : 58). 

A steatite head of a bearded person from 
Mohenjo-daro (17.8 cm high) has half-closed eyes 
which suggest of mythical contemplation. He 
wears an upper garment decorated with a trefoil 
design, which also occurs in Sumerian art at Ur. 
The astral connotation of the trefoil design is said 
to indicate that the statuary is of a priest or king 
(Rao, 1991: 197). 


Burials 

The Cemetery H at Harappa covering an area of 
3000 sq. m. was discovered by Vats in 1928 and 
excavated between 1928 and 1931. It lies south of 
the Citadel. Burials of Stratum II of Cemetery H 
belong to the Mature Harappan Culture and those 
of Stratum I to a post-Harappan Culture known as 
Cemetery H Culture. Another Cemetery, R 37, 
lying 77 m. south of the eastern section of 
Cemetery H is assigned to the Mature Harappan 
phase. Mortimer Wheeler connected the two 
cemeteries stratigraphically in 1946 and 
established their sequential relationship. One of 
these burials in a grave pit lined by mud-bricks at 
Harappa (2.1 m. long, 0.61 to 0.77 m. wide) 
contained the body of a female. The lid of the 
coffin was made of Deodar wood. A copper ring 
was found on the middle finger of the right hand 
and a shell-ring was placed on the left side of the 
head, and two more rings of shell were found 
above the left shoulder. Out of 37 pots found in 
the grave only one was placed in the coffin. This 
burial has close resemblance to the coffin burials 
of the Sargonid and pre-Sargonid periods of 
Mesopotamia (Rao, 1991: 300). 
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Chatterji and Kumar (1961) made a 
comparative study and racial analysis of human 
remains at Harappa and came to the conclusion 
that 'the Harappan skulls compare favourably 
with specimens recovered from various equally 
ancient sites in western Asia, e.g., Ur, Al-Ubaid, 
Kish, etc.' 


Weights 

Mainkar's suggestion (1984) that the weight of 
18.165 gm in the second series was the lower unit, 
and 336.33 gm was the higher unit, closely 
correspond to 1 qedet and 20 qedets respectively 
of the Egyptian weight system (Rao, 1991: 312). 


Ivory Works, Beads, Double Spiral-Headed Pins 
and Rings 

At Mohenjo-daro ivory combs were produced for 
export to Syria and elsewhere. The ivory rods of 
Ugarit (Ras Sharma) found in the excavations by 
Claude Scheffeur closely resemble the ivory rods 
of Lothal (Rao, 1991: 186). There appears to have 
been an intrusion of some new elements in the 
post-Harappan phase at Lothal. For instance, the 
double spiral-headed copper ring occurring for the 
first time in Lothal B is traceable to Minoan II 
(Rao, 1991: 329). One is reminded of the double 
spiral-headed copper pins from the uppermost 
layers of the Neolithic phase in Gufkral (Kashmir) 
which closely resembles the Early Cycladic / Early 
Helladic pins reported from Greece (Tripathi, 
1988: 52) 


A faience bead which is lenticular in 
section and with gold border from Lothal is 
reminiscent of a similar jasper bead from Minoan 
II. A bun-shaped copper ingot from Lothal may be 
compared with Sumerian ingots. The same site has 
yielded a copper amulet with a bull figure similar 
to one found in Susa during the 2nd millennium 
BC. The movement of peoples from Iran and 
perhaps even from the Caucasus region into India 
is evidenced by the stray finds of copper and 
bronze items. A Copper Hoard from Khirdi in 
Nagpur district includes a fine bowl with a long 
protruding channel spout, with analogs in pottery 
and metal at Giyan I, Sialk, etc., and another 
simple bowl of copper reminiscent of examples 
from Sialk. Among the Copper Hoards from 
Fatehgarh and Bithur in the Ganga valley and 
Kallur in the Deccan are swords or discs of copper 
with midribs from the Koban culture of the 
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Caucasus (c. 1200-1000 BC). A copper spearhead 
from Chandoli and a fragmentary one from 
Navdatoli are similar to spearheads found in the 
graves at Geyer in Palestine, datable to the close 
of the eighteenth Dynasty of Egypt, though they 
may not be imports. 


One of the indications of change in the 
socio-religious practices of the Late Harappans is 
the sudden appearance of a copper ring with a 
double spiral head reminiscent of the sacred 
wedding ring of the Hindus from Lothal Phase V. 
Further, it is interesting to find that similar rings 
are found in Minoan III, and in all probability, it 
came with renewed overseas trade with Crete or 
Cyprus of which there is evidence in Dwarka 
(Rao, 1991: 125). Triangular 3-holed stone anchors 
of Dwarka weighing 75 to 250 kg are identical with 
those used in Cyprus and Syria in 14th-12th 
centuries BC (Rao, 1991: 151). A cylinder seal 
apparently of stone set in a gold handle and 
bearing two lines of cuneiform inscription ascribed 
to c. 2000 BC, now in the Nagpur Museum, may 
have come to central India from the country of its 
origin, though its find-spot is not known. 


Pottery 

The Reserved Slip Ware which occurs in 2371- 
2316 BC levels at Ur, Kish and Brak in 
Mesopotamia and at Lothal in 2200 BC is found at 
Desalpur in 2100 BC levels (Rao, 1991: 157). In 
the post-Harappan cultural centres of Saurashtra 
(Rangpur and Lothal, dated in c. 1700 BC), and 
Daimabad in Ahmednagar district, footed cups or 
goblets of Lustrous Red Ware, having their exact 
Iranian parallels (Sialk and Hissar) have been 
reported (Sankalia, 1975-76: 73). At Navdatoli in 
the Malwa region we get the Channel-spouted 
bowl of the Iranian type, dated in c. 1600 BC 
(Sankalia, 1975-76, 74). At Ahar in southern 
Rajasthan, 38 terracotta beads bearing incised 
decorations were found in the layers dated in c. 
1800 BC. Eight of these beads show designs which 
are identical with those of Troy, while one recalls 
that from Anau in Central Asia (Sankalia, 1975- 
76: 75). Sinha (1961: 57) is of the opinion that 'the 
reserved slip ware of the Indus Valley [was found] 
not only in Sumer during the Uruk period but also 
in the lower levels at Carchemish far up the 
Euphrates’. 'Similarly the comparison of the 
polychrome pottery of the Indus Valley with 
various types of painted pottery from Baluchistan 
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raises one of the knottiest problems of 
archaeology and chronology.’ 


VI 
Harappan chronology 
For the dating of the Harappan culture, 'evidence 
of the Indo-Mesopotamian contact or “artefact- 
associations” constituted the main basis of Indus 
chronology' and 'the chronology of the Indus 
civilization became generally synchronized with 
that of Sumer, Akkad, and Old Babylonia’ 
(Brunswig, 1975). Marshall proposed its date 
between c. 3250 and 2750 BC on the basis of proof 
of intercourse between the Indus valley, 
Mesopotamia and Elam as afforded by seals and 
other objects and motifs which indicate 
connections between the Indus valley civilization 
and contemporary Mesopotamia (Marshall, 1931: 
103-06). Harappan seals have been found, among 
others, in Ur, Kish, Lagash and Umma from the 
period at least of Saragon of Akkad who ruled in 
2371-2316 BC (Marshall, 1931). Sinha (1961) is 
also of the opinion that 'for arriving at a 
chronological scheme is the comparative study of 
Sumerian and Indus Valley antiquities. An Indus 
Valley seal was found at Ur in the pre-Sargonid 
period, while among the late Harappan antiquities 
were found odd little conical copper toilet cases, of 
which one found in the Royal tomb at Ur and Kish 
is not later than 2700 BC. An Akkadian palace at 
Eshunna with a bathroom and privies connected 
with a vaulted sewer is attributed to Indian 
influence’. As such, the cultural contact from 2371 
BC stands established. Buchanan has reported the 
impression of a Harappan seal on dated cuneiform 
tablet of the tenth year of King Gungunum of 
Larsa who ruled from 1932 to 1906 BC (Allchin, 
1968: 141), Besides seals, other artifacts like beads, 
etc. have been found from Iran to Syria in the 
period 2000-1700 BC. 


In the Sumerian and Early Akkadian 
inscriptions (c. 2300-1770 BC) references for the 
import of copper ore, ivory and precious stones by 
boat are found. Romila Thapar (1975: 1-41) 
identifies Magan of Makan, Meluhha and Dilmun, 
mentioned as exporting centres in these 
inscriptions, with Sindh and Baluchistan, Gujarat 
and parts of western India respectively. The 
material that helped in fixing the chronology 
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includes nearly 30 Indus seals discovered at 
various sites in Iraq and certain objects of 
probable Western Asian origin found at the 
Harappan sites (Lal, 1953 : 87). Other articles, 
including seals, sealings and seal imitations found 
at Ur, Umma, Tell Asmar and Kish from pre- 
Sargonid, Sargonid, Kassite and Larsa levels and 
etched carnelian beads from Akkadian deposits at 
Tell Asmar, besides gold disc beads with axial tube 
used at Mohenjo-daro and found at 
Mesopotamian sites of Early Dynastic II- 
Akkadian date and in Troy IIG, about 2300 BC, 
also supplement the evidence of seals (Wheeler, 
1968: 99, 113). The evidence of the 'Persian Gulf' 
seal at Lothal, a 'Persian Gulf' seal with Indus 
script at the Barbar culture site on the island of 
Failaka and the Harappan weights, as also 
carnelian beads unearthed at the Barbar also 
suggest that 'the Harappans from the Indus region 
maintained some form of contact with the Barbar 
culture sometime between 2400 and 1900 BC' 
(Burnswig, 1975: 119). In fact, the 'Persian Gulf' 
seals in general can be used 'as a chronological 
anchor to pin down Indus-Mesopotamian-Persian 
Gulf contact to a time span between 2400 and 1900 
BC' (Burnswig, 1975: 118). 


However, the date of the early contacts of 
the Indus Civilization with western Asia may go 
still earlier. Shastri (1961) has correctly dated the 
contact of the 'Indus Civilization with 
Mesopotamia and Iran in the middle of the 4th 
millennium BC' on the basis of archaeological and 
other evidences. He is of the opinion that 'these 
contacts continued down to the Sargon's time 
(24th century BC) and even later'. 


A careful study reveals the substratum of 
Vedic thought and culture in the Indus 
Civilization. The worship of fire, offering of 
sacrifices to gods, the unity of animal, human and 
plant life as depicted in Indus seals and later 
Indian sculptures and described in the Rigveda 
and classical literature, and the idea of daily bath 
for physical and spiritual cleansing practised by 
the Hindus are all contributions of the Harappans 
(Rao, 1991 : 336). 


Vil 
Trade and Commerce 
Wheeler (1968 : 108-09) mentions gold, silver, 
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copper, lapis-lazuli, stone beads, ivory combs, 
ornaments, inlays, eye-paints, certain kinds of 
wood, and perhaps pearls (fish eyes) among the 
items exported by the Harappans or, so to say, the 
merchants of Dilmun to Sumeria. 'Contact with 
the West right from the third millennium BC' has 
been suggested, as 'Indian names for ivory, almug, 
peacock, ape and cotton' are found in Hebrew 
chronicles besides 'Indian teak found in the 
temple of Moon at Mugheir, the Ur of Chaldea's, 
and the figures of Indian elephants in the obelisk 
of Shalmaneser' (Majumdar, 1948: 98). 


Sumerian Cuneiform texts speak of great 
magilum-boats coming to the quay of Akkad from 
the far off 'black foreign country of Me-luh-ha', 
bringing 'tempting precious carnelian, mes-Sagan 
wood, fine wood of the sea’, gold, silver, lapis 
lazuli, pearls, dark-fowl, ha-ju, peacocks, and even 
Meluhhan dogs and cats. There is also mention of 
a 'man of Meluhhan ship' (Parpola, 1969 : 3-4). 
Meluhha is explained as a corrupt form of Sanskrit 
mleccha. 


The Harappan sailors studied carefully the 
trade routes and Monsoon activities two thousand 
years before Hippolus 'discovered' the trade 
winds. When the Harappan merchant offered 
goods, finance, and perhaps boats also, the 
captains of the sea could not resist the temptation 
to go to distant lands and earn huge profits for 
themselves and their financiers. As a maritime 
power the Harappans developed brisk overseas 
trade and established merchant colonies in 
Bahrain, Failaka and the Euphrates-Tigris Valley. 
They built the first dockyard of the world and 
contributed in no small measure to facilitate 
international trade by introducing their weight 
unit and script in Bahrain and Oman (p.2). 
Terracotta figures of 'bearded Sumerian’ and 
‘mummy’ at the Lothal port suggest flourishing 
overseas trade between Lothal on the one hand 
and the ports on the African coast and the Persian 
Gulf on the other. In due course the Indus 
merchants established colonies in Ur, Brak, Kish, 
Arpachiya, Susa and Hissar where Indus goods 
and trade mechanisms are found in excavations 
(Rao, 1991: 15). The thin Harappan arrowheads 
have a barb but no tangs. These are rare in Sumer 
and Elam but common in Minoan III. The 
spearheads of the type of dire weapons of Syria 
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and Palestine are very few in number here (Rao, 
1991 : 175). 


Rao (1961 : 47) is of the opinion that 
‘many of the objects of non-Harappan origin 
found at Lothal, Harappa and Mohenjo-daro 
clearly indicate close trade relations between the 
Indus valley and Saurashtra on the one hand and 
the Persian Gulf islands and Mesopotamia on the 
other, especially in the Sargonid Period'. The most 
convincing proof is a circular seal of ivory from 
Lothal assignable to the Kassite period. It bears 
close resemblance to the Bahrain seals. Some of 
the Bahrain seals bear Indus animal motifs. The 
occurrence of several Indus type seals at Ur, Kish, 
Susa and Lagash is a well-known fact. The 
terracotta sealings from Lothal bearing 
impressions of packing material on their back 
clearly suggest a commercial use. Among them is 
one bearing the impressions of a stamp seal similar 
to the one found at Brak. It is therefore evident 
that Lothal had trade contacts with Bahrain 
islands and Sumerian cities. 


Other evidences from Lothal which 
suggest contact with West Asia are bun-ingots of 
bronze almost identical with those from Susa, 
painted potsherds with a technical similarity to the 
reserved slip ware from the Sargonid levels of 
Brak and Ur, bronze amulets of couchant bull 
comparable with those from Ur and Susa, and 
bronze pins with bird-head similar to those found 
in Hissar III B and Hittite levels of Alishar 
Huyuk. The spacer-beads of gold from Lothal are 
comparable with those from the Royal Cemetery 
at Ur. The cubical chert weights from Kish, gold- 
bordered agate beads with lenticular section from 
the Mycenaean tombs and the thin disc-beads of 
gold from Hissar II B are also comparable with 
similar objects from Lothal. 'These evidences are 
impressive enough to conclude that Lothal had 
trade relations with West Asia. Ivory, chunk-shell, 
beads of gem-stones and cotton or cotton goods 
were probably exported from Lothal and imports 
consisted of chert and steatite for making blades 
and beads respectively, and bronze ingots for 
making implements. In this connection some light 
is thrown by the clay tablets of Ur. They mention 
the goods imported from Meluhha, Makkan and 
Telmun or Dilmun.' (Rao, 1991: 48) 


During the reign of Saragon of Agade in 
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Mesopotamia (Iraq), the Semites carried on brisk 
trade with the Harappans who had established 
overseas settlements in Ur, Kish, Brak, Failaka 
and Oman and further north also, which were 
mostly merchant colonies (Rao, 1991 : 300). 
Dilmun tablets give a list of 22 articles traded in. 
They include ivory, gold, gemstone, beads, wool, 
etc. Further, the Indus weight system was in vogue 
in Bahrain in 2000 BC. During the Late Harappan 
period there was a decline in trade for a short 
while, but it picked up quickly with the 
participation of the Phoenicians who were 
identified with the Panis mentioned in the Rigveda 
'as a trading community which does not make any 
offerings' (Dandekar, 1979). Donald Harden 
remarks, 'The Phoenicians as a people cannot be 
differentiated from the general mass of Canaanites 
until somewhere during the later half of the 
second millennium BC', and adds, 'The 
Canaanites were certainly autochthonous, and the 
date of their entry into the country has been 
disputed. It is usually recognized that there were 
several waves of migrating Semites coming, it is 
thought, from Arabia or the Persian Gulf. Many 
now equate the first main northward migration 
with the movement which brought the Akkadian 
overlordship to Mesopotamia about 2350 BC, the 
second with the influx of Amorites towards the 
end of the third millennium and the third with that 
of the Aramanes at the end of the Bronze Age' 
(Rao, 1991 : 220). Besides the Harappan trade 
contacts with West Asia via Bahrain and Ur, the 
Late Harappans too continued to have trade and 
cultural contacts with Bahrain, Cyprus and Syria 
as indicated by the seal, inscribed jar and stone 
anchors of Bet Dwarka (Rao, 1991: 281). 


Indus pottery, weights and seals have been 
found in Afghanistan, Iran, Tajikistan, Bahrain 
and Failaka. Tepe Yahya, a Proto Elamite site in 
Iran excavated by Lamberg Karlovsky (1973) in 
1967-69, has yielded a pot stamped with Indus 
seal. Altin Depe in Turkmenia was a Harappan 
outpost where Indus pottery, seal and weights are 
found (Masson & Sarianidi, 1972). Balakot being 
an ancient port situated near the Makran Coast 
has yielded interesting evidence of Indo-Sumerian 
trade (Rao, 1991 : 60). The trade contact which 
Lothal had with Bahrain, Failaka, Oman and the 
Mesopotamian and Elamite cities including Brak, 
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Ur and Susa is suggested by knick-knacks of 
foreign origin such as Reserved Slip Ware, 
terracotta sealings and gold beads with axial tube, 
bull-amulet of bronze and Bahrain type seal found 
at Lothal. Imports consisted of copper ingots 
besides some perishable goods. Exports included 
ivory and shell inlays, beads of gemstones and 
semi-gems, and perhaps cotton goods and ivory 
articles, which reached such remote places as Ras 
Shamra in Syria. Contact with Egypt is suggested 
by the terracotta chessmen with ivory handle and 
models of mummy gorilla of Egyptian affinity 
recovered at Lothal (Rao, 1991: 120). The chess 
set found in the Tomb of Queen Hatshepsut in 
Egypt bears close resemblance to the Lothal set 
(Rao, 1991: 23). Sinha (1961: 58) is of the view that 
‘some of the etched carnelian beads found in the 
same tomb at Ur' from which the monkey 
statuette is found may be ‘actual imports from 
Sind or Punjab. ' 


We learn that navigation made its first 
efforts on the Mediterranean Sea and on the 
Persian Gulf. These seas lay open the continents 
of Europe, Asia and Africa, and washing the 
shores of the most fertile and the earliest civilized 
countries seemed to have been destined by Nature 
to facilitate their communication with one another. 
We find accordingly that the first voyages of the 
Egyptians and the Phoenicians, the most ancient 
navigators mentioned in history, were made in the 
Mediterranean Sea and the Red Sea. Their trade 
was not confined to the countries bordering upon 
these. They extended the sphere of their 
commerce and said to have opened a 
communication by sea with India. The Phoenicians 
taught the art of navigation to the ancient world. 
The principal sources of our knowledge of early 
Indian trade are derived from scattered hints in 
ancient texts of India, beginning with the Indian 
Scriptures and from several passages in the 
Mahabharata, notably the enumeration of gifts 
that were brought by the various nations to the 
great Rajasuya of Yudhisthira. As regards 
navigation in Vedic India, it was diligently 
pursued, which could not but be expected in a 
district so intersected by streams as that of the 
Indus; even voyages on the open sea are hinted at 
and merchants are mentioned, though seldom. 
Prof. Kaegi in his Introduction to the Rig Veda 
says that there was navigation in the streams of the 
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Punjab and, on the Ocean (cf. Voyage of Prince 
Bhujya) and trade only existed in barter. And it is 
narrated there, that the two Aswins (who 
represent morning and evening twilight) brought 
back Prince Bhujya, who sailed in a hundred- 
oared ship (Sataritram nawam) and went to sea 
and was nearly drowned, 'in vessels of their own 
along the bed of the Ocean." Thus: 


‘Safe comes the ship to haven, 
Through billows and through gales; 
If once the great Twin brethren 

Sit shining on the sails’. 


But the first trade between the West and 
India of which we have any definite knowledge 
was that carried on by the Phoenician and Hebrew 
mariners from Ezion-Geber on the Red Sea; and 
an account we have of this trade implies, on the 
part of the Phoenicians first made their 
appearance on the Erythrean or Red Sea, by 
which we must understand the whole Indian 
Ocean between Africa and the Malaya Peninsula; 
and curiously the Puranas thus represent it, when 
they describe the waters of the Arunodadhi, as 
reddened by the reflection of the solar rays from 
the southern side of the Mount Sumeru, which 
abounds with red rubies. Of the fact that a trade 
existed between Western Asia and Babylonia on 
the one hand and Hindustan on the other, there 
cannot be any doubt. M.D'Anville suggests three 
routes for this intercourse with the Western World. 
The first climbs up the precipitous and zigzag 
passes of the Zagros Range, which the Greeks 
called the “Ladders” into the treeless regions of 
Persia. This route was barred for centuries by the 
inveterate hostility of the mountaineers and did 
not become practicable until “the Great King 
Darius” reduced the Kurdish highlanders to a 
condition of vassalage. The second traverses the 
mountains of Armenia to the Caspian Sea and 
Oxus and descends into India by the passes of the 
Hidukush. Articles of commerce doubtless passed 
along this way from early times; but the trade was 
of little importance, fitful, intermittent and passed 
through many intermediate hands, until the 
Parthian domination obliged more merchants to 
take this route. Lastly, there is the Sea; and this 
alone affords a direct and constant intercourse. 


Now the question of main importance is at 
what period did regular maritime intercourse first 
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arise between India and Western Asia? From the 
history of Chinese coinage, it is quite certain that 
an active sea-borne commerce sprang about 700 
BC between Babylon and Farther East and that 
India had an active share in it. From the time of 
Darius Hystaspes (c. 500 BC), the Babylonians 
lost their monopoly in it and it passed largely into 
the hands of the Arabs, whom the Greeks found in 
possession. Ample evidence is forthcoming that 
maritime intercourse existed between India and 
Babylon in the seventh century BC. 


Firstly : Shalmaneser IV of Assyria (727- 
722 BC) received presents from Bactria and India, 
especially Bactrian camels and Indian elephants 
(Dr. Winckler). 


Secondly : Mr. H. Rassam found a beam of 
Indian cedar in the palace of Nebuchadnezzar III 
of the Neo-Babylonian Empire (c. 580 BC) at Birs 
Nimrud, part of which is now exhibited in the 
British Museum. 


Thirdly : The Baveru Jataka relates the 
adventures of certain Indian merchants, who took 
the first peacock by sea to Babylon. The Jataka 
itself may go back to 400 BC, but the folk-tales on 
which it is founded must be much older. Prof. 
Minayeff saw in the Baveru Jataka the oldest trace 
in India of Phoenician-Babylonian intercourse. 


Fourthly : Certain Indian commodities 
were imported into Babylon even in the days of 
Solomon (c. 900 BC) and they were known to the 
Greeks and others under their Indian names. Rice, 
for instance, had always been a principal article of 
export from India (vide The Periplus of the 
Erythrean sea) and it was a common article of food 
in the time of Sophocles (Gk. Oryza is identical 
with the Tamil, arisi or rice). Again Aristophanes 
repeatedly mentions peacock and assumes that it 
was well-known to his audience as the common- 
fowl with which he contrasts it. Peacocks, rice and 
Indian sandal-woods were known in Palestine 
under their Tamil names in the days of Hebrew 
chroniclers of Kings and Genesis. 


Fifthly : Baudhayan's condemnation of the 
Northern Aryans, who took part in the sea-trade, 
proves that they were not the chief agents, though 
they had a considerable share in it (J. Kennedy, 
J.R.A.S., 1898). Baudhayan's condemnation 
definitely proves that perilous sea-borne trade was 
a usual affair before his time. 
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These evidences suggest that maritime 
commerce between India and Babylon flourished 
at least in the seventh and sixth centuries BC. 
‘Crowds of strangers lived in Babylon,' says 
Berossus (c. 850 BC). But the 7th and the 6th 
centuries are culminating period of Babylonian 
greatness when it developed into the greatest 
commercial entrepot of the world. With 
Nebuchadnezzar she became the wonder of the 
world where the merchants of all countries used to 
come. The secret of her greatness lay in her 
monopoly of the treasures of the east, in the 
shouting of the Chaldeans in their ships and in the 
swarthy Orientals who frequented her bazaars. 


Of all parts of the mighty ocean which 
encircles the earth, none (except the 
Mediterranean) seems by its position and shape 
more adapted to play a part in the history of the 
world than the Indian Ocean. From the historical 
standpoint the Indian Ocean takes a very high 
place. This Ocean, lying as it does on the southern 
edge of the old world, penetrating at so many 
points the lands of ancient history and offering 
such facilities for international intercourse, has 
been the theatre of events, which are not wanting 
in grandeur and are sometimes eminently 
suggestive. In reality, it discloses prospects of 
remarkable depth and reveals glimpses of the rise 
and fall of nations. From the earliest times it has 
been a great link of communication between the 
East and the West. The commerce of the Indian 
Ocean goes back far into remote antiquity. The 
ancient Egyptians and Phoenicians were certainly 
the earliest authenticated navigators of the Indian 
Ocean and its adjoining parts. Although the 
Egyptians relished spices and were all the time in 
search of direct communication with the countries 
producing spices, we get the reference of the first 
attempts at a direct maritime communication with 
India from the West by the Phoenicians in the 
second millennium BC. Even at the time of the 
expedition sent by Hiram of Tyre and Solomon, 
the magnificent and wise king of the Hebrews, to 
Ophir from Ezion-geber and Elath, the route to 
that mysterious land of gold was well-known and 
regularly frequented. The magnet however, which 
chiefly attracted navigators into this ocean was the 
peninsula of India. The fact that the Vedic hymns 
and Manu's Code mention Aryan voyages, which 
extended even to the ancient island of Diascorides 
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(Socotra), is again and again brought forward as a 
proof that trade and communications existed 
between India and the West. The Indian Aryans 
never made a permanent habit of navigation. India 
never felt the need of seeking the outside world, 
but it always was destined to be the goal for other 
nations, by land as well as by sea. From its vast 
treasures it has given to the world more than any 
country on the earth could. 


In the Greek history, we find definite 
mention of the Indian merchants; in the early days 
of Roman Empire, India was a great commercial 
centre for the merchants of Italy and Egypt, as it 
was at a much earlier period for all Asiatic races 
from Phoenicia in the west to China in the East. In 
more than one epoch, the resources of India, 
natural and industrial, as well as intellectual have 
made the wealth of great empires. Its delicate 
tissues, its marvellous colours and dyes, its 
porcelains and pottery, its works on metals and 
ivory, its spices and precious stones, its daintily 
essences and perfumes, have not only been 
wonder and delight of Europe, but in no slight 
degree helped in the revival of its arts. But its 
scholars did not travel. Only here and there we 
find traces of embassies, sent for political objects 
to the Courts of China and to the Empire of Rome 
and to the Monarchies of Egypt. Yet from the time 
of Alexander downward the intellectual life of 
India was profoundly felt throughout the ancient 
world. Greece, Persia, Egypt and even China went 
to sit at the feet of those serene dreamers on the 
banks of the Indus and the Ganges under the 
shade of the banyan trees; and there they 
marvelled at the power of philosophy to achieve 
ideal virtue. And what treasures of European 
fable, legend and mythic lore further testify to the 
indebtedness of Europe to India, is the sphere of 
imagination and fancy: the Magic Mirror, the 
Golden Egg, the Purse of Fortunatus, the Cape of 
Invisibility... 


Vill 
Summary and conclusion 
(a) Turkey is often called “the cradle of 
civilization,” as it has been home to a rich 
variety of tribes and nations of people since 
6500 BC. 


(b) A temple complex has been unearthed at 
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(c) 


(d) 


(e) 
(f) 


(g) 


(h) 


(i) 


(j) 


(k) 


(1) 
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Gébekli Tepe — the name in Turkish for 
“potbelly hill” — in South-eastern Turkey 
that pre-dates even the pyramids is rewriting 
the story of human evolution. 


Even Americans accept the impact of Turkish 
cultural achievements in the making of their 
own Laws. 


Turkey occupies an important position as it 
forms a very important cultural zone which 
has an impact on both Oriental and 
Occidental civilizations. 


Anatolia is one of the most archaeologically 
rich places on earth. 


The earliest historical records of Anatolia are 
from the Akkadian Empire under Sargon in 
the 24th century BC. 


The Hittites were centred at Hattusa in north- 
central Anatolia and were speakers of an 
Indo-European language known as the 
“language of Nesa”. Originating from Nesa, 
they conquered Hattusa in the 18th century 
BC. 


During the Late Bronze Age, they created an 
empire, the Hittite New Kingdom, which 
reached its height in the 14th century BC. The 
empire included a large part of Anatolia, 
north-western Syria and upper Mesopotamia. 


Most of our knowledge relating to that period 
of history in Asia Minor and partially in the 
Middle East comes from the cuneiform 
tablets found at Bogazkty. 


This archive that totals up nearly 25,000 
tablets includes the records of social, political, 
commercial, military, religious, legislative and 
artistic lives of the era and the archaeo- 
linguistic evidences given in this paper are 
mostly from this archive. 

The interconnections between India and 
Western Asia traced above on the basis of 
language and archaeology definitely prove its 
antiquity in the third-second millennium BC. 


Archaeological evidences of trade between 
India and Western Asia in the Harappan 
period (3rd-2nd millennium BC), references 
to Indo-Aryan rulers of Western Asia in the 
2nd millennium BC, and the Vedic references 
to sea-trade suggest that this process has 
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started much earlier than is normally 
believed. 
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xcavations carried out at Khirsara (23° 
27'N; 69° 03'E) have brought to light a 
variety of Harappan terracotta artifacts. 
Being common man's art the terracotta 
artifacts discovered from Khirsara widely reflect 
the artistic traditions as well as socio-economic 
and cultural fabric of the society. These artifacts 
designed for day to day use, such as, objects of 
worship and cult practices, ornaments, household 
decorations, children's toys etc. help us 
enormously in understanding the life of people. 
The variety in shapes and the technique reflect the 
modeling skills of the Khirsara Harappans. 


The terracotta objects discovered from Khirsara 
can broadly be classified into following categories : 


iL, 


. Ornaments 


Figurines and Toys 


. Weight and measurements 
. Decors 


n kW dN 


. Stamp 
6. 


1. Figurines and Toys 

Terracotta toys as a medium of amusement and 
entertainment, particularly for children, have been 
integral part of the social activity through the ages. 
The Harappans are known for their skills of 
modeling and creating images which combine both 
strength and expression. At Khirsara too, a variety 
of toys, such as, wheeled toy-carts, bird and animal 
figurines, gamesman, terracotta disc with two 
holes, rattles, tops, sling ball, hopscotch etc.have 
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been found which reflect similar skill of modeling 
terracotta toys and figurines. 


Figurines : So far, no human figurines have 
been found, but the anthropomorphic figure 
discovered from the site is quite interesting. The 
figure is partly broken and applied with red slip on 
its surface. The obverse side is decorated with a 
sun symbol and a hole in the centre whereas the 
reverse side is decorated with fish scales design in 
black. The figurine which probably represents a 
cult object was used for ritualistic purpose (Nath 
2012 > 62). 


A variety of animal and bird figurines have 
also been reported. The animal figurines represent 
mostly headless bulls with or without hump. The 
legs of these figures are partly damaged whereas 
body portion with hump and tails are intact in 
most of the cases. Traces of buff, red and chocolate 
slip were noticed on a few figurines. The figurines 
were sometime decorated with black strokes on 
the body. The animal heads mostly represent bull. 
These heads are occasionally adorned with horn or 
hump or with both. The eyes were sometime 
marked with nail punch. Another interesting find 
is a figurine of dog made of white clay. Due to 
mutilation, the facial features are not very 
prominent but nail marks on the body are clearly 
visible (PI. IB). The bird figurines discovered from 
the site are partially broken and portray two 
different varieties. The one with long neck 
probably represent peacock. Out of three such 
figurines, one shows traces of red slip and bold 
black strokes over the neck and head. The 
headless wheeled bird figurine probably 
represents a duck (PI. IC). Besides, wheeled bull 
figurines have also been reported. Similar types 
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have been reported from Lothal as well as few 
other Harappan sites (Rao 1985 : 486 & 497). 


Toy-cart frames and wheels : During last 
three seasons only a few toy-cart frames have been 
found and that too in fragmentary conditions. 
Unfortunately, it is difficult to reconstruct them 
fully. Traces of slip have been observed on toy-cart 
frames (PI. IIA). 


The wheel, which revolutionized the 
human lifestyle, has been found in a large number 
in a variety of shapes and size. Broadly the wheels 
can be categorized into following types : 


1. Wheels with hub, 
2. Wheels without hub and 
3. Wheels made out of potsherd 


Generally the wheels are fine textured and 
well fired and occasionally painted. Interestingly, a 
hubbed wheel was painted with geometric design 
on the inner side while the other was incised with 
a mark similar to English alphabet 'H'. Some of 
the hubbed wheels are quite big and measure 
about90mm in diameter. The wheels without hub 
are of two types — plano-convex bi-convex. 
Besides, a large number of wheels made out of 
potsherds have also been reported (Pl. IIB). 


Gamesmen : A few gamesmen resembling 
the shape of pawn have been found. Though the 
nature of game played with these devices is not 
exactly known but they were probably used for 
playing 'chausar' like indoor game (PI. IC). 


Disc with two perforations : A button like 
flat circular disc with two perforations and 
diameter of 39mmis quite interesting. Similar 
device with centrally aligned holes, such as buttons 
or metallic disc, is used as playing device even 
today by children by putting thread through the 
holes. But in this case, perforations are not 
centrally aligned as one of the holes is exactly in 
the center (PI. IID). 


Top : An interesting terracotta object with 
mushroom shaped head and a short stem has been 
found. Topologically this could either be a top or 
an ear stud (PI. IIE). 


Rattle : A rattle with a diameter of about 
45cm has also been unearthed. This hollow 
spherical device was filled with tiny stone granules 
to create sound on shaking. It was used probablyto 
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entertain children. In Gujarat it is popularly 
known as 'ghugaro' (PI. IIF). 


Balls : Terracotta balls of different sizes 
were found during the excavations. The exact uses 
of these balls are difficult to envisage but 
typologically they are identical to the sling balls. 
Even though, they are made of clay and baked, 
probability of these devices being used as pellets 
to hit or kill small animals or birds cannot be ruled 
out. 


Hopscotch : A large number of hopscotch 
with different diameter and thickness has been 
reported from Khirsara. Hopscotch, mostly made 
out of the potsherds, had multiple uses. These 
devices were probably used for playing indoor or 
outdoor games by children. 


2. Ornaments 

The ornaments reported from the Harappan sites 
portray a vast variety in medium and form which 
perhaps indicate the social and economic status of 
the society. The rich and influential people could 
afford to wear ornaments of precious metal like 
gold or semiprecious stones whereas poorer could 
afford comparatively cheaper ornaments 
according to their status. The terracotta bangles 
and beads form the largest group of ornaments in 
Harappan context which undoubtedly defines the 
social fabric of the contemporary society too. 


Bangles : The bangle fragments reported 
from the site present a variety in clour and texture. 
The bangles were generally hand-made, coarse in 
texture and ill-fired. The buff and red coloured 
terracotta bangles were usually applied with red, 
buff and chocolate slips and sometimes painted 
with bold black strokes. Some of the fragments 
bear nail mark too. Their thickness varies from 
6mm to 16mm and their diameter varies from 
40mm to 90mm. The variation in thickness and 
diameter of the bangles indicate that they were 
probably meant to cater the need of different age 
groups (PI. IIIA). 


Beads: A large number of terracotta 
beads with a variety in shapes have been 
recovered from Khirsara. They are either wheel 
made or hand modeled. The shapes include flat 
circular; globular; short bicone, short barrel, 
tubular, bi-convex, disc, gadroon, standard 
truncated, cylindrical, concave and short bicone. 
These terracotta beads were used in making 
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PLATE 3 


A. Bangles B. Beads 


C. Ear studs D. Pendant and amulets 
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PLATE 4 


A. Inlays 


B. Stamp D. Crucible 
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various types of ornaments such as necklace, 
waist-belt (kamarbandh), bracelets, payal etc. It is 
probable that some of the larger beads were used 
for making ornaments for the cattle to decorate 
them on some festive occasions (PI. IIIB). 


Ear Studs : Ear studs with a variety of 
shapes have been discovered. The drum shaped 
cylindrical ear studs had flat ends and narrow 
waist for a grip to hold them in the earlobes. The 
other type had circular ends of varying sizes; front 
part was deliberately kept bigger than the rear and 
a shallow groove was provided in the middle of the 
stud to hold the device. The ear-studs were either 
wheel-made or hand-modeled and well baked (PI. 
THC). 


Pendants & Amulets : Terracotta 
pendants are rare at Khirsara. It's an important 
component of jewellery attached at the centre of a 
necklace or string of beads to add elegance to the 
ornament that is worn around the neck. The 
pendants found here with broken lower half were 
originally oval in shape and had perforation near 
the curve. The amulets are, however, cylindrical in 
shape with groove at the neck for tying the thread 
(Pl. IID). 


3. Weight 

The Harappans had a highly standardized system 
of stone weights which was common to all the 
Indus settlements. These weights took cubical and 
at times other forms such as truncated, circular 
with flat base etc. At Khirsara, a circular 
terracotta object with flat ends has been found 
along with hoard of stone weights and weighs 
5.2gm. 


4. Decors 

The potsherd shaped into a variety of forms such 
as triangular, circular, oval etc. has been reported 
in a good number with a great variation in size and 
thickness which depended on the size and 
thickness of the pot. Except a few, these objects 
are bigger in size with thick section and flat 
surfaces. However the most interesting is the floral 
shape. This circular device with flat back and has a 
very thin section and was stuck to some surface. 
The front portion portray floral pattern (PI. IVA). 
Triangular shapes have also been reported from 
Banawali. 


5. Stamp or seal 
The terracotta stamp or seal resembling the shape 
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of a stopper has been recovered from Khirsara. It 
has flat circular stump attached to a stem to hold 
the device at one end. The flat end bear a spiral 
pattern engraved on it for stamping (Pl. IVB). The 
device may probably have been used for sealing 
documents by the traders or by the officials at exit 
points to mark the inspected items. 


6. Tools and implements 

A large number of terracotta spindle whorls of 
various shapes and size have been found at 
Khirsara. But the most common type is pyramidal 
or hubbed wheel shape with a perforation in the 
centre to insert stick for spinning the device which 
acts as a fly-wheel. By maintaining the momentum 
of a spindle, rotated by the spinner whilst, as he or 
she teases more fiber out of a fleece. Such devices 
have been reported from other Harappan sites 
too.The Harappans were growing sufficient cotton 
to produce fibers and fabrics as the evidences of 
cotton seeds have been reported from a large 
number of Harappan sites. The technique of 
weaving was also well known to them. 


7. Miscellaneous objects 

The excavation has also yielded a variety of 
terracotta objects such as tablets, crucibles of 
different shape and size, triangular terracotta 
cakes and thick large plates which are very 
interesting. 


A few cylindrical pulleys with narrow 
hole in the centre have also been discovered. They 
were perhaps used as whorl. 


The triangular terracotta cakes are 
reported in large number from the industrial area 
where lot of firing activity was noticed (Pl. IVC). 
It is probable that these terracotta cakes were 
used as heat retainers while the crucibles, as the 
evidences indicate, were probably used for copper 
smelting (Pl. IVD). 


A couple of flat circular terracotta plate 
with diameter of about 25.6 and 27.4 cm has been 
discovered from the industrial area. Thicknesses of 
these plates are3.40 and 3.75cm respectively. They 
were perhaps used as hot plate for keeping items 
during the process of manufacturing (Pl. IVE). 
Such plate has been reported from Surkotada, 
another Harappan site in Kachchh (Joshi 
1990:304-305). 


Observations 
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From the foregoing accounts and the varieties of 
terracotta objects discovered from Khirsara, it is 
apparent that they are one of the most important 
evidence to understand the life style and the social 
fabric of the Harappans at Khirsara. Terracotta 
artifacts were predominantly handmade and 
designed basically for domestic use with general 
acceptance that these were made by the potters as 
the clay and the techniques employed might have 
been the same for manufacturing terracotta 
objects and ceramics. Discovery of terracotta 
objects in such a large number at Khirsara indicate 
their popular demand and this may have prompted 
the craftsmen to create objects in a variety of 
forms. 


It is interesting to note that a variety of 
shapes found in terracotta such as, beads, inlays, 
sling balls, weights, bangles and amulets are 
similar to those found in the other mediums viz., 
shell, stone and metal. It is likely that the 
craftsmen tried to match the shapes of ornaments 
to make them more acceptable among the poorer. 
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he archaeological remains in the form of 
the mounds today are highly affected by 
the present societies. The scale of 
destruction is enormous, especially due 
to large developmental projects, where landscape 
is modified to a great extent. Modification of 
landscape and destruction of the archaeological 
deposits has become rapid with the introduction of 
advanced machinery like tractors and J.C.B. which 
level down the archaeological mounds. The 
situation is worse in the case of Haryana, where 
the archaeological mounds are getting destroyed 
very rapidly due to these phenomena. This region 
witnessed the growth of first urbanization in 
Indian subcontinent. 


A live demonstration of destruction of 
archaeological mound is witnessed at Farmana-II. 
Presently the villagers dug the soil with the help of 
tractor-trolleys and deposit the soil to raise the 
level of their houses in the modern village. 
Farmana-II is a multipurpose settlement having a 
height of about 2.5 metre from the ground level. 
The soil diggers reached the natural soil after 
destroying the total cultural deposit. The authors 
have noticed many pits circle in this natural soil. 
The current speed of destruction witness remains 
of dwelling which pits will probably not survive in 
the coming days. 
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Site Location and Research Work 

Farmana is a prominent village of the Meham 
tehsil in District Rohtak, Haryana, India. It is 
situated 14 Kilometer from Meham town, on the 
Meham- Julana road (Fig. 1). The ancient site 
Farmana-II (29004'36’N and 76020'17”E) is 
located 2 km west from Farmana, on the Farmana- 
Bedwa road. It is locally known as Girori Khera. 
The maximum part of the site has been leveled for 
agricultural purpose. Originally the mound seems 
to have been oval in shape. The site occupies an 
area of 5 hectares and is about 2.5 m. high from 
the surrounding area of the site. The Farmana-II 
site was reported for the first time by Mr. Surender 
Singh during his explorations for M.Phill 
dissertation. However, he reported the presence of 
medieval cultural ceramic remains only (Singh 
1989 : 17-18). Prof. Amar Singh, of M.D. 
University, Rohtak and his Post-Graduation 
students later on visited the site in 2005 and also 
noticed the presence of Harappan ceramics on the 
mound. Later Prof. Manmohan Kumar reported 
the ceramic assemblage of Early Harappan, 
Mature Harappan, Late Harappan, Historical and 
Medieval culture from Farmana-II (Kumar 2005- 
06 : 197). Recently, during a random investigation, 
the authors noticed circular black patches in the 
natural soil (Fig. 3) and identified these pits 
complexes as pit dwelling complexes. The present 
pit dwelling complexes is situated in north-west 
part of site. 


Description of Pit Dwelling Complexes: 
The pit dwelling complexes of Farmana-II have 
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multipurpose pits. This recent investigation 
brought to light eight pits and ash patch (fire 
place) on the same level. Almost all the pits are 
circular in nature and every pit has a different 
diameter. According to the time constraints, the 
authors exposed only one pit. Each pit of dwelling 
complexes has different features like dwelling, 
storage, trashery and cuisine pits. The pit VIII is 
the biggest in Farmana pit dwelling complex. It is 
only one dwelling pit of this complex, same 
evidence found in complex 2 at Girawad site 
(Shinde et.al 2008a : 104). The potsherd and bones 
have also found in this pit. The pit I and VI both 
covered with compact grayish soil. During the 
exposed pit I yield mud bricks evidence, same 
situation has been noticed in pit VI. These types of 
pits are not reported in earlier research. The pits 
IJ, I and VII feature revealed the nature of 
storage pit. The potsherds, bone fragments are 
visible on the pits surface. The pit VII is small 
storage pit of the complex. The location of pits IV 
and V are very close to each other and used as a 
trashery pits. These pits covered by white- ash 
mixed blackish soil and a fire place (ash patch) 
also found near these pits. A brief description of 
all these pits is given below: 

Pit I 

This pit is almost circular having a diameter of 
1.67 metre north-south and 1.62 meter east-west 
(Fig. 4). The investigation has done at the depth of 
55 centimeter. This depth yielded a floor level in 
this pit. The interesting feature came of this pit 
was the presence of a mud brick structure (11:22 : 
33) in 2/3rd part of the pit (Fig. 11). This mud 
brick structure was present only inside the pit. 
Four courses of this mud brick structure has been 
exposed (Fig. 12). The chocolate slipped, incised 
design, black burnished, dull red ware and black 
on red ware are found in the pit. A few pieces of 
Idli shape terracotta cakes, a fragment of 
segmented terracotta bangle, a sun baked clay 
lump (Fig. 14) and animal bones (mostly burnt 
bones) are also recovered from this pit. 


Pit I 

This dwelling is almost circular in shape having a 
diameter of 1.95 meter north-south, and 1.92 
meter east-west (Fig. 5). The blackish soil, 
potsherds, bone fragments and charcoal were 
clearly visible on the pit surface. 
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Pit I 

This Pit is almost circular having a diameter of 
1.82 meter north-south and 1.84 meter east-west 
(Fig. 6). The blackish soil, potsherds and bone 
fragments were visible on the pit surface. 


Pit IV 

This Pit is circular in Diameter showing a 
dimension of 1.50 meter north-south and 1.49 
meter east-west (Fig. 7). The white- ash mixed 
blackish soil and charcoal clearly visible on the 
surface. 

Pit V 

This Pit is almost circular. The diameter of the pit 
was 1.33 meter north-south and 1.26 meter east- 
west (Fig. 7). The white- ash mixed blackish soil 
and charcoal were noticed on the surface. 


Pit VI 

This Pit is almost circular in Diameter, 1.42 meter 
north-south, 1.37 meter east-west (Fig. 5). The 
whole pit covered with the hard grayish clay. The 
potsherd and other cultural material are totally 
absent. 


Pit VII 

The smallest pit in the natural soil almost circular 
in Diameter, 0.87 meter north-south, 0.89 meter 
east-west (Fig. 8). The blackish ashy patch and 
potsherds are also visible on the surface of the pit. 


Pit VIII 

The pit no. VIII is the largest pit of Farmana pit 
dwelling complexes and its outline is irregular 
(Fig.9). The pit covered in grayish soil, potsherd 
and animal bones are visible in this pit. 


Discussion 

The pit dwelling is a vital issue of Harappan 
archaeology and it is supposed to be the first settle 
living stage in Harappan civilization periphery. 
The Hakra culture peoples for the first time used 
pit dwelling in Indus-Saraswati valley. The term 
'Hakra Culture' was given by Mughal after his 
survey in Cholistan desert (Mughal 1997). The 
formative period term also used for this stage by 
some scholar (Gupta 1996 : 16). The dwelling pits 
are reported only from four sites in upper 
Saraswati valley. The Kunal excavation revealed 
for the first time the evidence of dwelling pits in 
this valley. The dwelling pits are continuing in 
Phase-I to Phase-II at Kunal. The Kunal Phase-I 
peoples have totally depended on pit dwellings for 
living purpose and few post holes also noticed 
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Fig. 1: Map showing Archeological Site Farmana-II 
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Fig. 2 : General view of the Farmana-II site 


Fig. 3 : Showing the outline of Pit 


Fig. 4: Pit No. I 
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Pit No. VI 


Fig. 5: Pits No. Il and VI 


Fig. 6: Pit No. TI 


Fig. 7: Pit No. IV and V 


Pit No. V 
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Pit No. VII 


Fig. 8: Pits No. IV, V and VII 
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Pit No. VIII 


Fig. 9: Pit No. VIII 


Fig. 10: Ash Patch (Fire Place) 


Fig. 11: Showing mud brick structure in Pit No. 1 


Fig. 12 : Showing mud brick structure with four courses in Pit No. 1 
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Fig. 13 : Select Ceramics from Farmana-II 
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Fig. 14 : Sun baked clay lump 
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around the dwelling pits and also revealed the 
superstructure of wood and grass over the pits. 
The interesting feature of dwelling pits is 
occurrence with moulded mud brick structure at 
Kunal Phase-II (Khatri and Acharya 1997 : 88-89). 
This evidence shows that Hakra people used also 
mud bricks contemporary with pit dwelling. The 
Bhirrana excavation showed a separate 
stratigraphic of the dwelling pits (Hakra culture) 
below the early Harappan culture and indicated 
also Hakra culture successfully evolved into early 
Harappan culture (Rao 2006 : 41). The Girawad 
excavation has brought to light a complex system 
of pit dwelling. The excavated area of Girawad has 
divided in to thirteen pit dwelling complexes. 
These pit complexes have common features like 
circular or irregular with post-holes on their 
peripheries, fire place and found in many types 
like dwelling, storage and garbage (Shinde et.al 
2008a : 103-04). The Regional Hakra period of 
Farmana (excavated site) has also evidence of pit 
dwellings. These pit dwellings and ceramic 
assemblage are similar to those found at Girawad 
and Bhirrana sites (Shinde et.al 2008a : 135). The 
excavator of Girawad and Farmana sites feel that 
there are some regional changes in the pit dwelling 
cultural assemblage compared with Cholistan 
Hakra ceramic and thus the excavator called it as 
‘Regional Hakra Culture’ (Shinde et.al 2008b : 1- 
2). The mostly same earliest reported features also 
yield in pit dwelling complex of Farmana-II. The 
diameter of pits, ceramic assemblage and other 
cultural material are suggest the pit dwelling 
complex of Farmana-II is quite similar with Kunal- 
I, U, Bhirrana-I, Girawad and Farmana-I period. 


Conclusion 

The evidence of pit dwelling at Farmana-II has 
confirmed the linear processes of the Harappan 
culture in upper Saraswati valley. These 
archaeological statistics shows the first settle 
human life living in pit dwelling complexes. Based 
on reasonably comparative and absolute 
chronology this stage has one of the interesting 
aspects of upper Saraswati valley. The elements of 
pit dwelling (Hakra culture) in upper Saraswati 
valley can be dated to the middle phase of fourth 
millennium B.C. The cultural sequence of 
Farmana-II clearly indicate pit dwelling complexes 
an earlier component of permanent settle life. At 
last, the archaeological evidence suggests the pit 
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dwelling complexes as a foundation of great 
Harappan town planning. 
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Abstract 
Ethno archaeological evidences and studies very often facilitate the interpretation of significance of rock art. 
But sometimes there are problems in explaining the things if there is incoherence between local ethnic activities 
and the rock art of by-gone days which may be due either to a remarkable shift in social behaviors during the 
long period span or to the relative seclusion of the developing society from the inspirational art traditions 
manifested in local rock art. The present paper is based on the ethno rock art investigation made in the Kaimur 
region of Bihar. Because of new evidences in present tradition and also game method author have come to 
resume whether any link can be made between ancient rock art living pattern and modern local groups art and 
culture, those are residing (the tribes, semi-tribe) in the hill, foot hill and on the plain. 
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Introduction 

he study area, covered by hard rock 
formations, is situated in Kaimur and 
Rohtas district of Bihar, India. Kaimur 
Range is located in the eastern part of 
the Vindhyan Range, which is a very 
intra-cratonic sedimentary rock of Meso-Neo 
Proterozoic eras spread’ (Soni 1987 : 87-138) about 
483 kilometers (300 mi) long. (Ghosh 1989 : 279) 


Ethno archeology is the ethnographic 
study of people for archaeological purpose, usually 
through the study of the material remains of a 
society. Here author using the term ethno rock art; 
similarly as ethno archaeological study, ethno rock 
art aids archzoscientists in reconstructing ancient 
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life style by studying the rock art and associated 
tradition or continuity in modern societies. 


Ethno rock art can provide insights of 
value to archeoscientists into how people in the 
past may have lived, especially with regard to their 
social structures, religious beliefs and other 
aspects of their culture. However, it is still unclear 
how to relate most of the insights generated by 
this anthropological research to archaeological 
investigations. This is due to the lack of emphasis 
by both archeoscientists and anthropologists on 
the material remains created and discarded by 
societies and on how these material remains vary, 
based upon differences in how a society is 
organized ? (Tribhuwan 2003 : 72) 


Prof. Malik in an article explained the 
context of cultural proximity between ancient rock 
art sites and traditional people of the present era. 
He said '...the fundamental art tradition persists by 
way of contemporary '‘folk' and 'tribal' in oral 
ways, such as amongst the Warlis, Santhals, the 
Gonds and so on. In short, Rock art may be seen as 
a part of a living tradition, in terms of local 
histories and in the understanding of the 
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psychology and history of mankind. It is the 
universality of the medium and the message within 
this global creative urge that holistic thinking and 
alternate methodologies may emerge’. 


Thinking in the way of ethno rock art 
http://www.une.edu.au/archaeology/worldrockart/ 
LauraDancer.phpStudy of ethno rock art started 
during 1870s, by Bleek and Lioyd, he has noticed 
the continuity of rock art even today by the 
San/Bushmen tribe at Drakensberg Mountains in 
Kalahari Desert. (Ghosh et.,2009, : 50-57) Even 
today in Chumash community at West coast of 
North America, (Blackburn 1975 : 23) suggest that 
magic and supernatural power play a prominent 
role in most of their narratives. 

The tradition of modern tribal and village 
art in India is rooted in Indian rock art tradition 
though in a vague and general way. The 
ideological system behind these paintings is 
considered lost to us. The root cause of it is that 
the living groups of people do not identify 
themselves with these paintings. (Chakrabarti 
2006 : 98-99) 

The tribal groups apparently do not 
"associate themselves with such art in their areas, 
except to explain it as the work of evil spirits or epic 
heroes." (Chakravarty & Bednarik 1997: 31) A 
similar opinion has been expressed about the rock 
art in Odisha, where "the local people do not 
attach any special significance to these rock art 
sites. To them, the works of art in the shelters are 
the works of the heavenly bodies or that of the 
ghosts. They often consider it a taboo to touch such 
works of art" (Pradhan 2001:27). According to the 
local belief near Bhimbetka is that "witches paint 
on these rocks during the dark nights of Kanaiya 
Art (Shri Krishna Janamashthami) every year" 
(Mathpal 1984:107, 1985:112, 1992:207-214., 
1999:85-52). 

The best examples of the recent work of 
Dr. Sadashib Pradhan in the south of Odisha, who 
did documented ethnographic study with rock art, 
which is quite discernible in terms of colour 
composition, geometric frames, symbolism and 
overall delineation of the subject matter of 
depiction. (Pradhan 2004 : 39) In his excellent 
book on the “Rock Art in Orissa”, Pradhan 
devotes a whole chapter to the "Ethno 
Archaeology of Rock Art". (Pradhan 2001 : 62) 

In India festivals and their ritual activities 
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like, Bhaiya Dooj, Nag Panchami, Savan Puran 
Masi, Holi, Deepawali, Kartik Ekadasi, Anthe 
Thapa, Nava Ratra, Navami Ka thapa, Bhaiya 
Dooj, Pidiya, Marriage thapa, Chouka of Marriage 
features on- ritual symbols on wall and floor of the 
house, which is called /ipna. Then the painters 
proceed to do their work mixed with various 
colour tones, different designs depend on the 
different regions of India. (Sankrityananda ez, 
1999 : 5-8) Some time these are very similar to 
Godana practice, which is all more similar with the 
Rock art. If Iam not wrong in all over the India 
the pastoral people did mostly the artwork. 
Similarly, the data available today, over 05% of all 
known rock art was produced by hunting and 
gathering societies while less than 95% is the work 
of pastoralists and agriculturalists in Kaimur. 


Problem in the study and understanding of 
regional rock art archaeology and ethno 
archaeological study 

Until recently, such concerns were not well voiced 
in studies concerned with the art and archaeology 
of the small societies, and a working knowledge of 
the role of art in ethnographic contexts has not 
been seen as an essential prerequisite for the 
interpretation of archaeological art. 


For the first time in world context, some 
Australian researchers (Maynard 1979:109) have 
made a distinction between 'ethnographic' and 
‘archaeological’ approaches to the analysis of rock 
art. Such distinctions do not take into account 
sufficiently the extensive literature dealing with 
the relationship between ethnography and 
archaeology, as well as the more general literature 
on the philosophy of science. 


Some problems in the study of rock art in 
this entire region in bullets given below, that why, 
what are the obsitical in the study of rock art and 
ethno archaeological or any other research work?: 


- Relative geographical inaccebility, 

- Deep forest, 

- Social turbulence, 

- Language understanding, 

- Communications connectivity and 
connection, 

- Inaccessibility of academic and research 
institute, 

- Lesser known region, 

- Multidisciplinary approach, 
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- Authenticity of dating, 
- Primitive stage of rock art study. 


Kaimurian ethnic groups and their life style 

The Kaimur plateau and foothills are 
predominantly inhabited even now, as before, by 
aboriginals i.e. tribes and semi-tribes such as the 
Oraons, Cheros, Kharwars, Bhuiyans, Karias etc. 
who now reside in the villages mostly in mud built 
houses. This is ancient western boundary of 
Magadha Empire known Karushadesha. Even the 
tribes of Chhotanagpur and Santhal areas 
belongings to the Atavika kingdoms of the 
Karushadesha. 


The people of this region especially of the 
Adhaura, Nauhatta and Tilauthu block are still 
living on the forest and this is applicable to people 
of the lower strata of society such as the 
Musaharas, Harijans, Cheros, Kharwars, Oraons, 
Dhanus and Dushadh etc. these people sale fire 
wood in the local markets such as Chenari, 
Bhagwanpur, Bhabhua, Adhaura, Sasaram and 
Nauhatta. From the money thus gained, they 
purchase the essential commodities such as cloth, 
oil, food, rice etc. The Mushaharas, Kharawara 
and Bind still go into deep forest at the time of the 
ripening of Mahua and collect them for selling in 
the local market. They also collect Piyar, Tendu 
and the Gum of Karmahala to sell in the local 
market. Dr. Shahida Ansari has explained certain 
specific features of hunter-gatherers of the past 
using the cultural practices of the Musahars or rat- 
eaters, of Uttar Pradesh. (Ansari 1999-2000: 142- 
150) It was claimed by the author that some of the 
small animals in rock paintings include rats for 
eating. During the harvesting of crops, they come 
down to the plain areas to work in the fields of the 
cultivators and thus earn livelihood. Therefore, 
the mode of livelihood of majority of the 
Mushaharas, Kahars and Harijans of this region is 
similar to that of the Cheros and Kharwars of 
Rohtas, which still subsist on the products of the 
forest and lead a migratory life. 


Most of the functions to sustain daily life 
are performed by the ladies of the house, such as 
taking care of the cattle, cleaning and removing of 
the dung, fetching water both for the family 
members and cattle, cooking food and rearing the 
children. Taking cattle and other domestic animals 
to the pastures, preparing milk products, and 
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selling it in the market, etc form the duty of male 
persons but sometimes females also help in 
making mud home. 


On Deepawali, houses are cleaned and 
painted. Each house are made of local available 
stone with mud mortar and some dry masonry for 
the boundary wall for keeping animals and drying 
and processing of the agricultural yields. In all the 
villages, a thin paste of cow dung/ buffalos dung 
mixed with clay is applied in the courtyard, floors 
and walls of the houses. 


Its keep house safe and clean, which are 
painted white either with lime or with 
Khadia/chuna/safeda (Calcium carbonate) with a 
small base generally in red colour and in ochre. 
For wall decoration mostly red, ochre, white 
colour is used which is easily available in market 
now a days and easy to prepare in home. 


Legacy of colour preparation 

The tradition of colour preparation with the 
powdered geru, oil, sindur (vermillion), juice of 
the bark trees and of beans and other vegetation 
etc, is prevalent even now amongst the tribal folks 
of this region. They are using local colours such as 
the dark or Indian red, yellow ochre, blue and 
white. Generally, brush is made of palm twigs with 
crushed ends. Sometimes, woman hairs are also 
used to hold colour in hand, and to be applied with 
a projected finger. Mostly females and childrens 
along with his or her mother or sister create arts. 
Quality of the work depends upon the aesthetic 
sense and skill of the artist. 

The paintings are executed during the 
slack rainy season or, occasionally, during festivals. 
In the Mushahara society, women carry out all 
domestic work and look after the children, while 
the men cultivate fields, and gather fruits and 
honey. It may thus be surmised that this tradition 
of colour preparation and using them for painting 
various figures and patterns on the walls may have 
had been certainly handed down from generation 
since the earliest rock painters devised them. 


Legacy of rock art in tradition and Culture 

The tradition of rock paintings are still found 
among forest dwelling tribals of Kaimur region. 
The most significant thing is that tribals of this 
region are still using the same symbols and 
pattern, almost same types of colours prepared 
form household objects, depiction of same subject 
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Fig.1: White painted circles on the mud wall outside 
the semi-tribal group Bind house, Chand block, 
Kaimur Dist. Bihar 


Fig. 2: The 'Gharawa' symbol, 
Bhabhua block, Kaimur dist., Bihar 
(A) similar motif noticed in 
Maharashtra local tribal people 
(B,C,D) (courtesy: K. Pawar) 


Fig. 3 : Palm motif/hand print inside cave on 
the ceiling (A), palm print on the mud wall on 
the lintel of the Kharwar house Chand block 


(B), palm stamped of turmeric and ¢ilak on the Fig. 4: Palm stamped all around the mud 
modern RCC house of Brahmin family inside house of Kharwar house, Adhaura block, 
room on the occasion of Navaratra, Bhabua Kaimur dist. 


block, Kaimur dist. (C,D) 
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Fig. 6: Red painted and white washed wattle and daub house 
all around (A), red-white painted human, domestic animal, 
plants on the wall outside (B), white-red stroke from up to 
down and right to left on the mud wall of the Kahara house, 
Fig.5: Palm stamped on the boat of Bhagwanpur block, Kaimur dist. (C,D) 
Machchuwara, Ganga river(A,B) 


Fig. 7: Couple dancing scene, Dugha 5 
Hathia rock shelter, Bhagwanpur block, , ‘ e 
Kaimur dist. od ya 


Fig. 8: Terracotta toys,Adhaura Block (A) 
Similar pictograph noticed from Dugha Hill in 
the shelter (B) 
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Fig. 9: The evidence of ethno rock art near the site on a 
huge triangular erected stone, (A) traditionally it is Fig.10: Kohwara paintings by the Adivasi 
known as Bhuini mai having tika tradition (B & D) and : : 
: : women, Adhaura block, Kaimur dist. 
ritual practices (C) for the welfare of house members, (A,B,C) 
agriculture, animal and every aspect of society. age 
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Fig.12: Pictographs of Similar Saraha-gotia on 
Fig.11: Soraha-gotia/Solaha-gotiya pass time fun _—walll of the cave from, Dewane Mokawa, Chand 
petroglyphs on the floor of the shelter and in open _ Block (A), Petroglyph of same on the floor of 
sky, Hathia maan (A,B), Similar practice by the the shelter, Badaki Goriya, Bhagwanpur Block 

Kharawar person, Chhamahiya hill (C), Rohtas (B), Pictograph of same on wall of the shelter, 
Plataue, Kaimur Badap, Adhaura Block (C), Rohtas and Kaimur 


Fig.13: Gilahariya Katava in practice by the Kharwar man, Sasaram 
block, Rohtas dist., (A) Pictograph of same on the wall of the cave, 
Chhaya Hill, Adhaura Block (B) 
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Fig.14: Bagh Bakaria time pass fun ee at 
playing by the Kharwar man, Sasaram A Ca. Pee 
block, Rohtas dist. (A) Similar sake Sta ves 
petroglyphs, Golka maan, Rohtas Fig. 15 : Chaubis gotia 
Plateau, Sasaram block, Rahtas dist. | petroglyphs, Chanchai hill, 
(B) Rohtas Plateau, Tilauthu 
block, Rohtas dist., Bihar 


i nh 


Fig. 16 : Tarawa khelwa similar 
to stellate petroglyph, Rohtas 
block, Rohtas dist., Bihar 


baat Feats 


Fig. 17: Worship by way of putting Tilak around the 
cave, Giriyak hill of Rajgir, Nalnada dist. Bihar (A,B,C) 


a 


aie cas tea ae ae \\\ Wet 
Fig. 18 : Bhaiya Dooj motif, (A,B) Bhabhua 
block, Kaimur dist., Bihar 
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matter such as various animals, human beings 
geometrical pattern indicates great continuity in 
the tradition of rock paintings with little changes. 
Significantly, the tradition of painting the wall of 
their houses continues, sometimes with the same 
kind of symbols and patterns seen in the rock 
paintings, besides some modified ones. 


The region of Kaimur shows a prehistoric 
base of the religious practices widely prevalent in 
the region. The idea of primitive religion in the 
form of tribal nature shows its survival in the form 
of Shakti worship, which has found a universal 
acceptance in the region. No village exists in the 
entire district where the worship of Sitala or 
Saptamatrika is not performed seasonally. The 
ritualistic performances regarding birth, death, 
marriage etc. are closely associated with the 
worship of seven sisters whose base is primitive as 
well as benevolent spirit of the dead bodies. The 
Bhaluni Dham of Rohtas at Natwar Bazar which is 
now a days known as Yakshini Bhawani, testifies 
to the fact that this type of primitive religion and 
worship has continued from the very early period. 
Though originated from the cult of Mother 
Goddess and Pashupati of the Indus valley 
civilization, it had genesis in the eastern India, 
particularly the Vindhyan or Kaimur region of the 
tribal belt. (Singh 1976:172-73) Originally, it was in 
form of primitive religion whose influence or 
genesis one can trace out to the forms triangle, 
circle etc. observation the rock paintings of the 
area. 


The six circles and other features of yantra 
of the tantra, no doubt resemble much more with 
the prehistoric triangles, circles and swastika 
symbols. Moreover, the region Kaimur yields all 
these features outside and inside of house on wall 
(fig. 1). In addition, among the backward people 
Matsya, Maans, Madya, Mudra and Mithuna were 
common and Mithunas scenes have been found in 
certain rock paintings of Kathotia, Madhya 
Pradesh. (Neumayer 1983:94) No one can easily 
make a distinction between the religion, magic, 
superstitions, sacrifices and oblation of the area 
being performed by the local living group. It 
differs from block to block not on a large scale but 
with slight difference which one can grope only 
through minute observations. The rituals of 
'Gharawa symbol itself, (fig. 2 A) is not prevalent 
of tribal nature but it is also practiced by the 
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Brahmana families of the area in the same manner 
during engagement of son or daughter and some 
time for spiritual activities. It has noticed in 
Maharashtra local tribal (fig.2 B, C, D) people 
also. 


At the time of Navaratra or Ramnavami in 
the month of April one can see sacrifice of goat 
and sheep at the altar of Sitala in each village of 
the Kaimur region which undoubtedly shows tribal 
character of religion and its ritual continuity. 
Locally the people also call it as a Deswai or Saire 
Mata, Pigs are usually killed to propitiate her. The 
deities worshipped in prehistoric time by the forest 
dwellers appear to resemble the Yakshini Bhawani 
at Bhaluni, Tarachandi at Sasaram, Takari Devi at 
Tilauthu block of Rohtas, Bakhari Devi at 
Sasaram, Chandimata at Madurana and 
Mundeshwari at Bhabhua etc. At the time of 
Navaratri female members of the family press our 
own palm covered with Haldi (turmeric) on the 
wall of their house, outside and inside both. (fig.3 
A, B, C, D) Similarly during the marriage time 
whole wall of the house outside covered with the 
plam impressions (fig. 4 A,B) because it's a 
believer of the society, that the evil cant effect the 
new married couple and house will always safe 
with every bad things. In spite of above the fisher 
group (machhuwara) always put their hand mark 
on their own boat, (fig. 5 A,B) keeping this view 
that ‘our boat will support and will provide all 
facility of the life and keep safe while boating in 
the river’. 


If one has, a close look at the Kharwar 
houses one finds the plants, animal, human, sun, 
circle all around (fig.1) and moon and the stick 
man concepts, which we find in pre-historic and 
historic rock art sites (fig. 6 A, B,C,D). The 
paintings depict an organized catching of animals 
for domestication. (fig.6 B) The dancing is seen 
among the present day tribes of the region. Other 
symbols seem to be magical or religious. The walls 
coated with clay covered with white ash also 
observed in present Kaimur villages known as the 
putai; decorate the house walls with paintings and 
sketches are showing unique relation with the 
ancient rock art. There is depiction of palm on the 
wall of a house in the Diwane Mokwa village. (fig. 
3 B) Symbols painted on the same prepared wall 
closely resemble a rock painting of the Mirzapur 
shelter. 
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In Dugha Hathia rock shelter there are 
some couples dancing in groups, (fig.7) thereby 
depicting the dance form, which is still 
traditionally prevalent among the Adivasis of this 
region and of Jharkhand state. From Dugha Hill in 
the shelter one animal painting, which has been 
noticed in the form of terra-cotta toys from 
Adhaura Block, are very close resemblance of the 
painting. (fig.8) Palm Chhapa motifs on the wall 
are made in white colour. They were prepared 
modern motifs such as flowerpots, name in 
Devanagari script, swastik, handprint etc, in their 
creations. The doorjamb and lintels of every house 
and wall are decorated, so also the water place, 
which is generally made in the centre of the house 
wall. 


Near Badkigoriya shelter, Bhagwanpur 
block along the Suwara River I have noticed one 
long high stone which looks like Menhir facing 
towards north having many tilaka (fig. 9 A, B, C, 
D) over the plain surface. This is locally known as 
Bhuinya maei. Bhuinya maei is the presiding non- 
iconic deity of this area. It used to be a big and 
heavy stone slab of a rock, smeared with crimson 
in ghee. She is worshipped on each occasion of the 
social life like birth of child, marriage time and 
every festivals of Hindus community under the 
belief that when pleased she protects the village 
from all sorts of trouble, calamities and brings 
prosperity to each family in the every movement 
of the life. For worshiping the deity all villagers, 
male and female, young, children and elders come 
together, perform worship, offer flowers, fruit and 
sweets and sing devotional songs. Slogans for 
wishing to the deity are chanted in high pitch. The 
environment used to be full of joy, enthusiasm, 
energy and happiness. This is very much similar to 
the Hazaribagh deity 'Lohsingna'. Moreover, the 
difference is that here in Kaimur the ritual 
practice is continued without any help of priest, 
whereas in Hazaribagh expert priest performs the 
worshiping. Interestingly in the absence of priest, 
his son is eligible for this religious activity 
(Subhashis Das, The Sacred Menhir). The Tilak is 
very common continue everywhere in India. Such 
type of tradition continue in Rajgir hill on one 
cave known Indra Gufa, (fig.17) where the Lord 
Buddha discussed with Indra about dharma. 


The painted design with Kohwara 
paintings by the Adivasi women today is 
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continued. This tradition has been carried on in 
the decoration of the house walls with painting 
executed in the same vivid styles (fig. 10 A, B, C) 
and with the same vital symbols, which are 
familiar with the rock art. I may point out that 
even in the whole Gangetic plains the tradition is 
known as Kohavara (Where the bride and 
bridegroom first relax together), and hand (palm) 
stamping of women usually in red colour, appear 
on walls or on a piece of coloured cloth. (Sinha 
et.2000:313-319) Such a continuity of tradition is 
still dominant in every caste and class of society in 
Kaimur region in the form of Kohwara and 
Navaratra. These symbols are mainly ritualistic 
and religious and, in general, are concerned more 
with the environment and the hard life of the 
people for sustenance. 


The tribal paintings from Jharkhand on 
wall and floor of the house one often made of 
white or black paints. Neumayer (Neumayer 1994- 
95: 80-84) tries to give these paintings the context 
that is present in the Vindhyan rock paintings, 
comparing styles and patterns to show similarities 
and differences. The Oraons and other tribes in 
the region use similar styles of paintings even 
today in their depiction of various scenes on their 
bridal huts, which they had been calling Khowar. 
Hence, due to this nomenclature, the tribal 
Khowar art has been transformed from the ancient 
past to the present day according to the claim of 
Bulu Imam and others. The proof of such a claim 
is still awaited though some tools have been 
picked up from the floor of the cave. The linkage 
of the tools on the floor with the period of the 
paintings is still not clear. Prasad (Prasad 1992- 
93:87-88) calls it the Vratya tradition. 


Another important artistic work during the 
festival known as Bhaiya Dooj is continuing. (fig. 
18 A,B) The festival is actually performed by the 
females for the healthy wealth of her brother. The 
myths behind this is, that if brother is healthy, he 
will protect sister by the evils and all kind of bad 
things, which is in society. The group of women 
performing this festival always together; shows 
how the festivals are the best way of unity through 
these types of religious activities. Now a days the 
Bhaiya dooj is performed by the tribal, semi-tribal 
and even in plain area by every group and class of 
society. The paintings cannot be completed 
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without the plant juice and rice powder paste mix 
with ghee. The whole painting will cover an area 
about 2 square feet. Within a boundary the 
performers are painting Sun, Moon, domestic 
animal, plant, flower, rooms etc. Actually the 
meaning behind this “Hey Bhaiya Dooj Maiaya 
(Devi) as Sun, Moon, and every natural things are 
surviving in the earth from the beginning of this 
human kind, As same keep my brother safe.” 


Inspite of these during exploration, I have 
noticed some animals with painted horns with the 
market available paints. Bulls and cows are 
painted generally with haldi especially during the 
local festivals known as Bhuinya Baba. The 
painting on horn is reflection of a feeling of gaiety, 
prosperity and a life full of energy, joy, colours and 
happiness. In India cattle are worshipped because 
they are an integral part of the life of the people 
and they form the main source of their economy, 
wealth and prosperity. If the animals fall ill they 
are properly treated in traditional ways and 
sometimes-burning treatment in which the 
affected portion of the body is burnt with hot iron 
object is also given when bones are broken or 
displaced. 


Ethno rock art study of regional games (Pastime 
fun) 
Fun is a type of meditation. At least some rock art 
people found time for the same types of 
entertainment that people generally enjoy today. 
During the course of exploration in Rohtas 
plateau of Kaimur region, I have documented 
some time pass fun, game. 
The games and amusements can be divided 
in to two major types. 
1. Games and amusement in pictograph form 
and 
2. Games and amusement in petrograph form. 
But in detail it should be further divide into 
two way, that is : 
a. Games and amusement with the help of 
other articles, and 
b. Games and amusement without any 
article. 
My best evidence for this comes almost 
entirely from this study area such as Hathia Maan, 


Golka Maan of Sasaram block, some Adhaura 
block sites and Basanha of Chand Block. Here 
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many separate petroglyphs and pictographs 
decorated with unmistakable representations of 
pastime fun of human acts. In the way of Ethno 
rock art study, what I have noticed is given below : 


I. Soraha-gotia/Solaha-gotiya, (playing with 
sixteen play discs or sticks): There is an engraved 
big square sub divided into 16 sub squares with 
each having four sub squares. (fig. 11 A, B, C) In 
the centre of two sides, meant for two contestants, 
there is a projection capped by a circle. Each 
contestant plays with, five dices with the wining 
target of either entry with five dices into the 
other's triangle or removing the others dices 
through regulated moves and keep it in the circle 
of his side. The contestants with maximum 
numbers of dices of the above process are 
declared a winner. The same pattern (fig. 12 A, B, 
C) in the form of pictograph and petroglyphs I 
have noticed in the Rohtas plateau of Kaimur 
region. 

I. Gilahariya Katava, (Expressed with tally 
mark symbols/strokes): In this game the two 
contesting shephered have the target of making a 
series of parallel short lines on some say 10, 
hidden parts of the rock surface. (fig.13 A, B) 
Thereafter the contestants try to trace the other's 
marking and make a crossing line over it. The 
contestants who first traces the other's marks 
became a winner and puts as many thrashes on the 
loser's back as the number of lines mistakenly left 
by the other which making the cross line. Many 
distinctive marks are noticed in the Kaimur 
region. Similar type of marks have also been 
observed from Karnataka, which is also very 
enigmatic (Murugeshi, et., 2010-11 : 142-143) and 
also from megalithic site, Nelladichanpara, where 
on the bed rock there are engravings of marks like 
tally. (Kurian et., 2010-11 : 82) 


HI. Bagh Bakariya, (rival of tiger and goat): 
This game (fig. 14 A, B) consists of one dice 
named as 'Bagh' (the tiger in Hindi language 
known as Bagh) under one contestant and five 
other dices named as 'Bakari' (the goat in Hindi 
language known as Bakari) under the opposite 
contestant. Through regulated moves the Bagh 
moves ahead to eat Bakari and the five Bakari 
moves ahead either escaping to became victims if 
the Bagh or to block the movement of Bagh. The 
victory is declared if either the Bagh's movement 
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is blocked or the Bagh eats away the five Bakaries. 


IV. Chaubis gotia, (Play with 24 discs or 
sticks): There is a square in the canters with four 
rectangular projections on each arm, each 
projection with a number of small squares. (fig.15) 
The game is played with six dices in each 
projection making the total number of dices 
twenty-four (chambers) which gives name to the 
game. To win, the dices on each of the four sides 
are to be moved into the central well through 
regulated moves. Primitive thought of chess 
Chaubis gotia is very much resemble with the 
Chaupad game. 


V. Tarawa khela, (Fun with star & discs): 
there is a stellate engraving with dices put at the 
tip of all arms of the star as well as at each crossing 
of the arms in the middle spore. A little away on 
one side another dice is put which is striker for the 
game. The contestant hits the striker to propel the 
dices out of the steller space. The striking process 
is rotated among the contestants, generally two. 
(fig. 16 A, B) In Odisha this game is known as 
Tara Bagari. This type of game have been noticed 
in petroglyph form only, which is in few nos. All 
this petroglpyh are found on the floor of the cave 
and shelter or outside the cave on the bed rock 
only. The all above same pattern in the form of 
petroglyphs and pictograph I have noticed in the 
Rohtas plateau of Kaimur region. 


VI. Ghughuaa mamma, (Fun with child) : 
This is game between child and guardian, who may 
be mother, father, elder sister, elder brother or any 
relative or friends. In this way, the child put on 
knee in lying position and shaking up and down. 
In this act child feel happy and the guardian, sing a 
song “Ghughuwa/Ghughuua mamma” several 
time. This game still continues in the villagers and 
some times we notice it in the city also but in 
lower and middle class family only, very rare in 
upper or higher class family. I have noticed these 
types of drawing from the Badaki goriya, shelter 
no. I, Bhagwanpur block. 


VII. Terracotta Animal toys : The terracotta 
animal figurines in the region have been discussed 
above. There seems to be an animal figure in the 
rock carvings and painting found in the cave and 
shelter of Kaimur region, even in Mirzapur, Uttar 
Pradesh. It has been also recovered from the 
excavation at Senuwar, Rohtas District of Bihar 
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(IAR 1990-91: 103, 1991-92:139-140, 1997-98:170- 
72) (fig.8) Further; Rajgir has many terracotta 
animal figurines being a venerated item dated to 
the Sixth to third century BC. This continues into 
the terracotta animal figurines in Bengal. Such 
figures also exist in Vaishali and Kumrahar in 
Bihar between 2™ century B.C. to the 1“ century 
A.D. The gradual differentiation of peasantry 
from an earlier tribal ancestry in the Indian 
context. (Sharma 1972-73: 60-63) 


During 1883, John Cockburn had mentioned 
the fact that "the aborigines of the Kymores were 
in a stone age as late as the 10th century AD" and 
thus had a very long artistic tradition (Chakravarty 
2003:11). Nowadays, India is one of the rare 
countries in the world with a continuing 
ethnological tradition, which has manifested itself 
in a vivid tribal life, even though, as far as we 
know, rock art has not been made for a very long 
time and the memory of its purposes and 
meanings has long been gone. 


The creative traditions of the present 
pastorals of Kaimur region are reflected in the 
constructions and decorations of their houses, 
celebration of festivals, religious functions and 
affection with their animal stocks, and that too in 
rock shelters of Kaimur. 


Ethno-rock art in Kaimur region can be 
called a ritual rather that an art form for it is 
“performed” to thank God or for a wish or a boon 
to be granted. A comprehensive understanding of 
this ritual will call for a narrative. The head priest 
of the community who is called “Baba”, is 
summoned when a problem occurs in a family. The 
problems are narrated to the Baba “who offers 
solutions, which almost always involves the 
painting of mushaharas on the walls of the house. 
The Baba is considered the reigning deity of the 
community and his presence is considered the 
solution of all problems. 


http://www.une.edu.au/archaeology/worldrock 
art/BarungaRockArt.phpIn the case of 
archaeological/rock art research, ethnographic 
study is just one of a number of possible sources 
for generating ideas for the explanation of 
material evidence for past behavioral systems. In 
some cases, detailed ethnographic information on 
local group ideology and beliefs has enabled finely 
resolved explanations for the content and 
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structural properties of rock art assemblages to be 
advanced and tested. In other cases, the lack of 
ethnographic context or historical continuity 
means that explanations, which may draw from a 
variety of sources, including the general 
ethnographic literature, are necessarily more 
coarse-grained. 
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May the Antiquity of Nalanda go back? 
(Based on recent archzological investigations) 


Dr. G.K. Lama * 


alanda district of Bihar occupies an area 

of 2355 square kilometer and the co- 

ordinate is 25.1367959°N 85.4438281°E. 

It is a part of Lower Gangatic plain 
except its southern part, where small hills are 
separated over a large area. Barh district is in the 
north of this district where Ganga River flows 
from west to east direction. Patna is located in the 
north- west where as Gaya and Nawadah districts 
lie in the south- west and south of the district 
respectively, where hills belonging to the 
Chotanagpur hills spread over in a large area. Its 
topography slopes towards north and most of the 
streams flow northward and join the Ganges as 
tributaries. 


Drainage : Panchane, Paimar, Jirayan, 
Sakri, Mohane, Dhoba are the main rivers of this 
district which are basically seasonal rivers and 
are fed by rains during monsoon and join the 
Ganga as tributaries. 


Climate : As this district lies on 
25.1367959° North latitude, it enjoys sub tropical 
monsoon type climate indicating the impact of its 
location in sub tropical belt and the monsoon 
winds. Climate of this district is characterized by 
highly variable weather condition and divided into 
four distinct seasons: 

(a) Cold weather season (from mid December to 
mid March) with temperature ranging from 
7°c to 17°c but in rare case it decreases to the 
freezing point, 


(b) Hot dry weather season (mid March to the end 
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of May) with temperature ranging from 26°c 
to 36°c and temperature rarely goes below the 
26°c rather some time exceed the 
temperature up to 40°c., 


(c) Wet season (from June to September), and 


(d) The season of retreating monsoon (from 
October to mid December). 


Soil : This district lies in the Lower 
Gangatic plain having one of the fertile lands of 
the world. The whole district is covered with 
alluvial soil except some southern part where 
black soil is found predominantly. 


The archaeological remains of Nalanda 
Mahavihara lay some 11 kms north-west from 
Rajgir and the same distance to the south-west of 
Bihar Sharif, the headquarter of the district 
Nalanda (Plate Nos.1 -2). It is 3 kms away from 
the Nalanda Railway Station and 88 Kms south- 
east of Patna, the metropolis of the Bihar state. Its 
latitude is 2508' N. and the longitude is 85027° E. 
(Patil.1963 : 103). Historians and archaeologists 
identified this place with a modern village named 
Baragaon at Nalanda (Law.1968 : 242). The term 
Baragaon has been taken as a corrupt form of 
Viharagrama. 


Etymology 

An etymological study of Nalanda would explore 
the origin, history and changing meaning of the 
word ‘Nalanda’. The very name of Nalanda 
invokes us a deep sense of reverence and a 
perpetual sense of pride for it. This is because the 
place has gone deep down into Indian psyche as 
the greater and the best seat of learning of which 
humanity can ever dream of Nalanda Mahavihara, 
was unique in more ways than one. Student’s all- 
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round development-moral, intellectual and 
spiritual was the sole motive of education at 
Nalanda. But the best part of it was the imparting 
of practical learning; what were taught in theory 
(Pariyatti) were practiced (Patipatti) in life. 


The etymology of the word Nalanda is 
uncertain. Different derivations have been 
proposed. Hiuen-tsang, a Chinese traveller who 
visited and studied at Nalanda in the seventh 
century AD, discusses various theories as to the 
origin of the name. He says that “to the south of 
Nalanda Sangharam, in the middle of a mango 
grove (Ambavana), there was a tank where dwelt 
a dragon (Naga) called Nalanda. By the side of it 
is built the Sangharam which therefore, takes the 
name of the Naga (Beal.1988 : 168). However, this 
was a legendary account, I-tsing, another Chinese 
traveller who visited India after Hiuen-tsang 
thinks that Nalanda derived its name from the 
Nagananda. We cannot understand why the 
travellers should disagree regarding the name of 
the Naga. It seems I-tsing is giving the original 
name of the Naga, whereas Hiuen-tsang gives the 
name which Naga came to acquire afterwards. The 
Naga, therefore, must have been in course of time 
came to be called, the Naga of Nalanda. But this 
discussion does not lead us to anywhere. At least it 
does not tell us how the place came to be known 
as Nalanda. That there was a mango grove, a tank 
and perhaps the Naga too is beyond doubt. 
Buddha in his tours always stayed under a grove of 
trees and Nalanda must have had also one. As to 
the tank etc. we have the testimony of 
Cunningham who explored the place and carried 
on some excavations there in the last of the 20th 
century “that is still existing immediately to the 
north of the ruined monastery, a small tank called 
Giddhi pokhar, which exactly answers to the 
position of the Nalanda tank and is identical place 
of the Naga (Indian Archaeological Review.1988- 
89 : 30). 

The second account which Hiuen-tsang 
puts forth carried greater authenticity. He says 
“But the truth is that Tathagata in old days 
practiced the life of a Bodhisattva here and 
became the king of a great country and established 
his metropolis in the land. Moved by pity for living 
things he delighted in continually relieving them. 
In remembrance of this virtue he was styled 
“clarity without intermission” and the Sangharam 
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was called in perpetuation of his name (Beal.1988 : 
168). The reason why Hiuen-tsang considers the 
latter account as true can be easily explained. He 
was a devout Buddhist and when he wrote this 
account he only voiced the feelings of a Buddhist 
who had invented a legend to explain the name of 
Nalanda. The story sounds like one of the Jataka 
tales which describes the previous lives of Buddha. 
We cannot, however, give credence to this 
explanation for the simple reason that even 
Buddha was alive; the place was called by the 
same name (Mahaparinibban Sutta.1968: 87-89). 
Dharmasvami, a Tibetan monk who visited 
Nalanda in 1236 AD gives the name as Nalanda 
which meant in Tibetan “Lord of men” and ads 
that it was built by a former king because of which, 
it is given this name. Hirananda Sastri thought 
that the name was derived from Nala meaning 
“lotus-stalks” because then, as even today, it had a 
large number of lotus-ponds. It would then mean 
the giver of lotus-stalks (Sastri.1942 : 04). Lotus is 
a symbol of wisdom and da meaning to give. Thus 
Nalanda means giving wisdom. A. Ghosh is of 
opinion that Nala, Nalaka Gramaka and Nalanda 
found in different contexts as place names are all 
variants of the same place name (Epigraphica 
Indica.1829 : 27). 


To resume the history of the name 
Nalanda Samual Beal has put forward one 
etymological analysis of the name suggested by 
Hiuen-tsang’s interpretation (Beal.1988 : 168). Ina 
footnote on the phrase “charity without 
intermission” he says the word Nalanda would 
thus appear to be derived from Na-alam- da, not 
giving enough or not having enough to give. But 
this interpretation rather goes against the one 
given by the traveller, though it is quite correct 
literally. If, however, we take ‘na-alam-da’ as an 
interrogative sentence requiring a positive or 
affirmative reply: alam datum (for da) viz. that 
there is sufficient to give, we can say that the 
phrase na-alam-datum (for da) though negative 
emphatically supplies positive evidence that the 
place was rich enough to provide for all. The 
position of ‘na’ in the sentence ‘alamdatum’ na is 
not so objectionable because it can as well be put 
in front: Na-alam-datum because in Sanskrit the 
position of words does not matter so long as the 
sense is conveyed by an emphasis put on the 
words, which in the present case would naturally 
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be put on the word ‘na’. In short the name 
conveyed the idea that the place was rich and 
prosperous. 


The early history of the place bears 
sufficient testimony to its claim to be rich and 
prosperous city. Various Buddhist texts tell us that 
the place in the days of Buddha was a prosperous 
village (Majjhim Nikaya.1951 : 377). It is said that 
Lepa, one of the citizen of Nalanda, was rich and 
famous and had large houses, vehicles, gold and 
silver, possessed of useful and necessary 
things—owning many male and female slaves, 
cows, buffaloes and sheep. Even the Buddha had 
partaken of Lepa’s hospitality. Lepa offered his 
rich bathing hall to the Enlightened One who 
gladly accepted it and delivered a long discourse 
which had the effect of converting him to 
Buddhism. Sutraritanga, a Jain text book, also tells 
us that Nalanda contained hundreds of buildings 
(Beal.1988 : 420). Even before Buddha Nalanda 
finds mention in certain Jain works. According to 
Jain tradition Mahavira met Ghosala at this very 
place. Buddha recurrently visited the place and 
stayed at its mango-groves. Ananda believed it to 
be a better place for Nirvana than Pataliputra. 
Historicity 

The very name of Nalanda conjures up 
before our mind’s eye all that is best and most 
excellent in education. In other words, it has 
become synonymous with the best kind of 
education that humanity can be proud of. There 
are very good universities in different parts of the 
world today. Some of them like Sorbonne or Paris 
University in France and Oxford and Cambridge 
in United Kingdom have been in existence for a 
very long time. There are others like Harvard, 
Wisconsin and Philadelphia in United States of 
America and yet others in other parts of the world 
but none commands as much respect as Nalanda 
did, none has got that prestigious and privileged 
position as it still enjoys today, although the 
Nalanda Mahavihara was demolished as far back 
as in the beginning of the thirteenth century A.D. 


The literature refers that the present Nalanda, 
situated 88 kms south-east of Patna, the 
metropolis of the state of Bihar had a glorious 
past. It was a center of activity of two great 
luminaries— Buddha and Mahavira and their 
other contemporaries. Later on Nalanda 
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flourished as a great center of higher learning. In 
due course of time Nalanda and the present ruins 
(archaeological site of ancient Nalanda 
Mahavihara) became almost synonymous with 
each other. Among the entire Buddhist 
educational center in Ancient India, Nalanda 
claims to be the foremost. It was such a 
distinguished center for higher Buddhist education 
that scholars used to steal the name of Nalanda to 
glorify themselves as a student. In fact, Nalanda 
Mahavihara existed for at least six centuries as a 
great center for higher studies. 


About Nalanda Mahavihara, which has 
been explored and unearthed partially, our 
knowledge is still limited. The more we know 
about the splendor of Nalanda Mahavihara the 
more we wonder. The Mahavihara of six 
sangharamas (convert house) was an institute of 
learning with fame for its academic creating 
values. Sankalia rightly epithet the Nalanda 
Mahaviahara, because the materials available so 
far, are not yet exhaustive to estimate how the four 
major facets of the Indian people’s culture had 
been accumulated and assimilated through 
centuries from one generation to other 
(Sankalia.1972 : 267). Nalanda spread therefore 
Indian wisdom (Prajna) in multiple dimensions as 
Taxila had once flourished by the life time of the 
Buddha. Altekar (1965), Dutta (1954), Ghosh 
(1965), Mukherjee (1947) dealt already some 
aspects of Nalanda and her environment with its 
educational management and technology. Barnet 
Kempers (1933) explored some data and 
specimens of cross-cultural negotiations in the 
bronze arts of Nalanda with South-east Asian 
countries while Nalanda had been an expertise in 
bronze. Temple of magnificent design is said to 
have been built at Nalanda by the ruler of 
Kannauja, Harshavardhana (606-647 AD). 


Nalanda was certainly one of such glorious 
spots from which the light emitted and not only 
India but the neighbouring countries were also 
illuminated. In or before 6th century BC it was a 
prosperous town providing congenial environment 
to religious, social and academic activities. This 
must have been a sub-urban place situated not far 
from Rajgriha, which has a hoary past and 
associated with several mythical kings from the 
time of Ramayana and Mahabharata. In the reign 
of Bimbisara (C 543-491 BC) it developed as a 
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capital town and hills around commanded respect 
for being religiously sacred. Nalanda was 
sanctified in the 6th century BC through the visits 
of the Buddha, Mahavira and their preaching 
during the course of long stay in the rainy season 
(Vassavasa). The Pali Tripitakas record the place 
as a favourite resort of seers. When the Buddha 
visited and gave Ten Discourse, Nalanda was 
already a center of religious activities. A local 
wealthy merchant Pavarika gifted a mango grove 
to the Buddha and it was named Pavarika 
Ambavana. He also constructed some resting 
places for the Buddha and his disciples. As per 
record of Sutra Kritanga, Lepa was another 
merchant who donate his riches and became a 
devout follower. It was here that the Enlightened 
One preached Kevatta sutta and Upali sutta. The 
Majjhimnikaya appreciated Nalanda to be a 
prosperous town with thick population (Ayari 
Nalanda Idha Ceva Feeta Ca Bahujana Acinna 
Manussati). Similarly, Digha and Samyutta Nikaya 
refer to the place with a sense of admiration not 
forgetting the mango grove (Ekam samyam 
Bhagva Nalandayam Viharati Pavarikamba Vane). 
The visits and preaching of the Tathagata 
bestowed greater fame and sanctity to the place. 
At the same time, two important disciples 
Dhammasenapati Sariputta and Mahamoggalana 
belonged to this area (Dave.1967 : 136-137). The 
former was born at Nalaka and the later at Kulika. 
Name Nalanda is suggested to be derived from 
Nalak. It is also interesting to note that Sariputta 
was born and expired also at the same spot. Later 
Ashoka is said to have built a stupa in his memory. 
During one of the vassavasas at Nalanda a 
follower of Mahavira, Makkhaligosala sought the 
shelter in the Sangha. 


On the solid foundation of dhamma, 
darshana and charity, the monastic establishment 
of Nalanda rose brick by brick till it ushered into a 
great Mahavihara in the mid- Gupta period and 
continued to flourished for six centuries. Besides 
the religious and the spiritual background and the 
majestic campus, what attracted the students and 
others most, were its fame for imparting the best 
education and the great Acharyas associated from 
the beginning to the end. The Nikayasangraha 
tradition informs that those monks who were 
discarded in the 3rd Buddhist Council met at 
Nalanda and formed a separate group of 
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Mahasanghika which were later known as 
Mahayanists. While the Buddhist theology and 
particularly the Mahayana philosophy formed the 
major portion of prospectus, other subjects like 
Sankhya (system of philosophy), Hetuvidya 
(logic), Tantra (magic), Shabdavidya (grammar), 
Chikitsavidya/Ayurveda (Medicine and treatment) 
were taught and the Vedic studies were also not 
ignored. Familiarity with Brahmanical texts was 
necessary for the canonical combat (Shastrartha). 


What is interesting to note here is that 
along with its religious and theological activities, 
Nalanda also developed into a great Centre of 
Buddhist art. This is indeed written in an 
inscription of the time of Yashovarmadeva. 
(MASI. 1999 : 27) There was definitely a 
workshop of art at Nalanda where images of gods 
and goddesses were made and molded on the 
advice of expert architects and sculptors. Here I 
would like to quote Havell’s remark that “the 
University of Nalanda was a school of art and 
crafts. Nalanda has yielded some hundreds of 
sculptures in stone and bronzes. It is almost 
impossible to have so many sculptures without a 
regular school of art and crafts.” 


No doubt the Vihara initially aimed at 
guiding and assisting the Buddhist mendicants to 
practice the dhamma, but by the passage of time, 
higher studies in different subjects were found 
necessary and the Vihara developed into a 
Mahavihara i.e. large academic institution, 
corresponding to the present day university. When 
Fa-hien visited the place in the 4th century AD, he 
saw only a stupa which must have been in 
existence probably from the time of Ashoka but 
the pilgrim did not notice the large complex of 
Mahavihara which has been so elaborately 
mentioned by Hiuen-tsang in the early 7th century 
AD. We can therefore safely conclude that the 
campus took shape between the 5th and 6th 
century and continued to be enlarged as per 
requirement. 


Nalanda magnificently contributed to the 
world culture in different ways. The students from 
different countries arrived and stayed at Nalanda 
and not only pursued their studies in the 
disciplines taught in India but conduct wise also 
they were molded in the Indian style of life which 
laid emphasis on good conduct. On their return to 
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the respective lands they spread the same message 
and sacraments of Indian Culture and Buddhism 
which they had followed in India and taught at 
Nalanda. These naturally resulted in diffusion of 
Buddhism and Indian culture in neighbouring 
countries. Secondly, some of the works authored 
by the great Acharyas of Nalanda were carried by 
them on their return to their native places. These 
were either translated in local languages or were 
rendered in dialects of the region for easy 
understanding of the people. The feeling of 
respect and adoption of contents in conduct 
helped in spreading the Buddhism. I-sting informs 
that while opening the sheets of a manuscript in 
the library of Nalanda he read on the colophon 
that it was written by a Korean monk Hwai Ywui. 
This leads to different speculations, i.e. the 
Korean monk came before I-sting and wrote it or 
he brought it from Korea which may not be 
possible, or he copied an old book for his use at 
Mahavihara. 


Thirdly, some of the Acharyas either went 
of their own or were invited by the kings or 
noblemen of the foreign lands. Those who should 
specially be mentioned are Asanga, Dinganaga, 
Shantarakshita, Padmasambhava Kamlasheela 
and Dharmapala. All these great Acharyas made 
tremendous contribution in disseminating the 
basic elements of Indian culture through the 
message of the Buddha in the vast region which is 
known as the Buddhist world. The place justified 
its name as Naladna ie. offering limitless 
knowledge. 


Nalanda remained in the stage of 
dormancy for about seven centuries in the reign of 
Sungas, Kushanas and early Gupta kings either 
due to political conditions or the aptitude of 
rulers. Sungas and early Guptas although ruled in 
Magadha with capital at Pataliputra, yet they were 
either, Vedic and Bhagvata or Shaiva. From the 
time of Shakraditya identified as Kumargupta I 
(415-455 A.D.), the trend changed with adoption 
of flexibility and Nalanda received royal 
patronage and the Mahavihara started emerging. 
In the later Gupta rule, Nalanda continued to 
ascend and the Mahavihara took the final shape 
and the students thronged from distant parts. 


During the post-Gupta, Vardhana/ 
Maukhari and early Pala period the fame of the 
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Mahavihara crossed barriers of land and seekers 
of knowledge arrived even from the foreign 
countries, like Hiuen-tsang (629-645 AD) and I- 
tsing (617-695 AD) from China and Chag-chos- 
rje-dpal ( Dharmasvami-1236 AD) from Tibet 
(Upasak.1977 : 17). Not only the campus 
expanded to accommodate the swelling number of 
students but also the teachers required to handle 
multiple disciplines. The number of students at its 
prime phase differs from authority to authority but 
it was certainly more than ten thousand and some 
put it even larger. The number of teachers was one 
thousand five hundred. There were three hundred 
rooms and several monasteries. 


The spreading glory resulted in huge rush 
of seekers of admission to the Mahavihara and the 
dvarpandits were deputed to test the new arrivals. 
This was some sort of Entrance Test which 
ascertained quality of academic standard and also 
ensured the proper use of resources available with 
the growing Mahavihara. Restrictions in admission 
must have necessitated finding a parallel 
Mahavihara at Vikramshila. The graph of glory of 
Nalanda continued to rise up to the end of the 8th 
century but the point of saturation also reached. 
Somewhat laxity in studies and conduct crept in. 
Tantricism started overpowering the Vinaya and 
Sheela. Followers of Shankaracharya protested 
against the monks and their mystic rituals, 
confronting deities’ like Aparajita and 
Parnashabari further polluted the religious 
harmony. The Mahavihara was cracking by the 
pressure of loose administration and lack of public 
support as the academic luster was fading. Under 
these precarious situations the doomsday also 
came when Bakhtiar Khilji attacked fiercely in the 
early thirteenth century. Not only the great 
Mahavihara and its monasteries were demolished 
but the large libraries, like Ratnasagara, 
Ratnodadhi and Ratnaranjaka, housing thousands 
of volumes were also set ablaze 
(Mukherjee.1969:193). Dynamism and dignity 
were reduced to death dust and once the 
multistoried wonderful grand Mahavihara 
complex transformed into heaps of mounds to be 
forgotten for six centuries. 

Discovery 
Francis Buchanan was perhaps the first modern 
authority to notice the importance and antiquity of 
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Nalanda in 1812 but he was unable to identify it 
(Martin. 1838 : 94ff.). After Buchanan, Kittoe was 
the next authority to notice the ruins in his article 
“The Route of Fa-Hian through Bihar” published 
in 1847. He favoured the ancient remains at Giriak 
to identify with Nalanda. He had no doubt seen 
the numerous carvings and images at Burgaon but 
he did not deal with them fully and was apparently 
led away by the strong local tradition of the 
Hindus. It was Cunningham who identifies the 
place in his report of 1861-62, which was 
supported by a convincing testimony of two 
inscriptions actually mentioning the name Nalanda 
(Cunningham 2000: 30). In 1871, Broadly, the then 
SDM of Bihar, had commenced to dig the main 
mound within 10 days. In 1915-16 Spooner started 
a sort of regular excavation, which was continued 
from year to year till 1937. 


Previous Archaeological Studies : 
Archaeological investigations done previously by 
the pioneers in the field such as Buchanan (1839), 
Kittoe, Cunningham (1871, 73, 80, 82 and 83) and 
Broadley (1872) are extremely important for the 
purpose. After independence there have been 
certain very useful explorations in the region 
(Sharma 1987 and Tripathy 1998). Archaeological 
investigations done in the district till date are as 
follows: 


1838 : Nalanda first reported by F. 


Buchanan. 
: Nalanda identified by A. 
Cunningham. 


1861 


1905-06 : Archaeological Investigation by John 


Marshall at Rajgir. 


: Archaeological Investigation by V.H. 
Jackson at Rajgir. (Scientific 
clearance of Bimbisara Jail and 
Maniyar Math, Rajgir, Nalanda). 
Excavation of Ancient Nalanda 
University ruins. (1915-1916 to 1935- 
1936-Excavation conducted by A. 
Sunder, H. Sastri and Later on by 
J.R. Page at Nalanda ruins). 


1913-14 


1915-1937 : 


1950 : Excavation by A.Ghosh near 


cyclopean wall, Rajgir, Nalanda. 


1953-1955 : Scientific clearance at Jivak 
Amarvan, Rajgir, Nalanda by D.R. 


Patil. 
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1974-1982 : 


1999-2001 


2001-2002 : 


2004-2005 


2006-2007 : 


: Archaeological Investigation by 


R.Singh at Rajgir. 
Excavations of Sarai mounds at 


Ancient Nalanda University Ruins 
(Plate No. 3). 


: Excavation of Stupa at Banganga, 


Rajgir, Nalanda. 


Excavation at Chandi Mau, Silao, 
Nalanda. 


: Scientific clearance behind Temple 


No.3, Nalanda revealed temple on 
wheels at four corners - Gupta 
period (Plate No. 4) 


1.Excavation at Juafardih and 
Begumpur, Nalanda. 

2. Excavation at Ghora Katora, 
Rajgir,Nalanda and 

3. Excavation at Telhara, Ekangar 
Sarai, Nalanda. 


Now the settlement history of the area goes 
back earlier than the times of Buddha. The 
excavation at Juafardeeh done in 2006-07 and at 
Ghorakatora in 2008-09 had brought out a pre- 
NBPW horizon. Apart from above mentioned 
sites B.K. Choudhary, Director, K.P. Jayaswal 
Research Institute, Patna has reported about 52 
other sites of archaeological importance in and 
around Nalanda (Puratattva. 38:91-101) which is 
shown in Table 1: 


S.No. Name ofthe Site Latitude Longitude 
1. Baragaon 25°8'N. 85°26'E. 
2 Begampur 25°8'N 85: 26'E. 
3 Surajpur 25°8'N —-85°26'E. 
4. Daman Khanda 25°8'N 85°26'E. 
5: Mustafapur 25°8'N 85'26'E. 
6 Nakphullichak 25°9'N 85'26'E. 
7 GajrajBigha 25°10'N  85°26'E. 
8. Machchaldiha 25°10'N  85°27'E. 
9. Paparnausa 25°10'N —_85°26'E. 
10. Sarichack 25°7N — 85°27'E. 
11. Maniyawan 25°8'N —-85°29'E. 
12. Kool 25°ON 85 27'E. 
13. Bhadari 25°6'N 85° 28'E. 
14. Kapatia 25°8'N —-85°27'E. 
15. Nona 25°7N  85°27'E. 
16. Muzaffarpur 25°8'N 85°27 E. 
17. Jagdishpur 25°8'N 85: 26'E. 
18. Saure 25°8'N 85°24E. 
19. Kewaideeh 25°13'N  85°28'E. 
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20. Parasi 25°17'N 85°30'E. 
21. Koraideeh 25°8'N 85°29'E. 
22. Dharahara 25°6'N 85°29'E. 
23. Nanan 25°6'N 85°31'E. 
24. Chandimau 25°3'N 85°30'E. 
25. Raitar 25°3'N 85°32'E. 
26. Nohsa 25°8'N 85°22'E. 
27. Atma 25°3'N 85° 19'E. 
28. Bele 25°11N 85° 18'E. 
29. Jamuawan 25°11N 85°17 E. 
30. Shankardeeh 25°14N 85°21'E 
31. Pilichcha 25°14N  85°21'E 
32. Khirauti 25°14N 85°22 'E 
33. Tulsi 25°21'N  85°25'E 
34. Jiyar 25°11'N  85°37'E 
35. Tetrawan 25°6'N —85°36'E 
36. Ghosrawan 25°6'N 85°34'E 
37. Mubarakpur 25°7N 85° 10'E 
38. Islampur 25°3N 85° 12'E 
39. Ichchaus 25°8N = 85°12'E 
40. Sanda 25°3'N —-85'26'E 
4l. Beswak 25°11'N  85°14'E 
42. Aungari 25°12N 85°13'E 
43. Telhara 25°13'N 85° 1l'E 
44. Dumari 25°13'N 85° 19'E 
45. Opa 25°13'N 85° 18'E 
46. Kurtha 25°15N 85°18'E 
47. Juniar 25°16N 85° 15'E 
48. Dhurgaon 25°14'N 85° 1S'E 
49. Chamhera 25°15N 85°15'E 
50. Mandachcha 25°16N 85° 11'E 
51. Chandi 25°19'N 85°24'E 
52. Dayalpur 25°21'N 85°24'E 


Table 1 Sites reported by B.K. Chaudhary in 
Puratattva-38. 

Choudhary claims that there are several sites in 
the region whose antiquity is as old as, or even 
earlier than, that of Juaferdeeh. 


I have started my exploration work keeping 
in mind the ruins of Nalanda as the main reference 
point and have surveyed more than 200 villages in 
the district (Fig. Nos.1-2) .A brief report of only 
unreported explored sites having archaeological 
potential is given below. I have also mentioned 
two excavated sites i.e. Juafardeeh located 3 km 
south-east to the ruins and Ghorakatora 7 km east 
of Rajgir whose findings show that settlement 
history of Nalanda is going back to 10th to 12th 
century BC. Apart from this a few Palaeolithic 
tools and microliths were also recovered during 
my exploration from Banganga Valley of Rajgir. 
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These findings compelled me to bring into light 
this topic before the archaeologists. First of all I 
would like to throw light on the findings of 
aforesaid two excavated sites in very brief. After 
that I will present a brief report of a few 
unreported sites explored by me during January- 
March, 2013. 


PAPARNOHSA 
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Fig. 1: Archaeological sites explored in the 


vicinity of Nalanda 


SATELLITE MAP OF NALANDA IN 
Q-25Km. CATCHMENT AREA 


Fig. 2 :Archaeological sites in and around Nalanda 


1. Juafardeeh : Theancient mound of 
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The mound seen by Cunningham 
in the year 1861. 
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Pl. 1: Satellite view of Nalanda Mahavihara 


PI. 2 :Aerial view of Nalanda Mahavihara 
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P1.7: Pot-sherds of Red Ware, Juafardeeh 
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P1.5: Pl.6: Excavation revealing a mudstupa, Juafardeeh 


P19: TC Objects, Juafardeeh 
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P1.10: Lron Objects, Juafardeeh PI.11: Silver & Copper coins and Iron objects, Juafardeeh 
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P1.14: Indrashila Cave near Ghorakatora 


POTTERY 


P1.15: Kushan bricks & Ring-well, Ghorakatora P1.16: Pottery, Ghorakatora 
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P1.17: Antiquities & Sculptures, Ghorakatora P1.18: Palaeolithic tools &Microliths, Banganga, Rajgir 


PI.21: Pot-sherds of Red Ware, Rukministhan 


PI. 24: Pot-sherds of Red Ware, Sakraudha 
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Pl. 25: Buddha in Dhyan mudra, Tazu Bigaha P1.26: Pot-sherds of Red Ware, TazuBigha 
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Pl. 29: Buddha in Dhyan mudra, Makhadumpur 


Pl. 30:Buddha in Bhumisparsha mudra, Kondi P1.32: Pot-sherds of Red Ware, Bara 
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P1.33: Headless Buddha in Bhumisparsha mudra, Bara 


P1.37: Pot-sherds of Red andBlack Ware Koshnara P1.38: Broken statue of Buddha in Dhyan mudra, Koshnara 
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P1.41: Pot-sherds of Red Ware and TC Bead, Tungi 
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P1.42: Buddha in Bhumisparsha mudra, Tungi 
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P1.45: Fragments, Ajaypur 


P1.46: Broken statue of Buddha, Ajnaura 
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P1.48: Pot-sherds of Red Ware, Eksara 


Pl. : 50 : Pot-sherds of Red Ware, BadkiAat 
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Pl. 52 : Pot-sherds of Red & Red Slipped Ware, Chandaura 


P1.54: Standing Buddha, Chandaura 
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P1.56: Pot-sherds of Red Ware, Chorsanda 


P1.58: Pot-sherds of Red Ware, Gaura 


P1.58: Pot-sherds of Red Ware, Gaura 
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P1.60: Antiquities recovered from Gaura 
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P1.62: Pot-sherds of Red Ware, Karjara 
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P1.64: Pot-sherds of Red Ware, Sonchari 


P1.67: Pot-sherds of Red Ware, Arawan wy 


P1.68: Broken sculpture of Buddha, Arawan 


P1.69: Pot-sherds of Red Ware, Khaira 
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P1.73: General view of the mound, Barah 


PI.72: Pot-sherds of Red Ware, Badauni 
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P1.74: Pot-sherds of Red & Black Ware. Barah 


P1.78: Pot-sherds of Red Ware, Chandasi 


P1.81: TC Beads, Charuipar 


P1.80: Pot-sherds of Red Ware, Charuipar 
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P1.83: Pot-sherds of Red Ware, Bahadurpur 


P1.87: Pot-sherds of Red Ware, Dosut 
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P1.85: Pot-sherds of Red Ware, Dayalpur 
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Pl. 89 : Pot-sherds of Red Ware, Kundawapar 
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P1.91: TC Beads, Kundawapar 


P1.90: Pot-sherds of Black & Black Slipped Ware, Kundawapar 
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P1.98: Pot-sherds of Red Ware, Rukhaigarh 


P1.95: Pot-sherds of Red Ware, Madhopurgarh 
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P1.103: Varah of sand stone, Afsad P1.104: Indrashila Cave in Parvati hill (P I with a Villager) 
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PI. 107 : A Stone panel of Buddhist sculptures with Inscription 


P1.109: General view of Samas mound 
P1.110: Image of Vishnu, Samas 
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Juafardeeh (Lat.25’8! N.;Long.85'27'E.) covering 
an area of 105x100 mts with an extant height of 15 
mts is located 3 km south- west of the ruins of 
Nalanda and 15 km south-west of Biharsharif, the 
present headquarter of district- Nalanda and 93 
km south-east of Patna, the capital of Bihar. The 
site is located on the ancient bed of the River 
Paimar. The river has shifted its course further 
west to a distance of 2.5 km from the site. A good 
no. of NBPW, Black Slipped Ware, Black-and-Red 
Ware, Grey Ware and Red Ware were found on 
the surface along with burnt bricks measuring 
36x27x6 cm. Similar kind of ceramics had been 
recovered during excavation at Rajgir (Ghosh- 
1950). The site might have been associated with 
the ancient Nalanda Mahavihara. 

The site was excavated in 2006-07 by ASI 
Patna Circle and revealed three cultural periods: 
(i) | Chalcolithic 1600-1200 BC 


(ii)  NBPW Period 1200-400 BC 
Early Phase 1200-900 BC 
Middle Phase 900-600 BC 
Late Phase 600-400 BC 


100 BC-100 AD 


A mud stupa was also exposed built during 
the NBPW phase (PI. 5). The most important 
contribution of Juafardeeh excavation is the early 
date for NBPW period supplied by Birbal Sahni 
Institute of Paleobotanical Research,Lucknow 
which goes as early as 1200 BC. It is interesting to 
bring forth that there are four C““dates which have 
given early dates for NBPW levels (Table-2). 


Calibrate 
d Age 


(iii) Sunga-Kushana 


Sample Age of 
No. : _ | the 
Depth sample 
based 
on the 
value of 
half life 
447030 
years 
270 3100+11 1354 BC 
s” joa |e 
3528, 1259 BC 
JFD- 
3/2.25- 
2.28 m 
3529.JFD 
-2/2.05 m 
3525, JFD- 
6/2.7-3.26 
m 


5. 3526, 2740+10 
JFD- 0 BP 
8/2.15m 


1562 BC 


1002 BC 


857 BC 
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Table-2 Showing C“dates of NBPW Period 
of Juafardeeh excavation, 2006-07. 


Pottery (PI. 6). 


mM PeriodI : Chalcolithic Culture. 


Black & Red Ware, 
Grey Ware, and 
Red Ware. 


@ PeriodII : Northern Black Polished Ware 


Culture. 

NBPW., 

Black Ware, 

Black Slipped Ware, 
Grey Ware, and 

Red Ware. 

Post NBPW Culture. 
Mixed Pottery. 


Besides ceramics, mention may be made of 
objects made by terracotta, stone, silver, copper 
and iron (P1.7-10). 


2. Ghorakatora (Lat.25°2! N.; 
Long.85032'E.): This village is located 18 km 
south-east to the ruins of Nalanda and 23 km 
south from the district headquarters of Bihar 
Sharif. There is a huge mound covering an area of 
250x200 mts with an extant height of 15 mts 
situated on the eastern bank of the River 
Panchane (PI.11). About 1 km east to the mound 
the famous Indra Shila cave is located on the 
southern face of the Giriyak hill which was 
mentioned by Fahien and Hiuen-tsang and 
identified by Broadly, Cunningham and Kittoe. It 
is Said that here Indra had put 42 questions before 
the Buddha (PI1.12). 


Previous Investigations at Ghorakatora 


H@ Period III: 


1811-12 Francis. Buchanan. 

1847 Kittoe. 

1861-62 A. Cunningham. 

1872 A.M. Broadley. 

1940 Declared protected Archaeological 
Site of National Importance by 
Central Government of India in 
1940. 

1987 K.K. Sharma 

2007 P.K. Mishra 
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Fig. 3 : Site-plan of Ghorakatora 


During my exploration Pot-sherds of Red 
Ware, Red Slipped Ware, Black Ware, Black 
Slipped Ware, NBPW and Grey Ware along with 
terracotta balls and pottery discs were collected 
(P1.14). A large number of Ring Wells and remains 
of brick-walls are noticed on the mound (PI. 13). A 
few Brahmanic sculptures made of black basalt are 
kept on the northern side of the mound (PI. 15). 
On the basis of the pottery and antiquities 
recovered from the site its antiquity may be dated 
earlier than 10th century BC. 


Apart from the findings of these two sites 
I have collected a few Palaeolithic tools and 
Microliths from Banganga Valley of Rajgir (P1.16). 
These findings indicate us that the antiquity of 
District Nalanda may go back to earlier than 10th 
century BC. Scientific excavations on a broad level 
in the area may reveal the shrouded mysteries of 
Nalanda and add a new chapter in the history of 
the region. 


Brief report of a few unreported sites explored by 
the author during January-March, 2013 : 

1. Rukministhan : The mound of Rukministhan 
(Lat.25°6'N.; Long. 85°25' E) is located about 2 
km south-west of the ruins of Nalanda and 500 mts 
east from Jagdishpur mound covering an area of 
90x50 mts with an extant height of 6 mts from the 
surrounding area (P1.17). The eastern portion of 
the mound is comparatively higher than the other 
portion where a modern temple had been 
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constructed to enshrine a life-size image of 
Buddha measuring 2.92x1.98x0.85 mts in 
Bhumisparsha mudra made of black stone of Pala 
period. There is a depiction of the life-history of 
Buddha by intricate engraving on the outer 
surface of the image (P1.18). One another image 
of Buddha is also found in the same posture but 
the head is broken. Pot-sherds of Red Ware were 
collected from the surface during exploration. 


2. Sakraudha (Lat. 25°10'97°N. Long. 
85°25' 62°E.) : The village Sakraudha is located 
about 8 km north from the Nalanda ruins and 
about 15 km south-west from Bihar Sharif. There 
is a mound in the south of the village extended 
into 60x40 mts with an extant height of 4 mts 
yielding Red Ware only (P1.19). A few fragments 
of black stone are kept at Goraiya Sthan. One of 
them is a broken statue of Buddha in Dharma 
Chakra Pravartanmudra (P1.20). The river Paimar 
flows just 500 mts west to the village. 


3. Tazu Bigha (Lat. 25°08'91°N. Long. 
85°25' 29°E.):This village is6 km north-west from 
the ruins and 15 km south-west from Bihar Sharif 
situated on a small mound. Pot-sherds of NBPW, 
Red Ware and Black Ware were recovered during 
exploration. An image of Buddha measuring 
25x20 inch in Abhaya mudra is kept outside the 
Shiva temple having an inscription of one line on 
the pedestal which is under decipherment (PI. 21). 
River Paimar flows 2.5 km west to the village. 


4. Makhdumpur (Ben) (Lat. 25°8'94° N. 
Long. 85°20'82°E.) : Located near Ben this village 
is about 12 km west to the ruins of Nalanda and 
about 22 km south-west from Bihar Sharif. The 
Paimar River flows 2 km west to the village. There 
is amound in the middle of the village yielding 
Red and Red Slipped Ware (Pl. 22). Fragment of 
sculptures made by black basalt are kept at 
Mahadeva Sthana (PI. 23). 


5. Kondi : (Lat. 25°14'37°N. Long. 
85°26'71°E.): It is about 10 km north to the ruins 
of Nalanda and about 12 km north-west from 
Bihar Sharif. The Paimar River flows 7 km west to 
the village. Fragment of sculptures are kept in the 
southern and western part of the village (Pl. 24). 

6. Bara (Lat. 25°06'89°N. Long. 
85°22'18°E.): This village is 8 km south-west from 
the ruins of Nalanda and 18 km west from the 
district headquarter on Bihar Sharif-Ekangar Sarai 
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Road. The mound extended into 200x200 mts with 
an extant height of 12 mts is located to the south 
of the village yielding Red Ware and Black Ware 
(P1.25).The river Paimar flows 2 km south to the 
village. Sculptures are kept at Thakurbari and 
Brahma Sthan located to the east and south of the 
village (PI. 26). 

7. Bara Khurd (Lat. 25°14'54°N. Long. 
85°25123°E.): This village is 13 km north-west from 
the ruins of Nalanda and 15 km north from the 
district headquarter of Bihar Sharif. The river 
Paimar flows 3 km west to the village. To the south 
of village there is a small mound measuring 25x20 
mts in area with an extant height of 6 mts yielding 
Red Ware and Black Ware. A carved pillar 
measuring 95x23 cm is kept on the mound. To the 
south of the village there is a Shiva temple in 
which a large number of sculptures made of black 
stone are kept. 


8. Aldhanna (Lat.25°15' N. Long.85°27' 
E.): This village is 18 km north from the ruins of 
Nalanda and 13 km north-west from the district 
headquarter of Bihar Sharif. There is a mound in 
the middle of the village covering an area of 
100x60 mts with an extant height of 6 mts (P1.27). 
Pot-sherds of Red Ware, Black Ware and Black 
Slipped Ware were recovered during exploration 
(P1.28). 


9. Koshnara (Lat. 25°09'67°N. Long. 
85°22154°E.): It is about 10 km west to the ruins of 
Nalanda and about 17 km south-west from Bihar 
Sharif. The Paimar River flows 3 km east to the 
village. There is a mound to the south of the 
village covering an area of 35x25 mts with an 
extant height of 7 mts(P1.29). Pot-sherds of Red 
Ware, Black Ware and Black Slipped Ware were 
recovered during exploration. A few sculptures 
are kept in the Shiva temple and Jagdamba Sthan 
of the village (P1.30). 


10. Tungi(Lat. 25°10'13°N. Long. 
85°32'24°E.): This village is 16 km east from the 
ruins of Nalanda and 5 km south-east from the 
district headquarter of Bihar Sharif. There are two 
mounds to the south of the village covering an 
area of 100x70 mts with an extant height of 3 
mts(PI. 31-32). Pot-sherds of Red Ware, Black 
Ware and Black Slipped Ware were recovered 
during exploration. A large number of fragments 
made of black stone are kept in the Sun temple, 
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Thakurbari and Naga Sthan (P1.33). The river 
Gordhoba flows 1 km west to the village. 


11. Ajaypur (Lat. 25°10'13°N. Long. 
85°32'24°E.): This village is 14 km north-west from 
the ruins of Nalanda and 12 km west from the 
district headquarter on Bihar Sharif-EkangarSarai 
Road. The river Paimar flows 1 km west to the 
village. There is a mounds to the south of the 
village covering an area of 100x90 mts with an 
extant height of 6 mts(P1.34). Pot-sherds of Red 
Ware, Black Ware and NBP Ware were recovered 
during exploration. Fragment of sculptures are 
kept in Raja JaipalSthan and GoraiyaSthan of the 
village (P1.35). 

12. Ajnaura (Lat. 25°13'N. Long. 
85°24'E.): It is about 13 km north- west to the 
ruins of Nalanda and about 11 km west from Bihar 
Sharif. The Paimar River flows 1 km west to the 
village. A large number of Brahmanic and 
Buddhist sculptures are scattered in the middle 
and the southern portion of the village (Pl. 36). 


13. Eksara (Lat. 25°10'05°N. Long. 
85°23'46° E.): The village Eksara is 7 km north- 
west from the ruins of Nalanda and 15 km south- 
west from the district headquarter of Bihar Sharif. 
The Paimar River flows 1 km east to the village. 
The south-west portion of the mound is inhabited 
by the present villagers. Pot-sherds of Red Ware, 
Black Ware, Black Slipped Ware and NBP Ware 
(Silver and Golden) were recovered during 
exploration. A few sculptures made of black basalt 
are kept in the Goraiya Sthan and Thakurbari. 
Mention may be made of a broken statue of Vajra 
Varahi (PI. 37). 


14. BakiAat (Lat. 25°11'62°N. Long. 
85°24'43° E.): The village Baaki Aat is 10 km west 
from the ruins of Nalanda and 13 km south-west 
from the district headquarter of Bihar Sharif. The 
Paimar River flows 1 km west to the village and 
the River Sansi flows 1 km east to the village. The 
village lays between two rivers present a unique 
geographical scenario. The mound is totally 
occupied by the present inhabitants yielding Red 
Ware only (P1.38). Sculptures made of black basalt 
are kept at Goraiya Sthan and Nakta Baba Sthan 
of the village. 

15. Chandaura (Silao) (Lat. 25°5'21°N. 
Long. 85°25'71° E.): Located near Silao the village 
Chandaura is 8 km south- east from the ruins of 
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Nalanda and 16 km south from the district 
headquarter of Bihar Sharif. The Paimar River 
flows 300 m east to the village.To the south of the 
village there is a mound extended into 50x30 m 
with an extant height of 7 mts yielding Red and 
Red Slipped Ware (P1.39).To the north of the 
village a few Buddhist and Brahmanic sculptures 
made of black basalt, among which some are 
inscribed, are kept (Pl. 40-41). 


16. Chorsanda (Lat. 25°12'54°N. Long. 
85°19'43° E.): This village is about km north-west 
from the ruins of Nalanda and 22 km west from 
the district headquarter on Bihar Sharif-Ekangar 
Sarai Road. The river Mohane flows 1 km east to 
the village. The mound extended intoS50x50mts 
with extant height of 4 mts is located to the south 
of the village yielding Red Ware, Grey Ware and 
Red Slipped Ware. 


17. Gaura (Lat. 25°16'02°N. Long. 
85°19'52° E.): This village is about 21 km north- 
west from the ruins of Nalanda and 24 km north- 
west from the district headquarter. The mound 
extended into 60x50 mts with an extant height of 8 
mts is located to the south- west of the village 
yielding Red Ware, Red Slipped Ware, Black 
Ware and Black Slipped Ware along with a few 
antiquities (P1.42). To the south of the village at 
Goraiya Sthan a large number of Brahmanic and 
Buddhist sculptures are kept. 


18. Karjara (Lat. 25°06'89°N. Long. 
85°22'98° E.): This village is about 10 km west 
from the ruins of Nalanda and 21 km north- west 
from the district headquarter. The mound 
extended into 30x25 mts with an extant height of 5 
mts is located to the west of the village yielding 
Red Ware, Red Slipped Ware, Black Ware and 
Black Slipped Ware. At Goraiya Sthan a few 
sculptures made of black basalt are kept under 
worship. The River Paimar flows % km south to 
the village. 


19. Sonchari (Lat. 25°11'24°N. Long. 
85°19'91° E.) : The village Sonchari is 19 km 
north- west from the ruins of Nalanda and 21 km 
west from the district headquarter of Bihar Sharif 
on Ekangarsarai-Bihar Sharif Road. The Mohane 
River flows 1/2 km east to the village. The mound 
located to the south of the village yielded Red and 
Red Slipped Ware (PI. 43). Some sculptures made 
of Black basalt are kept to the west of the village 
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(PL. 44). 


20. Arawan (Lat. 25°12'N. Long. 85°22' E.) 
: The village Arawan is 16 km south- west from 
the ruins of Nalanda and 18 km east from the 
district headquarter of Bihar Sharif on Ekangar 
Sarai-Bihar Sharif Road. The Mohane River flows 
1/2 km west and the Paimar 1 km east to the 
village. The mound located to the south-west of 
the village yielded Red Ware, Black Ware and 
Black Slipped Ware (P1.45). Some sculptures made 
of Black basalt are kept to the west of the village 
(Pl. 46). 


21. Khaira (Lat. 25°10'97°N. Long. 
85°21'33° E.) : The village Khaira is 16 km north- 
west from the ruins of Nalanda and 17 km west 
from the district headquarter of Bihar Sharif on 
Ekangar Sarai-Bihar Sharif Road. The Paimar 
River flows 1 km north to the village. Besides pot- 
sherds of Red Ware, some Buddhist and 
Brahmanic sculptures, among which one is 
inscribed, made of Black basalt are kept to the 
north of the village at Brahma Sthan (PI. 47). 


22. Badauni (Lat. 25°12'N. Long. 85°20' 
E.) : Vedagram was the ancient name of village 
Badauni which is located19 km north- west from 
the ruins of Nalanda and 18 km west from the 
district headquarter of Bihar Sharif. It is said that 
in ancient times Vedas were studied here. The 
Mohane River flows 2 km south to the village. The 
Pilchchain River, a tributary of the Mohane, flows 
1.5 km east to the village. To the east of the village 
there is a mound extended into 12 acres with an 
extant height of 3 mts yielding Red and Red 
Slipped Ware (P1.48). A broken carved pillar made 
of black stone is kept on the mound. 


23. Barah (Lat. 25°23'N. Long. 85°29!E.) : 
Located on the border of Nalanda and Patna 
districts this village is about 38 km north from the 
ruins of Nalanda and 26 km north- west from the 
district headquarter. The mound situated to the 
east of the village is extended into 70x50mts with 
an extant height of 5 mts yielding Red, Red 
Slipped, Black and Black Slipped Ware (PI. 49- 
50).Kushana and Gupta brick-bats are noticed in 
the section. Remains of 21 steps are still intact to 
climb on the mound. It is said by the present 
inhabitants that actual number of steps was thirty 
one. At Mahadeva Sthan a few Brahmanic and 
Buddhist sculptures made of black basalt are kept 
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under worship. The River Dhoba flows 6 km north 
while Mohane flows 8 km south to the village. 


24. Barhauna (Lat. 25°18'N. Long. 
85°25'E.):The village Barhaunais 21 km north- 
west from the ruins of Nalanda and 18 km north- 
west from the district headquarter of Bihar Sharif. 
The Mohane River flows 3 km west while River 
Sansi flows 3 km east to the village. The mound 
situated to the north of the village is extended into 
70xS5Omts with an extant height of 5 mts. A few 
sculptures of black stone are kept to the south of 
the village at Mahadeva Sthan. Mention may be 
made of an image of Uma-Maheshwar. 


25. Birnawan (Lat. 25°19'N. Long. 85°29' 
E.) : This village is about 26km north-east from 
the ruins of Nalanda and 23 km north- west from 
the district headquarter. The mound extended into 
110x90mts with an extant height of 5 mts is located 
to the south of the village yielding Red, Red 
Slipped and Black Slipped Ware (PI. 51).River 
Mohane flows 4 km north to the village. 


26. Chandasi (Lat. 25°16!N. Long. 
85°28'E.) : The village Chandasi is 15 km north to 
the ruins of Nalanda and 12 km north-west from 
the district headquarter of Bihar Sharif. The 
Panchane River flows 1/2 km east to the village. 
The mound situated to the north-east of the 
village is extended into 70x5Omts with an extant 
height of 5 mts. Pot-sherds of Red and Red 
Slipped Ware were collected from the surface of 
the mound. 


27. Charuipar (Lat. 25°17'N. Long. 
85°28'E.) : The village Charui par is 19 km north 
to the ruins of Nalanda and 16 km north-west from 
the district headquarter of Bihar Sharif. The 
Paimar River flows 1/2 km east to the village. The 
mound situated to the east of the village is 
extended into 60x50mts with an extant height of 
3mts (P1.52). Pot-sherds of Red and Black Ware 
along with a few terracotta beads were collected 
from the surface of the mound. 


28. Bahadurpur (Lat. 25°20'N. Long. 
85°25' E.): This village is situated on the eastern 
bed of Mohane River. It is about 36 km north to 
the ruins of Nalanda and 24 km north- west from 
the district headquarter. The mound extended into 
100x70 mts with an extant height of 4mts is located 
to the south of the village yielding Red and Red 
Slipped Ware. Building of a primary school is built 
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on the mound. 


29. Dayalpur (Lat. 25°20'N. Long. 
85°24'E.) : The village Dayalpur is 28 km north- 
east to the ruins of Nalanda and 25 km north-west 
from the district headquarters of Bihar Sharif. The 
Mohane River flows 1/2 km south while Chiraiya 
flows % km north-west to the village. The mou4nd 
situated to the east of the village is extended into 
90x80mts with an extant height of Smts (PI1.53). 
Pot-sherds of Red and Red Slipped Ware were 
collected from the surface of the mound. To the 
south-east of the village a few fragments of black 
stone are kept at Goraiya Sthan. 


30. Dosut (Lat. 25°19'N. Long. 
85°31'E.):The village Dosut is 29 km north to the 
ruins of Nalanda and 26 km north-west from the 
district headquarters of Bihar Sharif. The Mohane 
River flows 5 km north while Panchane flows 2 km 
east to the village. The mound situated to the 
south of the village is extended into 100x100mts 
with an extant height of 10mts (P1.54). Pot-sherds 
of Red and Red Slipped Ware were collected from 
the surface of the mound. 


31. Kundwapar (Lat. 25°13'N. Long. 
85°15'E.):The village Kundwapar is 29 km north- 
west to the ruins of Nalanda and 28 km west from 
the district headquarters on Bihar Sharif-Ekangar 
Sarai Road.. The Nonai River flows 5 km east to 
the village. The mound situated to the east of the 
village is extended into 150x100mts with an extant 
height of 3 mts (PI.55). Pot-sherds of Red, Red 
Slipped, Black and Black Slipped Ware along with 
a few terracotta beads were collected from the 
surface of the mound (PI.56). 


32. Kolawan (Lat. 25°23'N. Long. 
85°27'E.): The village Kolawan is 36 km north to 
the ruins of Nalanda and 33 km north- west from 
the district headquarters of Bihar Sharif. The 
Chiraiya River flows % km west to the village. 
Remains of mud-wall are noticed in the southern 
section of the mound. To the west of the village a 
few fragments are kept at Goraiya Sthan. 


33. Madhopurgarh (Lat. 25°20'N. Long. 
85°23'E.) : This village is 29 km north to the ruins 
of Nalanda and 26 km north- west from the district 
headquarter. There are two mounds extended into 
100x80 mts with an extant height of 4 mts located 
to the south of the village yielding Red, Red 
Slipped, Black and Black Slipped Ware (PI. 57-58). 
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To the east of the village a few fragments of black 
stone are kept at Mahadeva Sthan. The River 
Chiraiya flows % km south to the village. 


34. Rukhaigarh (Lat. 25°19'N. Long. 
85°22'E.) : The village Rukhaigarh is 29 km north 
to the ruins of Nalanda and 26 km north- west 
from the district headquarters of Bihar Sharif. The 
Chiraiya River flows 1 km south- east to the 
village. There are two mounds situated to the 
south of the village extended into 100x100 mts 
with an extant height of 15 mts (P1.59-60). Pot- 
sherds of Red, Red Slipped, Black, Black Slipped 
and NBP Ware were collected from the surface of 
the mound (P1.61-62). Kushan bricks are also 
noticed in the section. A few stone sculptures are 
scattered at various places in the village (P1.63). 
Four copper coins having legends of medieval and 
British period recovered from the mound were 
shown by Mr. Chandramauli Prasad Shukla, an 
inhabitant of the village in his collection. 


35. Telmar (Lat. 25°26'N. Long. 85°26'E.): 
The village Telmar is 40 km north to the ruins of 
Nalanda and 37 km north- west from the district 
headquarters of Bihar Sharif. The Dhoba River 
flows 2 km north to the village. The mound 
situated to the east of the village is extended into 
70x50 mts with an extant height of 3 mts. Pot- 
sherds of Red Ware were collected from the 
surface of the mound. 


Apart from these sites I have also explored 
a few sites having archaeological importance in the 
vicinity of District-Nalanda which are as follows: 


1. Afsaha (District-Nawadah) : The site is 
located on the border of Nalanda and Nawadah 
districts. It is 40 km south-east to the ruins of 
Nalanda and 42 km south- east from the district 
headquarters of Bihar Sharif. The Sakri River 
flows 4 km west to the village. The mound situated 
to the south of the village is extended into 60x50 
mts with an extant height of 8 mts (PI. 64). Brick 
walls are noticed in the section of the mound. 
Several Brahmanic and Buddhist images are kept 
in Varaha Sthan, Shiva temple and Devi Sthan. 
Special mention may be made of images of 
Varaha, an incarnation of Vishnu, Uma- 
Maheshvara, Mahishmardini and Buddha (PI. 65). 


2. Parvati (District-Nawadah): This site is 
also located on the border of Nalanda and 
Nawadah districts. It is 34 km south-east to the 
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ruins of Nalanda and 38 km south- east from the 
district headquarters of Bihar Sharif. The site was 
situated on the ancient bed of Sakri River; at 
present its course changed about 10 km west to the 
village. To the south-west of the village an intact 
image of Buddha in Dharmachakrapravartan 
mudra made of black stone is kept at Baba Sthan 
(Pl. 66). A hill known as Parvati having a natural 
grotto named Indra-Shila is located to south-west 
of the village (Pl. 67). Pot-sherds of Red Ware and 
Kushana brick-bats are noticed on the hill. A 
newly built Ram-Sita temple is located on the hill. 

3. Ayer (District-Gaya) : This site is 
located on the border of Nalanda and Gaya 
districts. It is 37 km south-west to the ruins of 
Nalanda and 49 km south- west from the district 
head quarters of Bihar Sharif. To the south-west of 
the village there is a hill having two natural grottos 
(P1.68). To the west of the village a few Buddhist 
sculptures made of black and sand stone are kept 
at Devi Sthan. Mention may be made of a stone 
panel of Buddha which is inscribed both on upper 
and lower portion and is under decipherment. 
(P1.69). 


4. Samas (District-Shekhapura): This 
village is located on the border of Nalanda and 
Shekhpura districts. It is about 40 km east to the 
ruins of Nalanda and about 31 km north-east from 
Bihar Sharif. The River Sakri flows 15 km south to 
the village. There is a mound to the south of the 
village near an ancient tank spread over on 26 
acres. A large image of Vishnu in Sthanak mudra 
is kept in a temple nearby the tank. On the 
pedestal of the image an inscription of one line is 
inscribed which is under decipherment (PI. 70). 


These findings compelled us to reconsider 
about the antiquity and settlement history of 
Nalanda. It can be argued that the historicity of 
Nalanda can be pushed back at least 600 years due 
to presence of ceramics and other antiquities 
recovered from the recently explored and 
excavated sites in the vicinity of Nalanda but 
concrete valediction can only be confirmed 
through extensive excavations in the surrounding 
area of the ancient Nalanda Mahavihara. 
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n inscribed soapstone casket, now 
preserved in the Museum of Indian Art [ 
= Museen fur Indische Kunst], Berlin, 
bears an important Kharosthi record of 
the time of Vijayamitra, the ruler of Avaca, and 
has been studied and edited a few times now by 
well-known authorities such as Sir H.W. Bailey, 
Prof. G. Fussman, R. Salomon and also by B.N. 
Mukherjee successively in their learned 
contributions.’ 


The engraved inscription of five lines 
running all round the bowl of the casket, is 
ventured to be studied here afresh by us as it is of 
its own kind in affording outstanding historical 
information as well as art-cultural material for a 
period presumably about the closing years of the 
first century BC and the beginning of the first 
century AD 


As observed by Prof. B.N. Mukherjee, 
"The casket seems to have been donated by 
Matrava, a commander of the army and a nephew 
of the king of Apaca, identifiable with Vijayamitra 
mentioned in line 3A or 4. Apaca probably 
included the Bajaur area in Swat, where a casket 
dedicated by Vijayamitra has been found.’ The 
kingdom might have been within the widest limits 
of Gandhara, if there is a reference to the latter in 
line 4 or 5." 


According to our record, Vijayamitra was a 
ruler of Apaca in the year 77 of the era of Aya, 
identifiable with Azes I. The reckoning began in 
c. 58 BC’ So, Vijayamitra was a ruler inc. AD 19- 
20. Since a document of the year 63 of the same 
era was issued by his son Itravarman as a prince 


* N 1/54, Amethi Kothi, Nagwa, Varanasi-221 005 (U.P.) 
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(Kumara), Vijayamitra should have begun to rule 
by that year, i.e. AD 5-6. As Itravarman's son 
Aspavarman served Azes II before swearing 
allegiance to Gondophares I’ and as Itravarman as 
an Ap(r)aca-raja might have been subordinate to 
Azes II,’ the latter could not have ended his reign 
before the last known date of Itravarman's father 
Vijayamitra Ap(r)aca-raja, i.e. AD 19-20. About 
this time Gondophares I began to rule probably in 
Seistan (Afghanistan) and he later captured parts 
of the north-western section of the Indian 
subcontinent from Azes II." 


Prof. Mukherjee has taken great pains in 
editing the present epigraph in its thoroughly 
critical analysis and has greatly improved upon the 
readings of preceding editors and also in 
interpreting the contents thereof as regards the 
phraseology used in this record belonging to the 
so-called "Gandhari Prakrit" language. 


According to Mukherjee this fact is of 
primary nature that all the preceding editors, 
"identify the donor of the casket as one 
Bhagamoya, a ruler of Apaca". "He asserts that 
since this identification is wrong and since there is 
still scope for improving the reading of the text, we 
propose to re-edit the document."’ The expression 
under scrutiny has been correctly deciphered by 
Mukherjee "as bhagineyena, the stroke for medial 
i across the letter ga and following letter na with 
the sign of medial e being absolutely clear." Thus, 
we get a reading here as follows : sata-satatimaya 
maharajasa Ayasa vurta-Kalasa Savanasa masasa 
chatuvisaye 20 [+*]4 satrolekena Matravena 
Subhutika-putrena apacaraja bhaginena bhagavato 
Sakamuni.... This indeed goes beyond doubt to 
render the above noted text in its truer perspective 
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as well as syntactical relevance. 


There are, however, several other 
differences with respect to other places of the text 
wherein the worthy authorities have come out 
with divergent opinions as per the decipherment 
of the engraving here and there and also in view of 
the interpretation of certain phrases and 
expressions in the very contents of the present 
document. To some such of them we shall have the 
opportunity of referring in our humble attempt at 
editing it as follows. 


Text 

Line 1 
AAA Taal HET stare Adena saoreT 
tae frat aafasra 20 [+ *]4 vate” 
waaur aafan-qaor sorea-Ta-arareaor seer 
wenn 

Line 2 
mutant wa (uae [.] at qa aaa 
aawren-waag- [at] Tearacn-atae (read 
aster) wa 

Line 3 
were [ Y] afer [.] st aga at a fapeayfata” 
aga wate afar vate a gear Auger a 
[.] wa-faa-[a] afar wa gear fa aa” [.] 

Line 4 
fasrafaa stores” [git] aa-enst—feureast” 
Tanafe gafeat qa afiqa ad-[g] se gata 
[.] sf aa ufierate career” [.] 

Sanskritized Text 

AA AAA AAN TENT STRAT GATT 
auras arrest faa uagfeist 20 [+*] 4 
Valeur Wado” qyfan-qauyr sre Is 
wraT wa: WTA: anda: Wfaprtia4: 
pharm wha (ast, whe ) 


ad-aagt: Ufa: We-werHeaT: sted: Tete: 
ufseat: wa ostet: ofstar: 7° 
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A (or W4)”° UA aaa: A verter Uret seta 
fern aa: a sega Aoea a 1 orafig-gafeear 
Ua see: atfa are: | fastafaa: sre: 


(or STUTENTs: ) wits-aratitraen:” Wena 


Ufsta: Get-carla( aH )-arat”® aust OSL | we: 
ad: wafe” venfia: urate | 


Translation 

"In the seventyseventh year of the time-cycle (or 
reckoning) started by the Great Monarch Azes 
(Ayah), on the day twentyfour -24- of the month 
of Sravana by the army-commander Matrava (who 
is) the son of Subhitika, (and) the nephew 
(=daughter's son) of the king of Apacha, the 
Bodily Relics of the lord Sakya Muni (Buddha), 
which had not been set-up before here in this area 
(or region or place) [so far], it has been solemnly 
established (enshrined) (now) in this village 
Astaka under (or, as per) the caring approval (or 
acceptance) of the pontiffs of the Kasyapiya 
school duly invited (here for this purpose), [At the 
moment] all Buddhas are worshipped, all 
Pratyeka-Buddhas, Arhat saints (and) votaries are 
worshipped (side by side) all those who deserve 
worship are (also) worshipped." 


"These Relics, oh wonderful, (are) 
established by me, together with the wife, (named) 
Davili (Skt Dhavala or Dhavala) (and) with the 
sons Indravarmana and Menaha (including) the 
brother Indrashena who is worshipful to the 
parents and is also the artisan (of this reliquary 
ete.).” 

"The Apacharaja Vijayamitra,—who 
(ever) welcomes/approves of the auspicious/ 
beautiful work-has been venerated, in the 
Gandhara (kingdom); and as is worshipped the 
(present) receptacle of very thin fabric (with all its 
contents) being worthy of homage." 


"This Relic (contained) in the heart of the 
casket has been consecrated in the ground."” 


References : 

1. Namely, J. of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 1982, No. 2, pp. 150 f; Fussman, Bulletin de 
L' ecole Francaise d' Extreme Orient, Vol. LX XIII, 1984, 
pp. 35f.; Salomon, Indo-Iranian Journal, Vol. XXVII, No. 
2, 1984, pp.107 f.; and Mukherjee, Indian Museum 
Bulletin, Calcutta, 1986, pp.7-10 and plates. 
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Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXIV, p.7 

JRAS, 1978, pp.3-13; Journal of Ancient Indian History, 
1977-78, Vol. XI, pp.103f. 

JATH, 1977-78, Vol. XI, pp.108f. 

See above no. 3. 

B.N. Mukherjee, An Agrippan Source, etc. Calcutta, 
1978, p. 88. 

Ibid 

Ibid, pp.89 and 183f. 

Indian Museum Bulletin, p.7 

Fussman : grilfer. Mukherjee : as above. 


. Mukherjee is right in taking Matrava to be the name of 


the donor. Fussman and Salomon, however, suggested 
emendation to Ksatravena (for Skt Ksatrapena). 


. This is due to Mukherjee. 
. Mukherjee suggested to emend it to Athaye and took that 


to be the name of the village mentioned; as he observed, 
"As Fussman has pointed out, the name reminds us of 
the Hastanagar group of eight villages in the Peshawar 
district, where was ancient Puskalavati." For this specific 
mention of a place-name, as found in Afhayi or Athaye, 
two more identifications, however, are to be suggested 
further. Prof. V.S. Agrawala recognized the modern name 
Attock in the word Ashtaka of Panini's times: "Ashtaka 
dhanva seems to be the name of the desert region of the 
Attock district which is called Dhanni, probably from 
dhanva. East Gandhara included the desert of Attock 
and the hilly tracts of Rawalpindi..." (India as known to 
Panini, University of Lucknow, 1953, p.47). 

Another alternative claimant for the identity of this 
name Atha- may be recognized in the Prakrit word Afttha 
or Arthi from Sanskrit asthi or dsthika (see 
Pdaiasaddamahannao, pp.27; also hadda, 938) which is 
widely understood by modern scholars to be the basis of 
well-known Buddhist site named Hadda (also Hidda) 
(see A. Cunningham, The Ancient Geography of India, 
Varanasi, reprint 1963, pp. 38-39; for the Hadda stiipa 
and allied antiquities, general remarks in V.S. Agrawala, 
Indian Art, Varanasi, 1965, p.265; etc.). 

Mukherjee : ime dhatt(r)[u]vi (should be dhatuvi) mo ma 
(should be pra)ti- (tha) viti. 

We think the name Menamha may be equated to Skt 
mina-han = minamhan. Or, even to Mainda-han = the 
slayer of demon Mainda (for Krisna; vide MW, SED.) 
Fussman : vakaro; Mukherjee : vikaro (explaining it as 
derived from vikri, "to embellish, to decorate, etc."). 
Baily : Apaka; Fussman : Apacha. Mukherjee as above. 
Mukherjee interpreted the word kaja as signifying "a son 
of a king", etc. 

As commented by Mukherjee, Hinadagro may be an 
adjective denoting "the chief of an army", from Iranian 
word Hina, "an army + ada+agra "foremost", "chief" etc. 
Mukherjee finds here a place - name being referred to: 
"The last word Patrolasi means in or at PatrolaSa.... If the 
relics were established at Patrolasa, the term athaye 
gramammi (astake grame) in line 2 does not contain the 
name of the village but only refers to it as consisting of 
eight parts or divisions...." However, see our Sanskrit 
rendering suggested below. The Prakrit expression may 
be derived, from another viewpoint, namely from pdtre- 
slish (see Padiasaddamahannao for the root lis from Skt 


21. 


22, 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 
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slish). 

The title of Matrava has been well interpreted by Bailey 
as meaning "an army commander". 

This appears to be the name of the donor, as remarked by 
Prof. B.N. Mukherjee. 

Or, TWIST Or, SATAN (MW, SED., p.54). For 


other renderings of the phrase see D.C. Sircar, Select 
Inscriptions, Calcutta, 2nd edn. 1965, pp. 104-05 and fn. 4 
(p.105). 

See Paiasaddamahannavo, Prakrit Text Society edn. 
Varanasi 1963, p. 334: sfeH [ot<d], Saad, ay, 
frafad. Thus Sar would very well be rendered in 
Prakrit as or SAS or SASM- But also see Mukherjee, 


who commented thus: "Chhatrata- of the word 
chatratana may denote those who have chdatras or 
students, i.e. teachers (chatravanta> chatrota). The 
following word makes good sense if it is taken to begin 
with the letter pa. Here its left hand vertical stroke is 
wrongly detached from the right hand portion, giving rise 
to the forms of two other characters va and na." 
Several similar expressions here and elsewhere in this 
record can be very well compared to those in the Taxila 
Silver Scroll inscription of a Kushana King (year 136); 
see Sircar, Select Inscriptions, pp.133-34 


For Prakrit (of the original), see Hl &. 34 Het wl Gara 
qey-1 saan, Fra 2 wWeyfi— Paiasadda 
mahannavo. p.698. Thus it is rendered to be as Skt ‘7’ 
4 3Tel’ ‘aT’. 

See the original read as sobhana-kajahinadagro, which 
evidently qualifies Vijayamitra the king of Avacha, 1.e. of 
"western region" or of Avacha territory. 

Ud (MW, SED., p.1223) = very thin or slender; having a 


beautiful body. Kayi[ka*] = of the body (see MW, SED., 
p.274). 
Y-Ye suggested here is supported from f¥g, TAs = Fe (see 


Paiasaddamahannao, p.688). Mukherjee arrives at a 
similar meaning (see p. 8 of his paper) from a different 
angle : "The word pramithavati, wrongly read by Bailey 
as praminovati and unnecessarily emended by Fussman 
and Salomon as pratithavati, can refer to somebody "who 
causes to establish (sthapayati) (— * sthapati ?)> thavati) 
excessively (pra) fixed in earth" (mita from verb mi, "to 
fix in earth")." 

If our equation of Pkt patrolasi with Skt pdtrorasi is taken 
as correct, there appears only one name of the village in 
the word Athayi or Athaye (as suggested by Mukherjee) 
referred to in the present epigraph. For it, three 
alternative identifications have been noted above in Note 
13. Unfortunately, the findspot of the Casket has not 
been known now 


fi 
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Weg, wio dary, sfrera eer [sim 18 (2), 


facet, fant Had 2070, Saat AT 2013], Yo 344-347, ISSN 0974-3065, 


afaa anda site dae art, wat feet 


aa S RATA UT set BATT Bt uate Ht 7at aR sr wera ae 


Wo deta aSe * 


aula @ | ‘amatt’ & feu Gena FW ‘Ue’ sre aT 
wart @ | ata: 7at ufaa G smefei ue at urs 
‘ueuesitsaqe’ staid ‘weet’ AAT aT 


Wad F1 


PASTA (MAT 335-380 Saal) Hl Arai 
WMT Sah MET THT Va ges St MAM S | Het 33 
Ufpal 4 fered We se attra ar Alana APT 
Gaferignesit SR Tet Ta S| fed sa Tale at 
ana 4 ofthat sit sdf ar sacar aftr et FH 
HRT HS At Hl Visa AIS S| ATT Hl 
aria WMT AAMT Hh Ma AM Hh GA VATE 
ated Hr Te & fra we san sata fra aT sf 
Wet & attra at He aia stiles H aftcra at 
Ufmat yar se S 1 aT SA AA VI WI H 
Para, AT Us ae SM TA Wad Drea h cra, 
fra fastren & diearrat are feu ae et aati 
HPT AM 4 ATSA H HAAS Alters HT WS 
et H Besa CAMA S| 


MH (TAT 304-223 YoYo) H RFA W Tah 
6 TAME H ata 2 sie ahticka s, ws foray 
Sat Fe (ST alae aA GT AL Ara aft) CM AT 


* ae farurmeaa, cen, sttera Ud wdet-gare, craft feg 
faateeanaa, ARM; SRT, Yo Arar WSa, AH Fo 
3-27, Te Teigar aParsat site ada we cic, 
feare125 001 (earn) 


Bee S Se gee frat signet H ae-aa Hr agit F 
Pree fer 1 He H ate-aaT H Geta S ere S fH 
THAR FH fet H MA Hl AS AH Fea: Ha F 
FARA TH SET | WUIR-ATAT H MT W Behar 
(1542-1605) & feet & frat (1583 go) H aaa We at 
Ue AH Bet AAT Ta Se foram Te ATH WL Aes 
(ale Fr Wertz) ak drat (fast tate F ae fear 
FATA TA) h AMA sla ST SA AIK W AAT 
al UM Hl Seale HI AcE Aga ‘Wareyed’ 7 
HER AMAIA Heat afer, drew Sat were ves 
fe agit & ahticre al Hig Ty AHR’ HET 
ae & | 


are ae, feet  stemet sit TA ose TAT 
at ake sat aya & atiera & aafert grreryet 
aaa Sterst HT Tet Het at Ast soar faenel-stlas are 
A TA FT AEA THAT Ylo Fae sow st (Get 
faarmeaal, Ur sider, aepld Us Guar aa Gt 
Qa, seat Soe aeeage fagatrencta) + 
qarrcte vl glean ar teat Het SAT TATA 
at UMeT Hl al Uh Hh aNeH A Elst Hat ar ‘SAT’ 
H ST A Me SH H GM GIHT wile Hees H BGT 
SREY SSH, AT 3 (Hehea, 1888, Yo 1-17) h 
Gara We arate sare at F arett fég fagataenra 
queed fAHrt 4 THovo yas at (AY 1963-'64) Hl SA 
oT Set Sa Aas Vat aahert WHIM tat aie USA 
al hel a, fhe AM at Yara h ae At HS AAT 
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chen cht fate vet Sa WaT | Tow ott + ahrera at 
arctic vie & cat aot at at Gets TT Gt ale H 
oa Fama ‘eat’ H wT A Ger Tar ar feed sa 
aes HT THT Blot AT | Si TTA at fee sifenet 
aamrat F tet ‘ea’ Sr AE aet ; a, feat aa 
wat a ‘a’ al aah deh ‘W at art (~~) wet aT 
aadt & | fhe Gert ‘aed’ aaiers ot arate areas ae 
aaa fe ae detest afer F vac ate feegq far art 
WS & fra vel S1 aaa Ht usta F wile S ys 
ATA Tye H at + ves ‘qa ara er 
( ‘atreat-fe’ )— ter wed et ( ‘sha’ ) ‘ante Hea’ 
( ‘sare’ ax art sdf afte F Her S fee aed gfe 
ar Ue &e’ ( PRaet ordeqedtfafa’ ) | aaa a 
fiat TTT VTA St Tet arafract Rafa afeta ze 
(Gite 7 Ud 8) 1 daa 4 at at ast Wea h 
seferard ys ( feresteratien ) at gereet WT ST AK 
ATT H I Hl HIT Hl AT Pec S| SA WH 
UAT VIA aT SAT HT ‘SAA, ATTY’ WaT heat 
FAM BA At ST TAHT SAT HW HT AS HIATT 
aot S| Sas H fee Gene AF ‘Ute’ gee ar yar eI 
at: Tat Oith & ARI Fe a WTS 
‘Ueuestsrya' satg “TeetaryE’ aT oT 
aha e | 

sa dha 49 oat ar ae WaT areas Stet TAT 
Sl at ws ot & oe fargt ar ae weaHeat strat & fee 
Glo Wem h AAT TW Uo Ht arate sitters ar fet 
H ACT Wt TH Hh STIS Gea AAI We er 
Bl I AH SoM S| Aha al 7at Gk H ule Snr 
weataa ‘areal’ a ‘eat’ Barat iodt vies aj 
‘areata’ & eat’, isdt ap H ‘areca’ H “ee” 
ant ost ufte a ‘areata’ a el’ & Gace ar 
HAR bl AAA F HAA UH H Ard UH Tad av 
Gea SH UR ‘ata’ B eat’ FH ea’ St aA GT 
‘a’ carer & ea’ S HS Aer Ae GAT | ta: Tat 
fen at ‘at’ ore oredipret @ (fast dea 1) 1 aet ‘eat’ 
aed GamTaAL F VAAL A Ach factaray at fAgad ST 
a ‘a’ Ss) yaar fracer 4S sie a S’ AT TT 
aaa &, SA WHR Fe ‘A’ eM | Veda Vata ae 
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‘que’ ar ‘a’ aacnrat HS’ Sl ast tal & Pract 
art & a’ are aie ae tar a oi 25 & ‘ora’ a 
‘Se’ or Ute 7 Ae of 25 Wear & cape fat feet 
Ta TA H AT H Uk 6 H ‘agafaan’ F siz 
fraat Get tat H Frag art SS’ St aT’? Wa 
al me & (fat det 2)1 sa yar ‘Se’ 4H ‘a’ at aan 
‘gareat’ ‘cat’ at creat ‘Sl’ & fers S| ‘otra’ F ‘ar’ 
aferdt € ae fora aflsd cart ae ute F ‘att’ aT 
HA HS, GT VA TW SF Ui 16 H ‘WeH:’ aeaar 
Ofh 31 & ‘Uded’ | ‘UW at Ga-e Maat a ated 
art 4 tad & at wet wa & Mat ae Safad a oar 
& (faa dem 3)1 after F ‘at’ aa aa aie 16 A 
‘aaa: ud amt ‘ate’ aa ui 23 & ‘ate’ F ak 
Uhh 33 & ‘state’ FS feeq aie A ‘at’ ereelind 
wal &, Aa: THT H ST acre & ‘at’ at oar 
wart ‘at’ HT Gl We H SI ales So ae ‘aM’ 
aarent 7at Uke & ated tart at weed @ at ae at 
wat ‘S'S AHR Bl Gat + aegatead fac & (Fast 
Gat 4)| aa: ‘at’ HY aegaaraa aa ‘eal’ at 
THAT SA Teas ste S at at staat FH 
aa 1 ‘a’ ud sab Us carne aaftrar art ‘wT’ 
aaa ‘Wer’ ar oe aafara fs sat S1 art 
‘Sree’ a ‘et’ FH fers ap 32 H ‘fea’ ar ‘Te’, 
Uf 6 & ‘Meare’ h ‘S’, uf sh Hee’ FF’ 
ud tite 23 a “Aecen’ be’ at gear vata & (faa 
Gel 5), Heat Haat ‘SH AT ‘Tt? ae at faa sg 
PRT ae aa — erat atte A rae HT aH Tens 
Sart 1 wete aS’ Hl AT Hae sq att sale 
AT Gl CIM AT H HRT MGA Ia S| Ah BAR 
art AMT Uith 6 a 7h dra A fore ae orey SE 
& fort aeattia daca ar feear wet Het GT AAT | 
AT SA OT WAHT H AA HE Aad S fh 
MATT Hl Get Hl Tat Gith H GAA Ve Al el Wo 
‘ususshisay’ a are eT (U) Sete’ 
@ | ‘SUS, Aral | Car Hed ales Hee....... ar 
(ATT WAH) FT Her GT Gat ar aes Hel— “(T) 
DETUTT o....... foafifedt Piter fRact 
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(Qeetgrga (afras) 


4 a en “poe 
Theanrieere | Suche 
ease eat- PRET ETS ae) ie) SO) 

pd al bisa 


@eackgrza (afrav) 


(faa Wea—y) 
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urerertedt fata | 

qet ‘Ue’ aie ‘Walesa ate ws ‘su’ 
AIT Sah AAMT geal H HS alleles sert Sar 
aa ert | 

‘ute’ ait ‘Wale’ H tae sarewt Ta 
its HaaTemH Hires H Asa A wT Star S GT 
watt attics ar Tai A H HLT ASIP & 
wilt Te ve Sa BAe Vas H fas Sa S 1 Hifererat H 
SIGs Aen ‘atearrnE aT & Addie + Agar 
at vet fraaer a ud faaet aqgar & “aha ! wie’ 
wedt & ae ara BT BS seat F yes (Aa) aA Tar 
aena a Heat @, “ea! tafe’ 

TERT (MATA) H AT HS VA Wart 
caer €1 get ‘Ue’ S a sare geal tag 
gee + fase ud Hore al Her, ‘WH ata:’ (2.66.1); 
‘ufe asa aad F...’ (5.161.3); SH A alta a Her, 
‘ute Wes uledt wrt’ (14.9.8) oie wa aferitax + 
ont & Het, Wes wrarety,....’ (14.72.22) 1 ‘warfe’ 
H Vent F Het are eae fr F— Tareas sat SF 
aed &, ‘Welfe arate...’ (2.67.97); Het F aot F 
Ula het, ‘Welle A faadta’ (6.12.8); da a aU a 
wel, ‘Welfe cate vite...’ (8.41.55); Sa FT Afaiter F 
wel, Wale Gereaa’ (18.3.11) sie um aga  aeT 
Bae S fe Afetoe AT aos Hr ‘asl, arsity Hed BT 
ote Het at het, ‘wefe uref citsreat at afters 
Usa’ (8.71.30) | 

THIBATTTT (WAA-AHO) Hh Ua WaT AF 
ff ‘whe’ ud ‘Soe ar yar s Te satya FT TAT 
al ‘AA Hed ST alee He ferat— 

‘ule Carasera Weis MATT I 

sara wat cet Afra su’ 

Ue sit Wale & sarern faery (arfera at 
AMT) ERT UAHA Bl Us al Ma St aH fers 
Wad WA H With 1.276 Us 2.67 FH up fa A sea 
feat & ae fFreadaret ort ert fat a Her, ‘Warres 
waa HeaPeTEvaa’ BI wilh 2.62 H 
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are ‘Ute whe faa ! anfeita ary’ ar gant ure ze 

Wet h AT arated few ‘whe whe’ ar 
wart die Gepit SF Tes STS WT Sa S| 
qserayg Ht AS 1.2.6 “UWaelfa’ & ae ata tact 
ar Aad Heat S— ‘Ueetha aarEqa: Taree: 
qantas aghe’ | sraet ég ‘he’ ar yart 
Wat: was as et aey eter S— ‘Sate Ara 
Vast Tarqaagqa sre whe’ (10.18.8) | 

sae Ta H are H ‘whe’ sie ‘Wetfe’ 
we ‘Sa’ asa sah TAM wat H afefers 
aad HT Useteae’ we at wet Tart Het S| 


i 


fi, Sto atta Han, sftere ev [sie 18 (2), 


facet, fat Had 2070, Saat AT 2013], Yo 348-357, ISSN 0974-3065, 


ofan anda sitet dat ahr, wat feet 


Uradt at aq: daaaa aha & feasra wast A 


Sto area Bare fe * 


pg] ware favat ar okeart aes gee sire AT aT 
Tea ATT Se SAT al stares A ere 
TET St ‘AT S1 Sea SAH Ae Sater Vt 
Sl aT Hl faye wh aM AT sta HS 
amet Faas Stat s, Sad AEA cot Gas Sta Sl WT 
ane F Raat ert Peis HO TT Hh sh 
vert + a up Tataay 1 vataas + aredt ae 
ataat a ae at Wet HEAT St S, TT aS TTT ANT se 
were , Urarat at At fae ae aaa 21 set Bt cana 
Soe at SrtA ar Rafat wr weit Star S| ate 
Taitaat & at S— afaons (seqerdtsa), Wer, 
AS, WA A sae |! TENT H ATA 
TATE AT FAA Alt ATT ATA HT TST ESAT 
Wey wg A uaa a, wot wg F aa Aart Fe (OM 
SU AGM AS AT Ola alle HI IMT aad Ted 
4 a ot) Ae ett (Saat) Hq A leat HIST ae HL 
WATT At Stat h TAs Hie 4 VA AT aa 
al Feild Hea Sl aeracerrae H ura aaat Hey 
H stat wet eg FH uaaas He ar cee faa SI 
Wed Wes F odd Bl Saha Ta SA ERT 
fee Aare AT Us WATT eT ata fra St 
qe SF Wed at vartaas a Aafia Fecayt 
peat ar faster Tracer Veet HUT | 
fég-caaRar 4 ore ar eat fais Fecayeh S | WTA 


* ORe het at, art feq fagatrenca, art (Soyo); 
PATAT : 09414898648; $-Hat : aksinghbkb01 @gmail.com 


gah, sot safe arat @ afsfed fear war er 
fra-astt Gat cat at yet S 1 Phar cat arr sat FH fa aT 
PT Tet H SRT GAT A SS Slee Bas A TU WT 
al tele & at, frart ae ‘ad? Heart) agaIed Sa FT 
yao fears H Get TH fora ake wet ar a 
Tapa aie aat F aeatera fear ar S 1’ 
eRaTgTT HF fees sie HAT Gt Yral— amr, 
TEU Us UHTSA Hl SHS S| SAH F ITT HT Blot 
THEM Het SU Sa HAT FT GS SH TT Hl ad ® few 
Sa Hel, HAA ATT HT AT GAT GS Tar) Get F 
Urddt Ht Sara  aafera frac faeae a aad S| 
rerergeT 4 fetes sie Fat al dst Yat} eT A 
ST, VHT vs aot Hr Ges Sl A aA eat Ur } 
at wat H Udtwerag z, ot Set fa ar ait aH aT A 
Wet ae aH fear fou wart Hore aT AF are fou 1” 
Oractt georr F goat cet at gat at at ‘cerraciy, 
‘adr aaa ‘afer’ & aa Sot ort eff 1" 
TRTTETTIT HA at AT TIO Bl Aa et AS Sl" 
We, Ted Hr st att wT S| sa aad A yee ar aS 
wat serada @, frat ord F fa SF arora St az 
TT SRT AT LaTATM HT FacteHe CAM aot OTT fear 
SR AY Hea | UHI TT Hae 
aeatert fear war Sl" sirens AT BareeTrevary Fora 
at Tae chr fret S Gees fear S1 Ta rat stat 
af dar mite arent & fra ar Aiea A He at 
ak aA (Gt h tact) Hr far art Saat safest F 
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eq ae PAT Ta, at Tet fat ar ula aH Sa A yet 
Bet Aa AAT SAM VT-ST WMT He H fT GA: Hae 
THT He SS ATA ST A AT omeey fear 
a ae 4 Hoe vahaas F watts St war) Ta aS aT 
TH UA ae ahaa a Hea A fee Stat TA ST 
wa at aH Se at fea F Pea cat WH, aT Saat 
Stat Hl ATAMAaA A” SA WE West ART aH HT 
yoraterdt atts aa arene 4 Trad BU yt H Aah AT 
a SS AST WH St TAT Vahaas | AAS aah Ere 
FT Teast Hh ST A Ul ar MT He We Fe IT 
perry |” 

rai at yfctat ar fagetaer Het SF YS SAH 
OAT-AaT HT ST HAT STAI Yel Star e | 
AUT, FTHAME, ARMTATS, STIST Ak 
ararayaey Fora al aqustt aft ar ats Peta 
@1 Horefa & agar oracit cr afer: He aa Fr A 
Fert ST SAT ATATET: ATLeHTETT St, MT earned He A 
ferafeir site arated # arorafe apr fast eri Sat aH arr 
Mat HST A ae ar ata Vt” areas” , 
arrST TM sayy Fuga + ahaHyS 
ated aqustt wredcit & eet + saree, fra, wer aaw 
HVS bl Vas Sa S| Wea Ud Hea A feyoit et 
& Uh Sa A VT AT aM alata &, Aah sae aa ay 
a agar F etm orrefarrgeer wd sararactraer H 
Te aT Ura Br AEM aH areas Ve Pee Acres FAT 
Cl RReTmrMea h ATA Weal A ahaays & after 
ured & erat AF stargey, Wa, Wier qat HAST St 
afer 

Teas oeadt at oer yt Ay, (ovo) 
a Wed Se Sl Mars Aer, AY + aeIt 
BOTH FS Ait TMT TAT Mit Fo Hr S| 
Taraay Ue Hl Sa Alt Hr Hat Hat AT st 
feat &, FT APT Ghsd Ss) anpeonted feysit areact 
Sl AeA ST Hel Th Gor Sa AAT Far F gatgie z, 
wate sat ax Hearaakad Fat F frat S| HUTT 
afernigr efaat at afctat ¥ ararercar ae fasrear ahs 
& ferq wed at sa aft H cat am UHH aaa 
al Heat et & eats valttaast oe at alc at 
ae S| Sh AL H GN Ararat S| Galas aac 
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al Fe Cast Ale Si ae feet ast Alt ar art wet S 
(Fast 1) 

Fah Te steht at gatteaat aa Tal Ht ale 
aft apt orate et vet S1 Urs Hr at Afar AenTes H 
Aaa TA Wet AA IMT S WT Be S, A TAT 
400-500 $o @ HEA HL S| A St MAH Alda fey 
é, ford afaqus ar art veto)” 

Ue Bl THe 21 F oad al vaa-aqTeMT 
a eet SMT Sl feat wed aA aH Far A SI 
gah et TT + TAA Ta aT aa A HAST 
(aed) S1 Sah aa Hel H HI yay, fae ae arent 
reaper, Act A ae aa sea A Het (Hart) ahs S| 
aaa HA S cat WS Pad wT aw 1 Td 
UH We (at aH) ae aaaeSt ar At sat S 1 aK 
ataapst & we A ear odd ahaa ae Tet S| 
SAH STAT at Alea Tgdae S, fas are aH Ht 
Ta ST STA Gset AST Se, Take TA TCH Hl 
Ua ATT TA FATT cae Gl Si Sah TIT F UH 
FM TAIT BIT Tee ST A ATT TAH UST S, Wath 
aed SA al Sac HIT Hl Th S| Ae Ja sara fa 
é, WT ATT Agr aaceHe Ut H cart Hl Tet Tw EI 
Tea Ud Bt FS Alt TTT 600 Fo Hl Ss (FT 
2) | 

TAN h YAM Alea (8-9at At 
30), A otter aia 4 Aa ey, F vataarss ord 
at aftat atten Arar H seat al ws S 1 oe sae 
al VaIaaT Ueath Hl Alta AAT SATE H ALAR, 
ace; Maa ATE H ste; Ma AAT H AEs 
ae axe; fateat Tare H Fale, Tore site TAT TATE FH 
Sek AH tat We Pa Afaet AH SHIT Ht WE S| 
Urea at Aleta atleast ara: Sat Hater (AA sitet) F 
BHT S| SA FS H Atal F HIS HAT GAL Hl AH 7 
at & Ser Ud ar afetat afar al gat we art F 
a atic (MS H AMI ak ALA ASsy al TSAdarcit 
feara) F fata =I 

Te H afacaen 22H sat we ara 4 dia 
PATI Sag Weis 1 vara acl at 
Yen weds a fad &, Take AS ST aed We aT Fear 
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DU Gl AH Sl Wad Ht serge si carat F 
gah Te ot Bact (at vad) are A vara 
atid &, ot dat at & sea a Att aH aeat eo 
sah fC We Fe-S aaT HT H aQVSt H aA a aa 
meet Oe asirat BMP s, Tt aes TH Hl HAL Th 
yetstt S| BAL H Ard aera vet ee S| UK Water 
arrays & eg Feat ast A ares ord serait 
at Hite weil St tet Si Sth Pe | WS Ha-dgsign 
WAST SHOT S| ATs wedh Gat aes sear A 
HATA TA Pract Ts ST A SAVSY IMT Hl S| SAH 
oat at aa 4 aftst gar (7) yaftta @, wate fraar 
ae Ta Usd $1 sah shit wets H aed aH 
ua fae cer areal aH at aT Hl St SE Hla SHUT 
S| Feat aides S fe valaas 4 Haat a aa ar a 
Gere fica &, Weat gt wa @, at arr F eda 
Cl Sal WT SEA W Ga ata (aa) et oreo 
Tera Urs Ht ae Alt sal grit at S” (Fert 2) | 

Feat H Yat Heat H aaa Wat ar 
AAT SHOT S| Tals Te aferteast Yat F Ast SS 
agit wreadit & AT ae A Tere H aT St Tet F 
AA Hl Se TAT Ta Heel WL TST AST FMA s | 
me & Pract wet F ser vert ee S| aH aah ar 
Pract eet sea ate Fat Hs, Tate Gat ates aa A 
FATT IT Hl S| SH Mat Ts aT A HAST Ta 
wat aa aa 4 yar vals S| Baars H Se Ss 
fe saat H aq F aT Het se dd car raw 
Aart Aaa Hh AHS Tat ATT STA H ATALT WT 
Ht ae it (HaRTHTTy, 5.63) 1 Sa Alt A At ere 
IT Hl Se Wad H sea Hl siqterat Harweway ¥ fer 
Te Sh frac al ath St SHOT Hl TS S 1 Tact ae 
yoda ataAust & AeA a Sree VSPA HT 
Wl é1 sah Tals H eat acy fae dar ot At seat 
€1 Fe Aft sat at ate” 

Te HUH Sle Afar H Fat ome F vate 
wR agus weadt Ht SeHeras Yat F vaaary Alt 
BHT S| TS SE cat H erat WH Yer TH AME 
fret S| Seon Para asa STA ate aT HS, Tate 
Sart afet aa A aera 1 sah Pract ara eter F 
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Hrsg TM Sa wa ast F gar yaa Fi wad H 
fae Ue TET, Tet A Vara Ta AT A HOST 
atta €1 sth Weds H afett aww eqs ar seat 
ford wat aH HT HT at Ae 21 Tet ae ataaqvet 
Hl UTE St et AaHrS SH S, a fH wait S Heat SH 
at TH GOUT eS 1 AS Alt AT sat grt Ht S” (Ft 
4) | 

Ta aaTa Ua ht Aictat ALae 
Arete 18, 19, 20 Ta 23 h Gael Aas (HET 
aie) 4 warm Fat At sept 1 aaa 19 F 
afar aa dt aPax F seat ord at afctat 
wae F S| Fat H AeA 19 H art F 
Tera oad al ages yt wats ae aaT 
TIM Fat A SHMT S| Sah Pe We Tera, art F 
rege HITT TAT Tet A Ura Mia S, A Sar 
eat HAT ANT A StH AA eH Teh El S| We BT 
Pract eet Sa ate Fat Hs, Take Gat atest aa + 
HATA S| Ah SI Ta seat + Gar gat frat ara 
aa F Hrsg walt S1 a Hae S ceHe te GH Pract 
H rel am Meat SAM S| Med Ht aed TH HAC Hr 
SU PT HT set &, fh FS edt Pract eat sat | 
aay ae S| Fat ae aaah at ore ct Wratert 
araast (el SI aa wa atest aH Are) Hr st Ee 
Sot 81 ae Afar at vif ae aft it sdf ort at 
Jil 

UST (GA ITA) F Vara ect SE Tact 
al Uh SARA All WT SE S| TAGS Te OTe Ae ae a 
want at ee Sl TGS weal ar rae alsa as ae 
Wal HS, Takes Pact aa ae FH ars S1 Sat at 
wat 4 HAT Gers, fort ae fate Ta WT Ht 
arpa SHM S | Tet A aH IS Br stat S 1 Tech 
Ard Ht aH at aaeaat aH Aleat st at ee eI 
Tear Ted Ht AS Alt TAT sat gh HT Sh 

fates FATE & sate TA CIM We fea 
Tee aet & aed 4 vata edt Ht aTyit 
Alt SAAT earth Yat A SH S| sao Pra cea 
aA ae Fal AS, Tale Gat atest aT A AerAay 
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yetgtt f1 sh Sat aa aa F gar car Pras aa at 
FH pS S| Wad & fae ae A Ter-ae H TA Fath 
We aac aaa S1 HIT aH ofa Aa ax 
TA Ta SHIT We asad Yaa S At SAH aT Brey 
Hh DA SF Swe Gletl WH HA H Ard am faega s | 
STH UN Sat H PST Te a Matera aira_vSt ar 
ot &, Tt Sth Vaasa H BT Bl WH! Hea 1 SAH 
at TH St Sle AH Hh Haclt geil Hr swat 1 AE 
aft sat ort at et aenct SP 


AMA We h Gaba Ah IM Ww 
yaitya-Mria aarer & watt ae aret F weds 
We arm Wet Ht as At Sart S 1 sat UPsr 
Alt h eat WH UH-U Uda GS S 1 Tad H Ae aT 
were Ghtsd & fey Hype Heel ue eS FI 
HUY, SC TA Tpsea At aS S| HAL a Praag ArT 
F aaa vedt gs Si wed or raat ei aa asd 
6 ford Hat aed sat A oT sie aa eta A creme 
AE Wala Si Ah SI AS TI H Wa SIN a F 
RratiT Ta as STA H WA HI BM F TWIg-Alar 
SHIT S| A Aaa_VSl (SAT AH ei-et) HT SMS sir 
é, fret abacaen wratad o1 ae wed & vahaars 
HST Gl Whe Hel 1 se fMa-ahar & ate Rac 
Urecit afeat ot Wider eae APTHE-faceat Hh Ie BT 
815 $0 Hl AS GH S| saa aS aera S fe 
Gaara Usd Ht Sch Aft Aa arth Hr SrA 1” 


AT SF Wet Vaart ort BT wepoTe 
wah Ut sa TAT UH Area, AAT A Awa FI 
Hat ast We ae St wait ar area Ve AST SoM eI 
AH TN TA aa aa te ar rae AT allsd S| Ah 
Sat sat ser ayaa: FS Eu 1 alt H afett aM wz 
SU Ht AH aki ca Ts FM W SA Fl AH 
TIAMAT SH C1 Sa Alt H Ta AH et Ta 
aed WH Ua attqys eee feat ¢ w S1 aS Ale 
wTAT 8-9et aT HTS 1” 

Wer b fds F Gara wd ar st 
Atal wed Se Sl Ted Hl Alt We H SA Hat aa 
Ue ut Gel (UHae SIH) S| StH Tea We Fest a 
Ast car ara Ue ae feret S 1 oat ar Pra area ser 
we ASH S, Tate Pact aa aa A VSG aT HT 
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Cla AM SA sat seat F we Aaa ssa Are 
at ee So Oh Acid Ta H GU Vt ee 
faa €1 a ree & Frat art + etter vest es z, 
fra SI Aaa ada S| Wat S Ue | We erat 
RH TT AS a UH-UH Aer gaat at st ee 
orpicat € 1 sth Tet F eat aeH fecal Hr St 
arpicat Ft Seat S 1 Urata erat BH aA esate 
ata a ataapet ar at stat S 1 aed aH 
afaarel & wer wget aH oret Aft Paha S 1 Prater 
H Pea A FAA UH TT TA TIM Bl TA AH UH 
afeat al oteit At oat Se Sl AS Alt AIA ect HT S| 
Wea oR A alas Hr aH Sar S, Tet Tad TH 
Ut OW Gel eet Vaitaray ae eet Se” (fat 3) 1 


fariete fact & wage Aat H UST TH 
Rare fearet oe At ord al Uae ea Ale SEAT 
Sl Aa Wad Hat aa Ue ae We H HI Gt S| 
STH Cea Ue Yer S Ast san Ss gat aa We a feat 
Sl Wad ar Prac ater sea ate Fat 4s, Tate frat 
aa AAT H PAST MT Hl S| Sh SA et TA F 
WT AMAA A Ala Ss, Gl Achar Ta H HAC TH 
fred 1 sah tet H ore cat aeH ers as eu Afar 
Td Tat SE Sl Wad H erat TCH a-at (|et TN) 
ataapst a set 61 Fe Vaaaas ordi ar Arr 
Whe het S 1 Wad Ht aed Teh AS Ta a ae 
ToT Hl Aa Afar At SeHMT S 1 aE Alt LPT 
9-1odt att at S 1" 

ART Ta Fadsts SF wed sade Aletal A oracit 
al Uh Ue We GS SH TIM Hed VU Vala fear war 
S, Wt Sah Host TI HT at S| SAT TAT 
aaraeray Ht eta S| Tae Tact ct AS STATA ST 
Ta fe AAT STS Ses ATT GENT aT UIeat set ST 
Ta FS Uh Ue We GST SRT HON TT SA TT 
faritets at dat afetat A orddt ar at Gott erat F 
RCH GW AMAA ATA Area fers su yale fear war 
Cl afd Fae Aart Yah Sa fas SF APT waa Z, 
wet aa & Are vay aed Be ade Fs aT OT 
Het Hh fT Tear fers ST SA Hl Hae sor fear art” 
Hoste Bact Aeles Hl AS HEA THAT Vile Stat S 
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fer ferdiste at afctat A orecth sterarem ar are fore eu 
At SAT sat Sal Bl GAL Toreye FA Bl WA Hecit 
Se Udit St tal S Fails Galas Gon A Es WAS caar 
hwy F ad el 
Teas Oe Bl StS ST A MTT ATA 
et Hl UH Alt scterae aHeras F |eterat S1 Tate 
TMH At wddt at ae yl Hae S cane We 
Pract ant am Wid: asd S1 ae Alaa sr Hvar, 
aa BT EK, HTT Ta Vata vet es SI 
Feet wed & ae HS HA SHIM PATHS 
(afea) atta Fi sth at ea Usa S1 Tad ae 
watt atrat & wes west 1 sad S at ats ord 
weet HHI Hl SN Ta at aha Saw a aH |eSt 
Afea Uda HAL aH HI al aH afea S 1 Ta 
St WH eA oh Se Sat AfSe wIgdae GST S| 
Ufa 4 feat Ht aH Sra Te HaHa AT aA S| 
SU Gl ah aed HIM We aia Ta aa Br IT 
THT Al VI Afar at seaHret S| fae Sar seq F 
ferrrere Set E 1” 
TaIRAATaA Ua abl hes Alta AAT 
Tea TATE h STATS AH IT S WT Se Ss, TT 
sa TA Seale Ae, sar 4 faa S| Eras 
a ret vata Teh at wa aay Ale ate ar 
Wie & woe MPa gadis ae eae AST A UHM S| 
Sh Tet HUST SR, Aifcrat Hl Are, SM A Ava, eet 
F ss Aa Hs, HA F Alay Ae Aa Yer 
Th Tend es welt Hel Are Gar Ue A reste 
SM St Tt Sl Ae We eins Ta Ta Gah ws 
HAT WES TAS SHIM S| HAC S Att APT F 
aealae wet 1 Ah IN sal FF de asa z| 
frae aefat afeat ert are yet HS, raat aera sit 
IT Hl S| BIT ga ST A HAT YT s, fre 
HAMS APT STS S| TT H erat TCH ate Alec 
Wat Sl STH S aes AH ast ee SHia aT Ht 
é, fh Tet aa F gH valsta &, Tate aa aH IT 
opted & cat et 4 arent S 1 sth TTT H aT es 
arpicat ae ot se Si Wad H al Tee a aiaast 
al Stat &, Aa aia yocaterst St tal S aT Peaecs 
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Taras Ut Hl Ale Hr Ala WHS Heth S 1 VHT 
F aed ath Gat SM 4 aq“ fa aa sat aH 
ar A WIT Hl AAA Afat SHOT S 1 Tas Hae eT 
faqs aia atest aa F att ae at ear F ae 
Aled SHMT fear we S1 aS Ale eat gh HT SI" 


féranrte & ret odd Saar AT at wa steT 
ait wen & Goe at satis at aah Fat AF SeHMT 
Bl mS 1 Wat aye SF Fats S| sth Tet F Arse 
WT EK, WehYth Uda EN, HA 4 Hrs, ST 4 
ayes Ta HS, Ue A Gres, HA A Fee (fora 
al ted Sl Ue h HI Teh SU e) GM Fer H Als TH 
aeha Se TM TOCA GMa St Wt Si SAH Fae ae 
wera Alt Bt afsat F qatar SF | SISA WATS 
Sat TH ATE freent Hr shat S| SAH ATT 
aledt ae fa aa ara Te Wier Ht Alar SeHrey S| 
aah orddt ar at St aa alsa S 1 Fae area 
aA Aaa fers st ae AT HS aa Mat aa aa + 
HVS C1 Ath Usd SI ga sr F HAa-GH &, 
foreer Stages APT SMS S| Tl H Sal aH, Ara ar 
SR AT fers ST a-at ANT sarpiaat USt S 1 sa Alt wr 
Heat ATA ae ahaat ar AMA H ST A GAMA S| 
oth RC aaa SF) Teds we ard at 
ata & ated aa 4 aaa aa as ae 4 HAS 
yetgtt 1 St ae afta ar stat ord H venftaars 
WS Hl Whe HEM Sl Hel sks S aa Hr Fe Al 
ye at afar at sitet site acat 1 aS Ble AT ears 
gat F seat ar ag epi” 

Tears Tet ht Hae sea Ue ae ast 
(THU Mh) ATs Alt feta F wed se S| 
sats atst ae Aft at fetesrs & wrt ster altar 
al Ut TaTYT S stcipd S| StH AS, TA aa Tar 
arate asd S1 star Mae aleat SA ae Fat FB, 
frat sare AT agnht S 1 asa Ue Fer A AST eS 
ae Seer frac wer are Oe Hr aet ae fer S 1 aet 
Ud wh Oe ae GET Stee aT Het es vahsia at ag 
el Vea At BS Wars H facHa Hae wea F orate 
at ards fast ea at aft seart @, fore cat err F 
BATT Waist F1 at H At aH Are few ev 
foramen At afer 1 oredtl Ht ysl H GTA aT 
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ataas Ht ita S| set SI Bl aH SHOT Ba HT 
cartary at Rate ere ef orl S| Gas Ted Alcrar 
F MAMA Ft Bl Aes Ael far ora, Te at waa 
arent F fret 1 Wea Alt A EA Sr ast HrHt 
FST S| TAHT Fe Alt saat art ar Ss” (fast 
4) | 

walt (ovo) H sat yea F UH Hers Alec 
H HA H WA VAR We SHIM creai-at 12 fear, 
2002 50 Hl UT Sel Sah Uh AH Teal Tad aa 
wet aH fesse at aft Seat 1 15 Fear, 2002 
go al 2a Ud a aes wate S aa gat G aes 
edt afar H eat ae fear war” wa are F aa 
Uracil aa Alt AAG TAH Far A SHUT S | 
ard ar Prearet area Steal ate Far AS, Tate Pract 
qa ae 4 ae H MT SMH (HM aa aaHe ated) 
IT Hl S| Ah SA aed STA A Tarpltar H AT 
am aa wat at car # oseaferar H ares gar yale 
C1 et ae attaravet ar at saat @, fort a cr 
arragys wadt & Gat at erat # aa at aftaaqys 
aah Pad cat cat Fas 1 an afaqvel H req A 
rect TT HE Vet S| Sah PAW eset TF, 
HUTT, Tet A AAS Hl Ai Carat Tat aa Heel 
H SAR F ahr aed Ta dh aa Sadist (Astrid) 
GMhist S| AS Ast WET Se eS, rach Get HAT a cient 
eh Pract ArT Teh SMS S| Oat H SMT aH at-eT 
ase Weta GSt S| Sth aes Te UH ae TAT 
are aH at HT AS aT S| Usd S VAT Tal aH Get 
afeat Usd tay aed Steal A osenleret Hl TST 
Hoa AAT ot Ss Sl Sa S TA TH Va HR adigM 
Uh TAIN ATT YM BS Ss, TT HMA (Get aaa) 
Tet Sat S| Vat weit Sto & fee Tea S wT A ager 
gant frat vata Het es oh HT ata TS SI 
At h GK Had aett AH Ae fry se faewee ar 
aot € 1 vataas aed at ae aft wT 9-10dt arc 
apt & (fat 5) | 

Ue Het Hat, ARTIST F AY SM Hh HE 
arat dyed &, St area S wet ST S| Sas a 
amy Aatl & set feared We ale H HEA FY USAT 
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Ud at afar SH S| ART Ha AIT FH 
GHA 73H AZ Aa h alles Ah Hl Tee 
feat oe ora mer H agusht odd at eae af 
sat S| ae Ald Hot asd Si sah fA We Ter, 
ar F aqvsc, wa A cepa Ter get Hh Aa aH a 
aa aMsat S| HAL H Ara aetrer vet es SI 
Uredt a faa afear eta axe Fer Fe, wales Pree 
qat a ated f1 sh SIT afer gat a ara H 
gooatet atta & ar é mag: fafeit (2) Tg (2) at 
HS STH SH S| SAH UH Wa ST ACH 
wart arrays S| Sa WR IR aragvst ah He AF 
ast sat Wad Ge aay ae wet S| Uae a ae Alct 
TTT 10a att Ht S | 

AR hal AIT H UAAAEM 39 H AY Alar 
& Weare aed fear ae aret H Feat F aS ode 
at tates Aft Se S| Sah PA We Ferg, HM FA 
asd, Ta F wpract— eat Kat Hes a At St aH 
aad &, a Ff ages aa ser ud | A Fae 
aaittra 21 seb are A att re get & Att aes 
aeh Cl S| AA Tatar aaa Tesh Sat 
yar HS 1 Hae H Atel S aye We aH AST Ves Be EI 
rect cr frac erat sat asd S1 sah GIT aed 
aa ¥ yscaterdt atta oe fate car Gat ara ete F 
porated ata at Wt ST areat He sept S 1 oda SF 
fad dat aa & ate cat ace at mated aftaast 
ol Set 1 SA WHR a ahs H AeA ora 
Tanta at a é1 th aed eH ore Ara at aes 
aT da aa te & a fae at Aa es orale vest 3 
Taras Usd Bl ae Alt TTT 10-11at art HT Ss 
(Fast 6) | 

AN hel AIT H UASAEM 40 H AY Alar 
H TWA AH Hl ae ear We Atel F GaAs 
ardet ht ear Aft SH Si TGS ora H fae ae 
AA, Tet F Atal at Are, Sat A abst Aa aM AF 
apsd aaitta f1 Hat a Ara at etl es 2, raat 
Ueet cat Oe Baer A Ha S cet We GH Prat ArT aH 
weal ee S1 Ud ar ae ates sear ae aT Fz, 
wats Fad ad aa F avs at at Fi Bah ST 
art aa ¥ oat hare yoaterdt aftr walkie S 1 ora & 
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Pract ert seat a aT AT WaT Geoaherst aharaHIS 
Bl ST S| SA THR AN aaaHuSl & eT A act 
USaay HL Tet S11 AS At A MTT 10-114 at Hr 
a 


IRI & Gee AA CIM A TT 
Teas Tad Ht wa Ait ler areas F aeart 
Sl aap wed at alt ae H Sar wae wT 
at F Get S| SAH Prac asa Sta axe Far 4 F, 
Pret sare Ht ae at S, Tate Frac aa eat F ae 
Sl SAH GU cat TA Usd Ss fog Sat aa aa F 
petgta wet ar srafyre aT eres S| UH A aed BIA 
RA Hl RH aKa aa as HM We WIT Fr 
eet THM S| Tay S stent Tet Pat az 
Fe-AY, Tet F He asa at atiaat HT Arar | En, 
HM 4 arse, A ¥ Aral HI Asa AM Hs, HAL 
Feet Ta We A yesh H MA Fed H Art ah wet 
Ae GMa S1 AH WARVSA H Sa aH aH feysir 
Bitha Hl AAA SHOT S 1 Wd H at AH A 
dare ae ara aor oases ae SS 1 Tadd H UE 
aed TH at arenes aAisrat Hl Ss, at aay stat AF ea 
Tat Fat ot Se S ST TS TMH ATTEN S| aS Alt 
Liat svat ate" (fast 7) 1 

Id A We-feaet UAT HI ara (ataSt) H 
AA-AET 130 F AUR Urea aT eH AYA Alt 
BMT Sl" HS TT Hed Sse TTS Ud Ate aH Hae 
iia wedlo we hat ae Ue ae Get Si alee We ged 
a Fst Sot Ta aa Oe Set we faa S| TI 
Udell at ae Aft eed: HA-er F eT S 1 TTA 
SRUTNAeH Macht Gare Hl ATA AA AAEM Ter-qe 
gifts 1 sah cfattth sel F apes gear HS vert es 
, wate wrt amysorted Si Tatas ord aes earch 
WA W HM (Set Ta) vets H aT a aa 
Heel UL UST GST IT Ht es Sl AG4o wad ar 
Pract eet seat ate Fat Hs, cafe Gat ates aa F 
aera (as Haat Ht Are) @, fort ataferat Prt ta 
Sl sh SU Ta as F |r dat Pact aa aa # ze 
yettt F1 AH TATVST HB HI ATE ar siHa F, 
frat at at Si oedt & eat ae ae wate 
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ataaps ats) sth OH Oe Sl aH al-at fear 
adat 1 Wdd-afd & at aH ate omit A tars, 
aR Ta Jara thaat ar afar Ar seaHret S 1 aK 
aPaapst & aeq HTT Uae Ca Ua ar 
Ud Wt Ga Hl Sot Heh fet + Tad S Garay 
ST HT Sl THe H AA SHIM fear S| wether 
wet al ara ar AT Liat grit A Sst aT 
Tears Orel Bt ae Alt AT lat rch at welt 
erat & (fas 8) | 


Terra oral al Srdeh Alctal apr faget grr 
met We US Was Stat S fee att eat Tar 
Rrewirat & frat art efterat wane feat + 
Ta Uaca-Aictat BY SHIT fear | Bers 
TaIrads edt Se Wait Ht oH alt Haat & 
red 2 @, ford Herre F sat Afar afer ara A 
BEM Sel SAA SA Te Hl Ia Petar S fe wea F 
uradt was eat aH eT A yates at) Gear 4 
wme-aicdal B AA-aT sea-aat AT ea AT 
Wet ee, ford Haha al Gea sere S 1 oa 
Hwa aT a as A caer ae fUferat F erat 
Tame eaMa-Adat at AT Seat fear | Gan aaa-wa 
at atterenter aictat A ural ar are wevatert ataHvet 
meg HoT hed aU yelset feat war S11 Grad aT wh ST 
Hat Ht WMT edt S, Gt arian F eres S| Sta: 
Aa Soest Fel S fhe HS yltat F ora | fae ae 
SU Sl aH aa ar At SH far war S 1 Haga 
aida & oat 4 ot ar stat arta-eo A AT era 
é| 
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ema 9at-10et ort Saat 
Wifta-taTt : Galt 
aye : era eat uber, aalet Ff eorfta 


faa-to 8 
caraaaast Urea ( WaHuTe Tas ) 
11at erat geet 
Uita-wart: Tt at Ala, UTeTT ( WSN ) 


aR, Sto etaaa fie, sfrerr avr [sim 18 (2), 


facet, fat Fad 2070, Saat AT 2013], Fo 358-365, ISSN 0974-3065, 


afta anda sitet dat art, wat feet 


agra & atta ae—at site aus—rart 


Slo guaaa fis ataz* 


manag) Cas Hr otha Seat Wage ter SI faye 
QAR) @ ors tat 3 act a desis & fares a 
~ Wet aot sfaa-cafe F lfaaaret eat at 

aareaa Wart al, Tet Aredia Aiea Ay sta 
Sepia F ct-agt FT otearet HT WET ae 
at sat Aah at H Faq We AA A fags al ‘ae 
aerter’ ar gat fear aAtfvar FT orotate & 
seare at far at anew aepicat # wate a gard 
fat | AS-IS GeheS ASAT A stray 
aeta-aater AH frat at Cet Talk, Gara ste 
aa & aT fase at at aepieat ar stat Stax 
Aled HA Hl AAA Tad S| Ael HT S fH 
Wala S MHL AT Ah a apie AHA FT 
Hat FT Sth TARA Hl STAT HET H UAT aT 
ada deal fast FH aot yeaah fated sae Tat 
apa ta SI 

wfeat F ararcaear & eo Ft Pastore & 

aaa Hl AIT Yara Wea’ Hea Hy ohatera Star 
Cl Wed Bl AHA AeA AAMT Hl Saga 
TST at waif se gn ate aroarstl Hl FARA aT 
| ate ot wat & feral 4 ate arsaret ws 
STS OT STANT fear faea Tehres AAT F Water 
aa feats st wih | Sa STAT HIT 


‘ART, PERT, Tas He, BIT (F.); PITA : 
09407528546; $-Aa : harshtomar79@gmail.com 


SSA-IH Hl ase, sea SAMS H lt 
Tea Maat at set Frat) set frpicrat 
ERT ath I eat al aanlad Het h fry eats 
ate frar-faerat pt sagan Hea Ht Tat) Tat St 
Aa B HITS Fra ieal ert aes 
Peto at wear & wo F depferst fear war fort 
antd fata faaatraat ar feet ped et Teac 
CaM FAT ASMA T Ale Hh STAT aT 
Parad pet & fee fates at aragaena ae aet fear 
Ta | Vat St aragaea ada AAT H faeeatert ett 
aren & fers sagas weiter Stet S 1 aca A at 
AMeM-URaSA H AT Fah fal H sithacs Hl ANT 
aet AT Feb | 

qqere a Ts Sat ots wat + ais a 
ud Afceat & ast Aas hat wat S| WEA a Ta 
Ta h Hal Hl ares H eT F ahaha Hed sl GAraT 
aster ed, AfcteHa  A-aTT THAT sie faker 
TST TAT S| SAAT SA UT HL Urea A AA Tah 
‘HOTA Hoa seated’ Fea A ATA 2 | Wet 
aH Uh A AHA Hal Bl AIM TI I HI HH 
WHI TACT GEIS H ST A eal 
fat Tar 1 sae aca Heat & seas fater fate 
feu at Br Waa Us et aT ea aT Ata AT Petar 
Sl Wpea Gt sel faecal Sa steT Weal Ht Tera F 
Fea Wert Het Si Ale Tee Bl UM ART 
aera Ute ats, fatten wer at saa SF 
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arated fear aa, ot are aaa Aet Sei | 


AAA a PISA, Aches sire AifeHaTet BT 
4 wtgreta oat, fara aye & ayfad east | 
ara 4 oad fated Aaa We tee STAT TTT Tt 
vw @, free ada aria aaa F aeypeyfer a eae 
wy at fata Ra et we S1 gael saat sir 
fran-qefa + usta aha & ute ar-ferget a ofer 
ada Viet & At AF Saas HT Ala TT fear S| 
Th AIT AMAA FT Vad ah frat + 
andaaeeat 4 atta fret ar ores ssid BT WATT 
Sepia Bl Ms sx HA Hr Gara feat S1 sah 
atattth fasa-aResa at ear ¥ tad eu faeces ae 
Hel TT Aha S fo Wet US Hl AI Ur AAMT, 
aepie, AAT F TET St S | SrNl H BAPST et 
art aaa, aera oF fae Pte fear stat S 1 ATT 
al frstaat ae & fe caesar & aged AT weds 
OAM al fates fans H SRT sqgad fear aT Et 
S1 Sart ort aah, ~Afae ae HT Aaa St 
OT Et S Gt AAMT ste Tet S 1 aA Gast F 
fated sit arate, torte, ate aan atte a 
atm TT FT det See H fers signet: aca =a 
RM SAAT S | TAMA, fagrrenr WEP A 
fatefaent at oT caer Tea frst Sets Sa aT YF 
foatat fs, Sah Wid UNds TAA A SATIS BT 
aa eat area | oredr egret AF depfert ararfery 
fafa-faerat at acdart oast # wedt saga = | 

aqegta F frat rife at BT TM SAT z, 
BAS FT UT H WATT T WATASHI ATT SIeTT | 
qed 4 Meat Ta Bad AMG caaieat h AeA FH 
aa al Sead’ wet war s— 


Tah ATT RoI, AI, Walt se WA ar 
gates & er A yetgtet fear ra s— 
‘BRAT WT AMA USAT: VAT: | 
wea aafieent & caradteta: 1” 
feqraat sik faearaa Ae Hea H yt TaN 
WaT H VSIA Hr aT Hl AVE’ Het Wa 1 Ws Tar 


ager & afta year are aus—ferert 359 


USTs Gas SA Sel et Veet aH Hears at ar ‘araradt’ 
AAT S aac fear Tar S— 
‘feraigeradet aartargrarate | 
Weta warned wearer: wentfta: i’ 
at Wer a yatar wqgren ufsena | 
waka fratratad fraser: 1” 

POT AT h AAT A H SRT SA AT AL 
Tish HS h frm fasta HEM Vat Hl Te Sl Sah 
aT WT aH sat Ht yeast SA H ART AT 
Fara TAT S| Uctist Se S fe AS AT AA HI AT 
qe FT A-Tt H yUTa-at F WS ehh Teer A afew 
AAA Act HT A SATS fora ATM WL AS HET TT 
aad & fhe ye-watad Wea Hl sa afew Act @ saga 
dae ter ee | era F Bre Arties aah sr ToT 
AA 8, CAH AMT W AS Hel TT Aha S Fa WITH 
aHatal Bl SAA Sat ST AA SALA TST SPT | 
WTeald + Wsh, US, SIT, FM, WH, We, TEs, 
dm, feud, aie area onictat ar sere it strat S Git 
ate ett BU At ad Yeh tare & ART Yet HL 
are at ae af st at onfeat at aeq’ at Gat 4 
amifed far war é 1 aetaa: ae At et Aaa & fh sa 
wast H Ue sat oar ar faegit Het sr SAT AT 
agi & Wad reacts 4 sat sie Healt GT Gels SIT 
S| SA ATM WL Se Hele SA Meal HT TEU aH 
MT SAA SANIT Het SU SA UT al Tapes faesT 
facta sictet ear aed) sah faatia faeri & wh 
at Gl ae Aaa & fe Wes Ht TT H 
aaaat ar oh onfeat @ aitaa a gar ar safer 
ot eT H AA SET Bl AAerat A Ys Hl Aas 
amd € 1 chet Sto FoR HAR ar Aad & fe edat ar 
at Fah Aes pret S set Va A et Gar A, Rife 
were ¥ Tet AMS Aletor Hh UTAH ST TA 
3, OT Fae H tears S sta VT fh feats faesth ast 
Um FAT We et sa | Tet SMS fora & fH fersteet 
as FT UST ART ATT A HEPAT H ah eh AT 
aa, Bat FT eH Tifa Hr Vata ar Sl" sate st 
TS AAS H ATM WL AS HEAT Sera el SMT 
fh ATEN, FEMRT H IAT ALA 200 $oYo Hl TAT 
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S| et Fe At eortes S fH ada BH Me-arat 
Uo wae at TT Se HSAs HT rea 
ar At PAT St BHT S| See AS- at 
fat-free F Seraser Meta eit S 1 FEAT 
Hard et Ae h Ah Veitat al AIST AT 
A S Gad far war Sl" St eae We Sr Qeieae ST 
‘cated’ Heat Sad far wat @, rad ae wart 
aint & fe weg, weraegT S YE Ht THAT S| WT 
at FY Aa Wee HT STANT aaa ST S Baal 
fear gar S| reereares, Ht AeA H AAT Bl TAT B, 
4 ft gat ao arahot onfsat ar vera eer %, ford 
Teta Bt Sees Tet SIT Sl Tale H FETHTET, TH 
orerearah we ferat Te eats, 4 ‘gma’ ATA @ WH 
ak aat— crt or dam wT S Gee Pea Sl We 
area F taht TAM Teh ART A Me Aad Bl Asa WT 
€194 & 22 gogo am stare A Way aH WT Ae AT 
TA Tl Sl Bet TTT ATT Us a afta ea 
BU ere frat So fh WT H AAA H Weal A Sa WT 
H CEU H TST WaT HT VAT Ald BU sa Aaa 
a Fed Vs Hl CT AM Sl Fe Beat H Sl WATT 
H faces sftetrae stat S 1 Sater Serer fatey-Prerteor 
al US At AS STS Mal HH APA Oeil Ae Sta | SA 
Ae H WHIM A AS HET GT Aa S fee Tes 
AAA SRST HT Ache VIF Met Soyo S Tet Veet a 
ar a | 

alaga frat + aed & ST 4 Heel HT WANT 
aed BU aera or fae Het ar Wares fear & | 
a fart a Ads fe ape dt avs & wo A gat 
Ta ATT H afererrey spr ferent fear war Ss ° aes 
oh aad Fae ee vel S fh “Far sie ATH’ Te 
Ba arefasr ¥ Ast a fers warm fou ord 1 eater s 
fee ager 4 avs & fear ‘ee? gree aT WaT AT Sa S 1" 
SF HAT Sl MA H ST F Mal He W Ee aia & fH 
sa Srea-fasry F Arse’ a ‘Gar’ gree Yat H fer et 
Wa feu ort 81 TpeAT H agardadt Meat A At 
TTT We HT STAT Yet h fers fear war 1° faa 
al At S feb Ae A CPST HT Wa HUMT-MAh 
Hehas Hh MAHA A EH Sa |” Sah ART ST 
frat & Rt ae At At Wega fear ara S fe 
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BUT Hatha facta H creat F UH Hecayt 

al Tat WET Sa Tea S eH Teta staerea + 
BIT-AN Bl HTA VIA Metal Soyo frethta fear war 
C1 Tee H Hra-fIT H fee aE sat Akers weit 
wet ai; Fates or eat F fatraa & fre eotaqersit 
m Sat & sata ater Preach Si sam Sa WAT 
STF oreo & Ta HAA Bl frat TT Aha S fe 
Beat A Wal h Ue Alehal H ART KMAST AT 
aye feat aa ales aar ss Yara F sit eet a St, 
San Set HT afer asd Gee YA: STAT + fear 
OT ah | AMT TE AHR HT At Ss fe AR A ated 
TA cea Fat Bt WaT Atel cet Foyo F Stat ari” 
SRT SUT Alacer Farsi Br “ae? aT HATTA’ 
(tart aie aH), “Brey (TH) FT “ae Her Tar S| 
Bash Meat Bl Mel aed Sy So Was Adal + 
aet grearet Solo Hl APH h HAT Hl Sea AAT 
& er FH frefte fear sit aq At rar 1” sah 
atattth eS aa fret + at ager & arate & 
fay Sat Ad Veda fou S, ot Seats f 1 Houco 
SRT F MEAT AY BI HAT 2670 FoYo AT SI" 
Foyo Het THT H AAMC W AT FH Ha 3102 goyo 
Pretita feat S1° are Ent wyeae ar Sera faut 
AML WL OL Hees AF SAL WMA AAT aT 
WT 1000 Foo AMT Sl” Hl ae TAMA 
(181-1937) 4 Fea Us Sa Alea H Uta Bl AAT 
at ofa & wnat aT S Geaearet Aeler A ST 
ae & fry ageh WAT Wedd far 1 sa site a 
Set aT wt a aus Agee a | aden 
a dane faadta’” sata aarata, wea, ws Aare 
a Aa eat ar aera rage BH Sar Vt Va S| 
Pat St -araeaM H sila FS THT TAIT Hr St 
Wet a, cet Se arafasra F arate aRatcat fora 
war a oats St cet at, Sat are art HT IT 
aX UE 1 SAH Set Jena al Aa Saat GAT 
TT ENT Ua TA Iod H AIA Bl Bla Hl Sas Hl AT 
al ot ced feats Ved 1 TNT Hh TT GACT 
al Sa Te H VAT H ST A Wer far aT aaa z, 
fred aot-aRacdst oe reset at Fea al waited fear 
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Ta @, a fara ea a vate fear a aaa ze 


Fah Afattth ae Wt ae eS fH wee aT 
dat Te TT H aret gaa att afew af at 
Uicsar at Yauicisar a sega & fear war ary setters 
aera & ferret dar wrattsat aq woe Fh 
Pay at eye 4 oe ud daet & aster aqarerat 
al Sat WaT S sie sa Bla A Het aT Awa Saale 
Wat at aféaraa ud deat asa a aa aia A Ue at 
Gea ae Sept H fers He Goa He feat ar) sags 
h Te h Meal & et 4 Ee ald Aah ST IMT He 
gat at Sa Ta h At YT ST a el Sf aa a al, 
We Fat garet Foyo & yaa-faca grata go aH at 
teat yout reafe F ufafatad 1 aa: sah 
AAT SRST Hl THAT AAT al Edler fear AT 
hd &, cist se fet At wo F ye-fada grarett 
Zoyo BH Te Tel TAT AT Mea | ewer Bt Set 
araMae HT AMea-aRaela ST AAT safely STITH 
eT | 

ada Het tS FA SAI F AGM Tea 
WHT Hare és, ret Tew H TIA sl aH UH 
Shree Pee wed fear ot Aen S| WENT 
lid Seae & 774 sell F Mea H I eT ST 
TM Sa &, UH UIT sie saree Ware Fal 
afte Fe Gt sik Wht HM zs, ake AG Wayad } 
fay aes H WaTE-aT HW HT VTA ect sftetray 
ad 1" watt Ghat afta goats yar & ae 
fara a gars fe send S FSH TA (aT S 
WMT 5,152 TT Ys) Gea TE wt sr” sa Aa Hr 
Gi & fq era H SA elle HI VAT H ST A fray 
oT aaa S Breast acy Geer | aN SI 
WUE Act h GEN Hl SaaS Het Sl Aaa area 
sitet Aha SST FT SAMA Pagans Feast 
sere varat & ffctare wa Ss ve fre St Gar & fh 
FART Hl FE AT F 5,152 AT Ys Sal A | SAH 
HAA WEIN h BATT Act WAH H WATat ST 
gfe et Gal Ss St TAT S el Gea Sera etch 
fears edt & fe Feracarcis Aas Aca A 
wpa & raat Ht ATA UT ath Sta Sa Hrerfagrg 
4 qed vat 4 at) Sa VER et eT h WAT 
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H St al fate ar 3139 Sogo F Tal oT aa S| Fay 
ae wea At frarctta & fee feat at fasaraeq crerardar 
& at sata Sat Saal BIST aMess-aagat BT 
AT oetreee Fel feat AT Aha | SA Fel AEATAAT 
aryt at & fh Wes h ACA CEHCT Hr AH 
ada Warat soyo 4 yar-fadia garedl Soyo H Hey 
Sat ET | Sto fwanit He + TeV H Maa FH 
Ga H AGT ach Ad Wea Hed ST och fata a Tela 
Ut ae feat Sl Age T Aa H Ste Ware 
H Ug Wt gee: CS Wat ar ara aha Heater 
faa & Hat AF fafaera S| Saat Tet ST Fe s fH 
street at faraaed & wa A feet at Ute sear ar 
Tea at Tao afer Aer et St sie Ufcrerkers 
SRAM Aa Meat SF wed aeat Taal H ares 4 
Uftatcte etcit tect S 1 Phe AT fateeratsit aq srettes A 
qq & fas ATT age yeareat gogo A yar-facia 
Masel Soyo TH HI AAA ST Stadt ada ee EI 

Wy oe Wyeae al cat fart b UH Vt 
ay & farsa 4 farce caer ot dena @ fh Ay Aa GH 
WaT Tats FT fag s1 Aq A afew agar 
AIM H AMC We MA WHR AAS H HAT sie Tae 
Wgde tit Saat Aas grat al st tert 
SMAI Wet ls, Te afadta S| ada F Ay sie 
Crh UD aye ae wale aah Ay Hl qel-gaear 
h Ata APs TP ye sie Sa aafera fres Hr ce 
o| fart & Ue Ht ar ae attaa us aay & fH aq 
or avs-faert Yefatelt srar Src eftenrt wah 
PTA H Uist Waa S| aed: frat wh UH Haga 
OT aT Hh HS Wet Sa H AI We AT aL 
qefarent att aed et Sar Adee Hl Teast ASAT 
Wet Heh TS Hl otal He fear sire Saat war ar 
Stet BA Br are feat S aed: SA VE H VEC 
cal fear FT wfetet AAT S| Ase AeA aT 
CH h fA AT Hh SET HT TET TAT HAT 
raga S| ate Sh areal ar etre He At foray aT 
Tt aT aS Asenretst Gare, farer ike -aTa-aeeaT SH 
Peqatal oe uss-Fle I GH BAM VET, Fail feet 
wae & as caer ar Reefer erate ef sie TE 
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arts, usta fater & art wartset fear at xer St, at 
Tat Ratt br eT Ge, M-TH VaTaT 
eo 4 set fear at ama | Cat acifartell, srt Refers 
4 acne fates ¥ ara & atest at ad Aet Gt aT 
aad | 

WPT TR aia Yetta saat & Areca 
al AaATTA Fe CaM A Vaat afew fe aq ales Tee 
H WI S| aes TH Hl AAT SA TANT HT VAS 
wea ar fore aaieat + afar & area SF WT Het 
aor Ware fear | eet etc ate yeouht a fastatert ert 
aaa Bl FATT St WHAT AS AT | Sale Ay A 
TTT aM HI Vat Ase dat F HIS HA ST VAT 
frat Sr Aa oe gefetelt St ar oraty HA S Ge Aa 
& Sa Adel al eat A eat ee fae ate Arsarsit 
& psa st aro ar ura wetea star Si fava St 
wea faveatat ett aie wera, Aas 
WHEAT HT Waa S| TeeAT H aia ye-aaeht 
aera aie fate-frerat at aaa & yt afew faerat 
Te WHIM Sta SA SPT | aes eat F Het AT aT 
Bl See Tit H Aeay A el Sa S| VA Acea SF ae 
aot at Sara pT Ata watgtt sar Sl" Ay A 
aaa Hl sata ah here ate waren ar ef Saat 
fat el" aqpeger F oe Veit We ee se alia 
ea A a Sarr frat & fas aI WT HET AT THT 
6 fe Wa Ht Pare ar sree HoT S A fe TAT | 
fret Ht aot ¥ cas ated att araat & stag feat 
Hf aot aT AAA AL Ache AT, feo Tet ar gaa sah 
TT, SH, CHS H AME TE Ara Hea aT |” 
aqeaer A ata Parse se SATA-II 
agate & srt eat S fe Ay ot sie Hae F 
at at Akh Hl Moat Hr seas Hed S1 ae TH S 
a Ao ear wt fra ay, at Ay Hl Feet 
HATE St ACS ST TTA | Aa HT Aa S fH Aes-stshco 
HA h ATA Ye TAT A TAT Ye eS TT s aay 
TH Hh See HIS MAT St ct MAT Tec S TAM Tt 
TAT As, AA ATA We H TTA et at aS afera, 
aa AAA Ye eS Aa S| Sal WHR Yeh Al TAT 
Wa Ath FTAA Tea, aT sera at Ms ATT 
er 
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egret & as WT de, cope, ser, 
Ferra, Gaol F At ye-aet | fers arate Aeura aT 
Berea Tet Frac | afeHorst At Hl Ge-ashEs Hl SPAT 
eet Sl ae Aa HS aT AA H HAT Hl Mla AT 
Gfaatd 81 wae F Haat up sf VT Four FH ‘ge’ 
Te Hl VAR Ba S— 


‘SNS TEAeeas UA: Ga: | 
SR TST ARAVA: WEN? Ygl BATT | 

wag 4 pact dt et aot Sz, Yea Ht West at Fy 
aet wet rar war S 1 orerrerarery ae afereerarrerr At 
cit ef aot cht feat ar sera Hed S 1 Bina ATT 
Fel et Tat & fe oe A feei-a-fret ver & far & 
a GAP MI se-deart aat & & aM al" FIT 
m Ub ah Hw a Heads fH H ofa S At foo aa 
@ GA A Aa Teal Tet Sl eT A St se Areca 
al See & frst Wa Geared sega H area Aas fear 
oT” WR set erat AT Wa ater H eT A os 
ol Wye Hl Gee we FW Taare Iss H ET F 
Sa S| cama FS wIyPTT greg sie arvohsresd F 
frseat "ates at aH Ye aca ar alert AT 
OT ait FT St Weeat F Taal Area ata Hr afert 
URaTaT oT At | Sto ArqSHT AT TT TT “Ee BT 
go? Fa ata at oft aed z, ge ad anit a a 
aaah 1 ada aanrsitat F get at wT aerat 
aa al oth ah” aet & feat S fee ares HT aa 
Tal H ARS Het TAT at HL AAMT S| Ae 
Rata oct da ayaa & Al CAM et AW WT 
aid & ct Fe Vasa wa ett & fe aay oifcat 
arise er a far at, cat ag-aeerr at afte F ast 
up f° Sr arate fe at weal H afer 4, ae as 
ware Fat SH Ye tHaia-foat ara ase et 41 sa 
aa & water wart = fee wrdcnreat F Afearsit aar great 
Bl SST Hl STH aT SA St aaa At GEA Heck 
{| feat + haat de vedt at a de vert & franca 
Ht aed at, Perrearcoerd A TA Aa HI TAT Acta e | 
gat & fore vara Sareet S, A UST Aaa FT 
WINE T-AAH TA UAT Get Bl ass A Hea aT” 
Pifgad st wriscnret FH ye art & fara H Para Wet 
TS AIMS HT Wa APT a, ches TE AETV ae 


940 
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ada at ae were afera at ar 


afecnaarett Ueatt S Sra Wee cr ATA STH 
Uftesa aaa fears tat &, sat arcet aaa aT Paar 
al Wa Yehe Bla S | Alls fea H SMT aM } 
edad sate ar are frerar S— 

‘Gsa VAT AA Ela We Wistar sa a aware: | 
Ufaet a: uniter ureteatatteat ford orereary i” 
HA S WI We SAAT TAM Ba H AIH Gast 
(sre, afra, aga, ye va Foe) Four | At anew 
safes aa far ati grdt & caar et afta oot a 
gad ait sata & tact et atrearat F Serr stcitfenea 
arat & aret fea | aes ee wet Hr Hea S fe Ast 
Tat, ara, agai, yet vt it oat | aha fea sare 
Ta | Kas Hh AAAS Ah A SAT al WA aa aaah 
AT He Dest Hl At Hel TAL S| Wee AST AAT aT 
SAMA Hl Tet Het HE S— 

‘Gresad a aga Wat wae aay |’ 
aa aM ae Ge ASAT Sora 1” 
Had, & AAA | TA Tee Prerene aelt, eee Prerat 
Ot FA GS AA Uh GAM She AM WIT he a 
Yar far aM Fata Wy al AMAL Saat SUT 

ard oa Ss, Ta Ta At fear He | 

wart wa: afta: wart wart we feraary | 
war Tanase a: Ta at fear wer u™ 
Had, Aa Aaa ar fra SAM ef | Sal APA site 
SU GAM St Sie Fert WHA SAT Gegaare eT S 
aaa | F aeagae gee aa franiaran ae € sik 
RAM GMA Se ASAT AF Ah HAT E | 

‘wart a stenit: GAM eaahst a: | 
Raa a AA aa a: Weeratat uu” 
Had, S APA | TE Gael GAM a, Gee seat We 
fact eu a, Get At GAM a, fread TA Wee Petane 

Uh Sat Tel | WNT AAA Sto POT ATT FT 
aftra & fe & ait ver at ar areas ae, 
MA-AT Set TAT AAA AA AAT HT Ara ect 
€1 St Fat SRT HT Hl ot S fH ex ait H FA, 
AT, a, A, AAAI, ees Ta Paes ale at 
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WAM et aa ea at free Genre He Feat fst ar 
at ae Fes Hr AMT as Aet slat” FAH 
wae aye & UH aa a ant aot Ht dasa at 
ATAHAAT HT AT WelMeat Stat S| Sach AAA ART 
sere fateer rat Fat fferat at aeear aed BU ATA 
fia at ye ayaa & fafa wat ¥ tad f— 


FATA TARAPA At AAT AA: AMC: 
waa at wat aa: USsapear Frodsaga at vat 
Ta STRELA Tapes at var 
SMa BE Bl SCART AAA, Ae H Walle SAMI 
WME Hl ATER, Ait sls AMT H AR A at Se al 

THR, Ufeat ar aaa nfaat a aeat AF ae 
Hae Gx Hl ATH, Va H HIS F TEA Teta a 
AMM Hh ATHT F eld Se bl AAEHR, Bell H 
oat FH fet Ge Bl SANT AAA... | 

Feat aah fe af wat & ate AateT AAT 
Je mt bf) sa favs we aaa Aa S fee frat 
Shad Aeasy SF TH AAT HT AaleHe He fra Sl, Hat 
Fel AT St Aha S, We TS AH S Kies A FA A eT 
cart faders (1863-1902) Set Br sie ease aed 
“Sa uri aaa FH cafe afeee aoe aaa SI Fete 
Qe ASAT H YTS, Ah Ae arelga S GA sie AT 
SAH GET & Sl FA WHR ATT AMAT H Ter We 
RAT TE OAT | SA ee AAT SAAT TEATS APTS 1” 
gate aalat Hara (1876-1947) ar Aa & fe AraT 
AT ACSA AT ST SAH WAT TET Ta afar A He 
FAS Tet TaTGA Hl MA SF ee Set Sl” aes 
TET HOTT TAT VATA ach Uh Ye Hela 
S| Wdlara Ute ye Ff SI SA UH TTT ferea4r 
A Add: Get H A S OS St TAT falar ae at 
Tet dh hed & fH set WaT HS Te Ta fra 
Chl UCT SST GATT SST” SAH ART ITLL 
4 gat at wear & aearaa & few orqarfect fear war S1” 
Teng & TT FAT HA ST AAT H AM We at 
ge-afa ar freer fear ware " 

Sa VR ATH YS H STH: TTT THT 
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at & far “Sat wrad we: Weenie fea sera” 
AT SEAT ed SU HAMA A-aaMT HT AAMT ed 
él" aeqa: ada waa F aot apr Preteer fete 
A SMS HAH STAT UE SAT AT | AHI SAT 
ada aratsr sitat AH AT Seat et Aa Hl TIA AT 
agers S| eT a St fa AST at eahtet Salt ar 
MIRTH Tt S| ATA, SST ates Sitar A Het 
Bald et HL Aha Sl ata FAT Sant aH AeA a ST 
feat At ooft-at 4 aaa cated sett aac & Ser 
alle Hl A-aT HC AHA S| SAT AT AT ATA 
al aM al aor cat Ad ey faga & aH Aq a 
amt Harare caceat we aererat at frat aretene 
ated far Tay ar ater fear f— 


TREVTTAE CATIA: | 
ww uf fravofent adarar: ’" 

Tah ATA WI A ei & fre ‘Wensita:’ gee 
HT VAT P-AaeMT H Actt SM, FIAT aH STEM TT 
-H, AAT Br Tala Sl” AG A Ye Al BSH MT 
aa cit Tt pt fecra’ Heat aeaifera fear S | area 
at haa ‘Weasta:’ %, Fale saat Haat aartar F 
Uh et TH BA &, Fe foenesas H wT A Ga TH et 
oat | Sat Bl Ye AAT Ta Ss" Ay Hl a-eaeT F 
Uiaat as at set S 1 Pepe: ay} sfteatr F ge 
wat & at fat H ora H rey Pe TSA 
AT SL MT ToT featerreg HMtert SH Ger aot MTT Het 
Sl Fel SAH GAT Ta MATT HET GTA F | 
ay aot oe 4 ge aot fren & ara 4 HT He 
Hae st At Ieoat Hr MTA Sat S, MTA et Avoory 
H PIT AIC Hr Yat Hl Hie F Tact SI" 

Tad h Aq S Yat wt ata ar stat 
Senet fea TT Gea Sl eT F ofa H wT A 
met At yeaa BT AT Wels Aet Sta | TMT 
GHUTAT } GAT TI Hh ATS aes T Seat 
q facait oifcat & avarice atereor ar Wt aT | Sates 
THT Hl TURHA WK FS FT ASA Hl Uicisar sr 
ere yur Uaferst Star S | SAT ATM Sa eS-ATTEMT 
ue Ht fare cat S| Safes Ay AF ated Mt Hae at 
raft & fer fora mor avs ar fae feat %, aeda: Fe 
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afadt arate arf a Pract ar earth BTS, 
aR Ay AT Vat ate ake vaterareil ar ge Ht seth A Tar 
e1 ae fHet At Rafa ¥ wer vel S1 As aT 
CUS-AGEM HATES S YT GN AT Ge STMT 
ahem, AAs HAC AT Ve A SA ATT HT FATT | 
Wy al evs-aqaem aarahe ws-aeaea & Gt Aalst 
Sl Ae Al WHY APIA H AI We Seq aT HT 
Fea Wat Het S At ATT Het We Soa Sf afer qs 
cat faenttat het Sl” faikad st sat Ter 4 Here 
‘Te’ Te Hh MT Hat WS HI GW Wa fears tar z, Je 
fret at ea F ager aes ar ye wet S1 Fe wT 
Ba are H here S frat se TaT He far S| 
ada Ft TaD arent a fers Saar aAtenat ar 
am at ete & tar ara S1 va arateral ar Hare avs 
fea at Ht AMT At AAS-AAA We alee HT ST ot act 
él afeaa caret F ge at Saat avs BF ar Tet 
Faaa &, AT et AA TSA Hl IMT Hear TT SF 
fattraeaet ata at eahta srercer areata” 

od: AS HT AMA Wah AAT GAT aT 
FAINT Hl ATTA HT VATS 1 THT H SSM SF 
Fel PATI Wat Stet S fe Ay Gr vs-faerws sae HT 
Wad, Te ae sare H TAT ae PS 1 fart 
amar ukRatcat 4 es ar fares ages & fee 
SAT S| Fale Heel Yat: evS-farerst fasra sr 
are fers SUS, TS FTA: Tey ar wearer S| facia: 
Fe WS h HTH Hard Ww arena ears tat S| 
WT h VStar Hl PISA Sa TAT a St Ee 
at & fe VERA H AAT FAT H sresit Br 
FAA MA-ARASA H AT CAteore fear S| 
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ATTA, 3.2, 3.9; MATIN, 14.4.2.23-25; 
AHERTTTT, SAAUS, 30.19-20; FER, Wiratd, 188. 
1-11; Fer, AAMATT, 143.7-9,11,26; Fer, TATA, 180.19 
AACA, 2.20 
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BAN, Us, WES WT TAT GASH, JO 121 
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BAR, Us, WES TT TTT FISH, YO 153 

feat 16 Tearaz, 2012, feel IAHR Hl Tea H GAH F aw 
aaiaterst Ot aH WE AArAR-Tat H FANT 

WICH, 8.337-338, 335-336, 347 
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afta anda site dat art, wat feet 


Uratt wie A area, Rat, sae ate arr ar ear 


aaa HATA * 


fara-wast 
ees FATCATARART F Wad Steal Hr AE 

HY me We Hl Vaa-aet AAT at) Gest sie 
fart & Urs at akpat ar ues am et aredardy, 
Sfrere at fees AEM Wea Het S 1 Wr et F 
Seared sie faa at aaee fast at ave a carga 
awa at) aa: ois last H SA TET ore BT TAS 
& far et anda shear ate vat ama grat at 
feria fra & arate ae er | 

eqHoreat, aeigreat, “fear gat ante F a 
aaa fare wwe Heh wfenfed for ve S| 
alfeet A Ged Al hex F cae et A Mast steak 
Wait al dhfadt Hearst eat H ael ar saw farsa ar 
wast Ff oneatrp fart ad ae at afearsat vega 
ard El Tage sah onl cera AH afhisaay fara, 
Ue, GAA Br AST se HTT-AaT see 
Hl Fea aaah Het WS ati aL H Aeca a Prete 
Hea Sa METH HI Fe Het F ale fares set fH 
aA, Wea, Te Fa, at aie aha + wart 
& Ua ae ¢ faa waft faora ud cea & & alfa 
front HT AMT WET SVM HLT S 1 WAT H TAs PAST 
a a ya wt sak eases Ht art art at wept eft 


* gosflotte Az, me-ern, sttere-faurt, afert arerer Paferer 
fasafeenca, at (Feet); Saat : kumaribabita9 1@yahoo.in 
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Fe WaT at He aeaul F feats sen S fe aA, 
SMa at sah GAT Te MS wa a S aser 
FAT SAM Al HE AES Hl Mgqail HI Me Heh Gs 
Aa Hl AST Wea HH A WT al Sls fel aT 
Pena al wifead Aer fear Tar ar AH ohadt 
fafrart ait aoe H Wa sale H ars A ot Tea at 
aia we Sat oT tet Ah sa aS ATH Pare | 
Ghat START A GAH ST-AaStT Te ET WHIT HT STM 
feat Sa AT 


ales F Wal Hl Tart TAT UH GMS We FH 
Par A Gah SPIT Hl ST SANT aM Eat S| 
ara araral 4 sarer ylatafera Sa wicet aat ar ar 
TH aot Het Ferd Be wT S sore sie sare GST APA 
al Sat FAM F Mae ST | Va Alaex ar a fay 
Alan Sie aera SA ST AAT WHT Hr Bike S Teray 
OT Tet | H-aHe ar Preter He far ae, saat 
dated He ae H reg Hrfeer + a He Tar EI 
geeaat Veet Hifera-sra ToMiifast F Fa TH AE ae 
Theta fra feat at fee wat ae TET H ANT cara 
al oH het H fT sah HS AT al SA Tat F 
AMARA HC CAT UST Tet Hl AT ct Stared ator ST 
aaa Ft Fas H UREA AT F YA WS S| 
THRSN-TRE H MTA-aT farrary H Ted Test Tet WT 
at dart aie Tene Ht fasraat ar gd @ tar Ae 
OT Aha | Tet HITS fH aiferst A als Paresh F 
aaa fercHreat Hl It Het S| sah far arenas Paes 
al ORT SATE Wart Aet fear GT Aa | Aa AAT 
al ae Gal Fe tel S fe] ATA APT H Saad ST 
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Arad WaT HA H Ae St le FIM HL Aha AT, 
AMT TS VS HT APT GAS Ta Al A-pHy H fore 
Pgh Yt et at ae det tel a! cares YA aT 
THTeT FARA AST AT UT Sa Hie AL YT aT ae aT 
Watad wet A Ach ett eft 

Bier h AGA ART Hl SALA SF WT FT 
Me STEM AaATT Sa S| UH Tar eaten, frac 
adrant & am 4 are oft ae, oa YA Sed ST 
Fed GSA Ht Ta AS Sl sya AA Sl aI aT a 
Set H UPA SAMA hat F Ache HL HT GTTT 
Tel HUT S GAT AAI TST TAI IST CEA S| et: 
SO TY Sl AR A Uh ATS HAT aah | fas He ST 
we a AT a sah GR ores St He Het ST! 
pita at star & onl AHA Tet Vet at SI 
a: a YT ar aHrieags H ene fart F ars cae 
al at Gat Feat fearst aH aio car Sis & Ta sa 
TA-aeaIa & A Ta sae al Pea aT 
FAT TEA HI VATA SAT AST | HfewT SRT Va Sa 
at ar At fags wea Ss fH woreda A He Va 
fre dere yer we & chs feu Ww a) we a 
alte at yf ar at eat pita H arate F Tar war 
at! pierre Fest ST Usa BI AS SMS ATS 
fee afa-eacs SAT Aet VG SAT ATA fear GAT 
met | Adel ae fee Hi-Hat Ah et SAAT 
areata Ca et Aha &, TS vel foraar Aa sae fact 
a Gar | 

alentta orefrer 4 sa wea or fefsd fren 
facet ga & fe Ga wm HM A ot ae fast At har 
S, SS UT HT AR S Sater Sera A ar Fae 
ara S| Ge eea-afaen et pr At qatar Pest 
ae feat Tar S| Ae TAT streaneh H fers strverera 
al CATT TST Hl site F faa art aaelt fear ge 
ara-arsrAt oT fea we | fee WHT are St TE 
AAEM Hl UM F AGA SI TAT Wat TE GAS TAT 
aT | UAHT Gl att Wet— Var He saat Khe AeT 
St AHA A A HL Bl MHL SAH Tes Hl Aa aT 
areat reat ett’ Hft-saret ae, Uae afeat ae ater Ga 
a car SRA Te-aarer & fara dH ah few 
Seat SST Ta Hl Te At) Qcasl & Gat SF 
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Rang al seared alae seret Hl oT est at | Tay 
ue faye eat eH S Gala ar aes fartscr ae ar 
Fao SM ales fed GS 4, aa: saw Pa 
at & seat Ht stan at ag at Hrfews ar Ae Haq 
Ht Aaa dateat cr ath S fee Tera sie arfeley site 
a 22 eu far Sl a } Sear seit Hl St sae 
Ud H HAH A CA Hl AAA Felt HA HAIMTHTT 
WI H MST Sl AA HC Aha Sl He Tat F saat 
Gael Sat S fH Bares Hl Ths A Ta-aeart | fear 
HS vel Et AHA Ar’ 

dare b frat h fae a Hat Wea Hl seh Ta HT 
Feoa TEI Saas A | Set HT AST ae Tar at 
el a, Sah TT Fra avi S dae WZ, GA wt at 
FEAT GA HT Ie WHT Hr VS pet sie we Aet 
STAM TAT TAT AT | Ae AT VIA S AT aT 
mfafaferat at great al UAT Aare edt at strat H 
SMart AH! HI HS Sea AY, UsTel MA Hl aH 
cad & aati at ae are f fe sever + de ast 
& fam oat ar aS fou a We et Te fear S| fet 
HT wept ster & ast & fre oar fear Sa Bet 
SAM Ua Re S Bolte Hr ST Hea aw” 


TAM H AA Ket FAHe Cetact AP Hr 
THI HT Aaa ha fet, SF Hat farcrgone F 
ASH Sf SAT AT at AT HM | fae das a, Hele 
(qa), ata-dar ar gat ae & frat At aes 4, 
oad ofa snitie dene at fetaar aa at ae af 
are Wee F oratattesen at fora war ar fea feaar 
%, Baa Us atest fafa ar ara ad A a, WwW sas 
AI WL Ub Aa fag Hl WET Al TT Aha | ATT 
HF aad a ae at faacr-gala ar wae tet S— US, 
ete a Sat sentry vias S elt se at 1 Afr 
qeat & ser sar ate aot Pott Gea Ht Aral Hear 
M1 We Haha elt St TS a H Ta F WSL 
aM ARTA BT SAT Me HL Sa AT | SAAT eT 
FASTA Stal Hl THAT H fT Mey Hale Has 
att H fart aeq Sat A 


anda sees sata aaa at qq Heh 
at St Maat S Tet A Al Ge Fei Ad A | 
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alata ar Faas & AAT H lat fasrar ar avit 
aed ot fora fers greta AT aaqafa vet ct S 1 set 
& uae FH ae at ate At Uotata ef ar setgnet— ae 
wy H fran & va F ast fears wet ear 
warfare & ae fora ae Hl ara wat a, sat a 
RUSSIA AA BAM H Ted A AI ST Gard Act 
Tm | arnt ottaa & fasaar Fe ae, uae 
yoiratcat Ht six S HA HS Wl Get Hr As |, 
Saal sfdera F are den wart set fra wea aa 
SAMA WA Bl ITAP AMT Hed I 1 sae eH 
Ub-Ub ath TH, AT, Al, BA A ST H APT H 
faft et aaa al” at AR aa H AH UW Gd fear 
GMa Gt Aut ot aararstt H fara ah fare ar 
Fae Uh WE HT Mt Alas Yet Sa Al WT ART 
& AAT ae Ht aad ws S fH astra fara ar GT He 
a At a at oF or ators fee set S| VAT 
Tas Ut H Seas H US Hr Vt Maes ra Z, et 
wert ate 


shat-Prate & fT ot al GM ae, See 
ald at Har at Be at Sl Ua AA CA aT 
mete areas S| TT Areal S ATA Fe stast At 
Ta Tar at fee a as aH Ae-GT S Saran foray AT 
at %, saat fafa aaart & fart ae ea a fret 
al GS vel farsa! afatte et & fata GH ae At 
fara Sailor et WE TT GAS ae afew fee fora 
Sith h UT A FAT TAT S AT Sal aA aH fat aa 
Ted Ga ~ z, A Paaqye Aaler H aqey ae eI 
areata A CERT STS GT HAMA Ales UH ae a 
HF el 1 Us Rafa + cast ara ud asa SH Gla FAT 
é— sear dm & aera far rat afew | Fe AAMT 
Cs sacigyy art ar arat at site F vet Sear Hea!” 

SUE SA FIAT aH Fr We ME THAT FAT 
A Sas BT F faosar Ver St Hr Ga Al 
eT | UIT AR 4 Aaer-aegaEn al He fast AT 
aM We WF, Sh Fede skid stds H ca oT aad 
él 

STAT H AA TACT HI ATT FST TIT S| 
a, BT SA Ae H MA AL wl Ha AT FAT ST 
o1 Jouedt-agqea 4 a fam aes wer &, sa aaHe 
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aed vel fear ATH HT HT Wa AM at at a 
ae 2 & ait wr aS Tt | sear Mfearel ae sar fe 
et, HT Ua Alar at fer ar eras wast A Hel-aHet 
ae at after at sree feed gat at vel art oT 
aad | af A tat aie a at ae (aa) ar aT ae ze 
SRT Cah SIT F A Aa TT Sa ars ea SI 
qoured-adea at sa ayaa feat al cad eu ae Head 
Hel SAeal THatd & fe sat SF Gea Cae al star Het 
PAT ASAI HET TAT AT | Sel Hr Sat SF Tighe 
fade et ardt 1 sah fear awa aed 1 ales ar 
ae AMT @ fe Hat aatg at, tet sie SI UH-aat A 
as ee" 

aad ype ar stern ait aét & fe Aerertt ay 
@, Wd slat ar TeHess lefts cat A sae NT 
ar féd-farat He AT S| TST Hh Ted AAT at 
arrest fara et aera Stet S| SHAT, ATT sik 
fafa at fart aeae set S ate, WeG aT | 
fore aera Sat START a | fae at Star fee gee 
wfaaifed fear & fee arent sfaa # er site aor ar 
fare Fert S1 AS Aa steer S fH frensat aw frw ert 
al cit atrcnt & far aor at Awa UH ae SF Saas 
eT TAT AT | Uitte Sra A ay Sie HIT Hr ASAT 
feat &, sa Yee A ded St Ahora ST Ss OTST 
feat & 1° 


‘ary — Fe ger GeahA HI Vas AAT Gar s | 
sae Fe Wet Sar fe Gatt HI segs Hat AMT | 
fara HS se wet S 1 SPT Ht sat aaee A qaT 
a Joust— st eat ar figs aafed S1 sat HT ars 
F want metered + aa ar vac fear ar) aera ae 
fee Hat, oa site FT & fea al ear A waa a aT 
HAM AeU; We Te IA thea HM al aa |S APT 
amt & fret atts + fear ot aa | Cet fate aet At 
URetaat et at set area afeT fos est site fora Eret 
ae afta @— eect ae So" seer vearat ait ar 
fe ae ofat 4 ford Ht aoe vated &, aT 
SAM IT HT SS feet sire ve feat sar aet Si Ht 
Ferd Se ses Yaa SF asic sat a |S Gt AAS 
aIHS WT GHA S| sa HAM F fae, Aa, girs, Hy, 
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aM, Gile-fat He sie ada: wee (aA) safe 
a We APTasT TET Sl SUT-VS HT AAS BAe SAT 
ay feral Sa, I H Bat Fat e— sa at ar feat 
WAT ST AMT | aot HL TATA fearett ar AT ass 
ST Te & I 

Wh h ATA YA Hl Heed Ved al site F 
Fer St Teal S| Hers A AA Hl TMG HI YT Her 
o| HHH’ Fe Gat Saari H fee yar # aS oT tet 
St A SOY Stat S WE-MS H Gas Wet Het IT) SAH 
vast ¥ sae fara act fear HAT aT | See A creat 
Meat FT I Sa TER oa, AT sie aa |B AT 
Boret-TkE AH Mer I Taf ae ge Pats aw 
freee Ustttaer F ae was Sat atl YH A frst AE 
al Bhat WL WIT Stet Ss, SAA seis acetal car 
Tem Aa fea wed SA Hl Aaa Fat ect at HHT a 
Feat Ao Fra vel Mt) ser grat HT CAM TAT GAT 
TAT A | Are Vas Tae H STA A 1 ToT After ST 
a saat Aart at sas ahr & wa SF afeahra ert at 
anifea BA S A cfaa-arest St WHAT a aT s 
ag I BAT A Aaa AT | 


wash fara F FS Tt Wt Se St ot S fH 
Beret A YP HT Fert Sate AT | AA ATal HT FAT 
Hl Wh MAT Hl APTEhal Sad et aadt at | Vs Aa, 
wet feat at araret att et get ae, ada, 
TWehar-we TAM fara ah yas al ufsarera few 
aM ar fae BH-a-ar aifecs al site A ArT Sf Tar 
1 preaaeht aes Hr Gare STS Te tad & few Sf 
Yaa Mita APT fou aT 1" gop A At aE 
HER HT Hl ASA Ast at S fH UoTHs A St a ae 
ft aa ata Fyfe set et awa wat A tesa 
PISA Hh Seitsst ar arferere fet Hr wet S 1” 

alert Fr UT AM sa Ta WW Shad 2 fh at 
(aa) ar gouart feet vt Rata 4 + thar aa aaa Ww 
Gag, Jars aT aa Hrat aH Ut aera S Hearst TTT 
a sah seach afer He TT | Wa far, AT He ey 
q AMM 7 Ht, Sah HA Ga ar Afar em Alea 
el SATaT Ska HET AAT | GTS APT AT Hfo-prt A 
saat Fas aT Mat SI” areforrer at feu aT sa 
facras ar vt fase afore @ fe teat war sik itt 
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fase afaen & at oa fart at dle car dtm & irra 
aa Ued & dt & Ha AF CT sa 21 A a Hae Ger 
al ag H aay Std S WG woretghs F Al aera GA 
Tet S 1 Gat HBT AMA THM HT TIT WHT FH 
fret ay ted Bt ara ar sae at as arent a fear 
TAT Al” PI-SIT St A HIS TAT Gears, SAH fast 
® fT TT SaTST FTE Fee sare aT 
TIA H ATL UL St Sa AT Hlfews SIT Sa At WT 
aed € fe dt & or F aT! sear eT BPA 
Mat Ferd eat al eat Atala vs smfelap— 
a at & afte & spear aa S| Wala wa SE 
Teal 1 TTT We atest fas Hl HHT ATT 
Fela Hl GT Heat S 1 SAT Ges Al HE IAT Te TT 
Tt ale og HT It Al S1 AT TAT HT HU BAe Hl 
are A ot oer fear oT ae S 1 At Tara HI TATey 
att Tear al HS AM Tee A HL TTA | aT Ta 
re HY feast Aeaita S HA ot Aha S| sah far 
whe Ted H Iwo Get I AH GA Sa-aet HI AeA F 
HA Al QT he H Ae St hal Hl AAT HI APT 
Sara GT AeA AT 


UT HT Mel STANT HH GAT ALL GUlet HT 
med etter fehar aT ach, Sach fT oagith Hl UH AE 
a Ban He Hl vat sa cer # wt S| VAM 
Sat STF STMT At AL UT aH FNT F HS-HS 
See F FHS et Et at aetna at S fe TAS 
aed act ae a Saar Shad et & fatsart a et at 
GAS Hl Hie Poway Hot S1 SA Arete A AA 
AR Tas Saat TATA Hl Ara Het F HS Har set 
wt Sl 


areas feaereart 

ates fart Sart aif exch Br yer Het S| 
anfetes fercarea & fer forast At Mares S Sas otatert 
frees Hl SMT TST TET S| TAT | fara Hl Se Wer 
aie 4 arcit 1 tee at asagich ar at ass Het 
o| Matihad 1 ae Her S fee ae awl steght H few 
TAAL VATE Ald TET AleT | Se FS SMT fas AKT 
Saas Se S| VIHA H APT S Aer BHe ea eI 
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amt, Be, TSM, carat ar AT Sah ge at S| 

Se El TAHA HE Wea 1 HT H Basa a ssa 
wet &1 saa far aerate ar dasa SAT EFT | TET 

sat Ht ear wea @ fe as H SM Aare stellt wr 
Gat aed BAT YA ST Sal cet TA a A aa a Tait 
Fl TAA ST a Hlent Vala al ata zt wears aT 
eet waar A SteHe SHAT TAT HT WATT HEAT S| AS 
safe fe wiftrat at ante ar ita & dre it ara at 

wet ates He at afrar atte 


fara 

Wm Tae yeaa & dae A fora ave ar aa 
Fa &, TS AIS Vet saa S| feat Ht seq a 
Prater ¥ Srl aera omit S, Sat H SMe We APT aT 
Prerer frat arat ates site & Sie AAT Gat S| 
ait F fiat ar etary ST sie ee Wa TWA eT 
OMT Ak sah sit Gare HT Sf A aT— TA 
ta aren & fh wart ert a yea A ae-ae ef aad 
1 TS Cet Teg St TT Seer Aer sa A HA St TTT 
S| ate-faat & ra A AT are Frva]e Set ort S 
BUNS SA Tee HT aS We AAT TE HI FET TAT Z, 
Saat ATS AT TAT SANT Vth | AE BT LETT AAT 
Tat &, TT Tea H fers egrpret Hl aieeatraw 
HT HA Gaara el Stet” yew H SI Hat SF 
meta Feta at walt ar eS ahd at aeat 
C1 3a Ata & Hert aH Arar ators set S fH 
STATA TAHA, STA, AMAT WT SF Ach Us Sy-HTet 
Ofeatcat BT athe Heh Hl Te H AT aT PAT 
fear SAT Sat Het GT Ma Si HeLa H ae F 
aifecr ar fora ait set fret vet 1" pear At set 
BM & aH HGS S fe Te Hl sat F frat 
ara art S Set H arene ae AT HT Pratt fear 
Oat € | Ha-fespa HB SMT A Yoi-Pagr, ATa-ATST si 
FM We faa Gt ata &, Sa Al AeA H Ae sis Car 
Ara ste F Sh He AM S| Sa HS HA | 
qe Sat & aa HT AT LAM VEAT SPT | Taal H 
malas Wt TT eT PA TT TAT AAT TT | 
Tags: SrTH, FR, CIM, Tes sie aa | ATA-aTT 
Benet Teal Ht APT arene HF feat S, Saar AT aT 
TET GRAM Bl IMA S| AAT HI At Tet Heat S 
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fee Soe Hl ATA Hh AIM We St TH AKT HT 
Preteen oft her TTT | 

THIMA AT SS ST Bl aeHe vfs fears 
ca & fe WH al Bisa farsa ar aa THT F 
fled St ales | Set Ae A Aer SET A Ga 
aed 4 PRS al CIT Wah ae S Aer St ATT | 
sah TAT Us al Ved Heh SAT VaTied TAGs Fr 
at Paar Ha H Te Saal Ha Ta Hel al afer 
SAM rit | Hlfecs Ard S fe WI SRI Fa WE BT 
HAF HI BIT H AME AT Hl St AIBA GH Tcl s | 
aa ud faesit art & dtaq Ae Hact saat S fH UH al 
fast & far Gra we H AA Hr Ta far ara & Tales 
A H KIT fIeqa AA Gacreel Tec S| Teg fresh 
aet at fant SF AT Sl RMT AS AT AT Vai Ale HT 
aed WAT AA Yer Sat fears ¢ aT Ga We Tea 
Wardt WT tat Usefedt F eat f— ae alfecr sr fash 
TROT SF | ATA Saal ATT HAT GH Tea A WoT BHT 
amet MITT ge ae Ss at Seer AT a fear GAT 
Tet S| MIM sare al aaah H ers sat a a 
wy at als feafa worge edt f1 faegit arankar ar 
4 uae Sa ah ceils et ot aad S| We aa aM 
Tae rT fee fares Art Hl Ala Tet S Kacgit Art Hr 
aT bel HAA A USt AT Hala Var sat a aa 
salsat At omg et Te | ata: Tae aH AST A farsa 
al fASIMT He CE H GACASra Hl SEH A ART far 
OW AHA AT Alfeeae sie arelavet Hr TATA BT 
met h Te UT oles AT A ea A Teg aera ] 
Het Hl ATs sel S fe wet art arakat a ct 7S 
Grass ar gevart feet at Rata 4 ae fear ar 
aad | reoren 4 saa Aalela He aS H Peg feu aT 
é| 

Sopa H fet ar Feary TET S| fAata]S sr 
ae HMA A SA Aa hh MAM Fada That 
Oe HOt AAT ALL AMT fear TAT at aM aT Aa FL 
Pret & set Fara ST Aha | Sah fers Wea al VE 
att ert | Haat H ded AMI Heart Arafat wr 
WI FT He MS Hl ane wed St Gach sh Yow 
dae F aifers at set oreo & fH Vat aeq, free art 
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al Whe TS TU, wisataa He ar et SH F 

Aa h AST H AT ATA Hr Wea Hl BAe 
a weeps (Wears) Ht Alan Sate Hus TS at 1 Akh 
aaa sit ators Va ara aed A, Aa SA 
aT Hl Aare Gt A AS we ct as ah srara-Prater 
I cl he SAMA AAA set TS AAT 1 Sta fe YH 
4 Hel @, Ge aot am H fw a ar aye Hep feet at 
AMT Bl AAT feat ST AehaT AT | Wat fear, forth 
Bet SAT Ht Vera Farar Vt St el, STA BG Aa St 
HX Hl Tet St Ah At) FS, AA, TAF sie yee 
GHA Al Bsa sae Saar feat ae fe Tetarct aT 
GIS SF MA Hl TTS TAT W TT Mes Het Ai aa| ar 
aT Hel Aha S— FS Yow Hl ferartea Ata at 
Wieras wal Ha Hl Hels H Ae SAT Hr AST fear 
SMT wetted F A sa WES SNPS aaa H aye a 
ghar ferataat ar ara few GI ar aT AAT 
Mera art fear Tar A | 
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ncient Kashmir was the centre of 
Sanskrit learning.’ Great centers of 
Sanskrit literature and learning existed 
in Kashmir chief amongst which were 
the seats of Sarada and Vijehwara. Students and 
scholars from whole of the India continued to 
flock to the valley for higher studies. It is probable 
that they received Patras or certificates, testifying 
to their standard of knowledge by the then 
Sanskrit Universities of Kashmir.’ Kashmiri 
scholars made significant contribution to Sanskrit 
language and Sanskrit literature. The scholars 
developed their own alphabet, the Sarada 
characters for the writing of Sanskrit books which 
is entirely different from the Devanagari script.” 


With the coming of the Muslims, Islamic 
influence penetrated deep into the valley. The 
‘Muslim rule' saw the promotion of learning both 
Persian and Sanskrit; Madrasas and Maktabs were 
founded.’ Education received more than it's due in 
the time of sultan Zain-Ul-Abidin (1418-1419; 
1420-1470). It is said that he established many 
residential schools and a residential University 
where students were provided with tuition, books, 
clothing and food free of charge. The rule of this 
enlightened ruler ended with the succession 
struggles and eventually Kashmir fell prey to 
Chaks thus, giving an abrupt check to the pace of 
educational development. The Chak continued to 
rule till 1587 when Akbar conquered the Kashmir 
and the process of development of educational 
front again started gathering momentum. In 1752 
Afghans conquered Kashmir from the control of 
Aurangzeb, starting a period of deterioration, 
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which lasted for 69 years. Sikh rule started with 
the conquest of Kashmir by Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
in 1819 and the process decline that had started 
with the advent of alien rule continued. Thus, 
Kashmir, which stood as a pioneer of progress and 
beacon of enlightenment at the end of seventeenth 
century, went on declining under tyrannies and 
extortions of her rulers. Until the early years of 
nineteenth century, the cultural glories of her past 
disappeared. Sikh rule in Kashmir was very short 
and during this period it was neither possible to 
make a head way in educational field nor was any 
serious effort made in this direction.” 


Modern education does not seem to have 
existed before the onset of Dogra rule in Kashmir, 
when a changed outlook gradually came. 
Maharaja Gulab Singh the founder of J & K state 
spent most of his time in consolidating his 
territories and he did little for the development of 
education. After the death of Maharaja Gulab 
Singh in 1857, the throne was passed to his son 
Maharaja Ranbir Singh. He was especially marked 
by his highly enlightened interest in religion and 
devotion to learning and art. Many historians have 
compared him to Akbar in that regard.’ Maharaja 
Ranbir Sing founded a well equipped Pathshala at 
Jammu in 1857, known as Ranbir Rughnath 
Pathshala and located it in the premises of 
Rughnath temple Jammu for the teaching of Hindi 
and Sanskrit. The teaching of Sanskrit was put on 
a special footing and in addition to the best 
available local talent the Maharaja went to India 
personally to request erudite pundits to man this 
Pathshala. The instruction included the teaching of 
Vedas Grammar, Poetics Logic etc. Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh established another Pathshala on a 
bigger scale at Uttarbani near Pramandal in 
Jammu. The Maharaja provided liberally for the 
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growth of these Pathshalas which functioned on 
the lines of ancient ashrams. His ambition was to 
make Jammu a center of learning in Sanskrit in 
India just as Kashmir had been in days gone by.’ 


In 1867 when the Punjab University was 
established, he was first prince to make a 
handsome contribution of Rs. 62,500/-. He was 
made the first fellow of the Punjab University in 
1882 AD." 


Maharaja Ranbir Singh established the 
first press in the state for the printing of books. It 
was known as Vidya Vikas Press and was located 
at Jammu. He is credited with the founding of a 
Translation Bureau for translation of books from 
various languages. The idea behind it was to 
prepare readymade books for scholars reading in 
various schools which he got opened at various 
towns in the state. In this way books on Geology, 
Geography, History, Physics and other allied 
subjects in English were got translated into Hindi.’ 
Maharaja Ranbir Singh started two schools on 
modern lines. The Jammu school was opened in 
Jammu in the early sixties of nineteenth century 
and was up to matriculation provision was made in 
this school for the teaching of English, Sanskrit, 
Law, Ayurveda, Tib and Persian. In the law classes 
state laws were taught. A school for the training of 
Patwaris was also opened. The products from 
Ayurveda and Tibia classes were recruited in the 
state dispensaries. Persian education was imparted 
up to the Munshi standard. In 1883 AD the 
Jammu school now designated as college had 400 
students on roll. The Srinagar school was opened 
in 1874 AD and was up to the middle standard. 
Education was imparted in Persian and Sanskrit. 
There was a separate department for the teaching 
of Arabic for Muslim students. In 1883 it had a roll 
of 450 students." 


It was with the advent of the reign of 
Maharaja Partap Singh in 1885 that modern 
education in Kashmir took shape. He established 
school on the syllabus pattern of the Punjab 
University. The first high school of this type was 
the Ranbir High School. 


The expansion of education steadily 
continued in this time. In 1890 there were ten 
schools, one high school at Jammu and one middle 
school at Srinagar and 8 primary schools. The 
Srinagar middle school opened in 1874 with 
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provision for the teaching of Sanskrit and Persian. 
In 1886 Dr. A. Mitra raised the status of the school 
to a full Anglo- Vernacular Middle School in which 
instruction was imparted according to the Punjab 
University syllabus." 


In 1901 the number of schools was 87. By 
1911 the number rose to 373 and by 1921 the 
number was 1175 when the total roll was 32971. 
Special attention was paid to the education of 
Muslims in Kashmir. Maharaja Pratap Singh took 
the following measures for promoting education 
among the Muslims” : 


a) Aid was given to the Islamia High School and 
other Islamic schools. The aid given to the 
High School was Rs. 3,000/- a year.” 


b) Some Muslims were appointed as inspectors of 
schools. Also a special officer's post was 
created with an exclusive charge of Muslim 
education.” 


c) Scholarships amounting to Rs. 3,200/- were 
given to Muslim pupils in high, middle and 
primary schools. Muslims could also 
participate in open scholarships. A small sum 
was also allotted for scholarships to Muslim 
girls.” 


d) The Mullahs were attached to some primary 
schools in the city for the teaching of the 
Quran in the lowest classes.” 


e) Maktabs were encouraged by small grants.” 


The above measures had some good effect. 
The total increase of pupils in public institutions in 
the State was recorded as 4,315 during 1912-'14." 
Of these 2,895 were Muslims. In the same period 
the number of Muslims in middle schools 
increased from 626 to 1,521. A notable feature was 
large increase which took place in 1914 among the 
number of Muslims in private institutions. This 
rose in a single year from 3,965 to 7,325 owing to 
the appointment of the Mullahs in 'the State 
schools and aiding But in spite of this, the Muslims 
did not take any larger part in collegiate and 
secondary education. In 1914 there were only 32 
Muslim students studying in the two colleges of 
Srinagar and Jammu. As against this, there were 
147 Kashmiri Pandits studying in Sri Pratap 
College in 1914.” 


In 1916 the Maharaja appointed a 
Commission on Education under the 
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Chairmanship of Mr. H. Sharp, Educational 
Commissioner with the Government of India. He 
was requested by the state government to make 
recommendations in the light of conditions 
prevailing in the state. The recommendations 
made by Mr. Sharp were readily accepted by the 
Maharaja but his officials were too slow and tardy 
in implementing them. The government however, 
granted more scholarships to Muslim students and 
appointed a special inspector for Muslim 
education in 1917.” 


With the accession of Maharaja Hari Singh 
in 1925 a new chapter opened in the history of 
education in the State. The new Maharaja was 
educated in the famous Mayo College, Ajmer. He 
launched an all out crusade against the illiteracy in 
the state for the purpose promulgated the 
compulsory education act in 1930 which made it 
obligatory for all children living in the state to 
receive free primary education in the numerous 
newly established schools where poor and 
deserving students were provided with text books, 
uniforms and all other articles of stationery free 
of cost. In 1925 AD the number of schools was 
only 706 and it rose to 2,158 by 1945." Under the 
compulsory education act, parents were prohibited 
from sending their under-age children to karkhans 
(small scale factories) to earn their livelihood by 
learning various arts and crafts. Those parents 
who dared defy this prohibition were served with 
notice and subsequently taken to task under the 
law. The Maharaja took keen interest in prevailing 
upon the Muslim children to join the schools thirty 
one special teachers were appointed to teach them 
Arabic and Muslim theology.” Maharaja 
sanctioned 500 scholarships each of Rs. 5/- per 
month for Muslims and other helpless children.” 
In 1927 a young Muslim graduate from Srinagar 
was deputed to America for higher training in 
engineering.” Two years later in 1929, two more 
Muslim students one from Kashmir and another 
from Jammu were sent to England for education 
in law to obtain the degrees of Bar-at-law.” No 
stone was left unturned by Maharaja Hari Singh to 
spread the light of modern scientific education 
throughout the state. 


Regarding the progress of secondary 
education, the number of secondary schools 
increased in Srinagar during Hari Singh's rule. The 
rapid advance of secondary education is further 
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illustrated by the fact that by 1938 the 
Government High School and S. p. High School, 
Srinagar, were sending the largest number of 
students for the matriculation examination. Even a 
cursory glance of the Administration Reports 
from 1924 to 1947 testifies to the progress of 
secondary education in Srinagar during the last 
years of the Dogra ascendancy in the State. 


College education also showed some 
progress during the reign of Hari Singh. During 
1926-27 there were 480 students studying in S. p. 
College, Srinagar. Of these 7 were Muslims. The 
decade after 1927 showed an increase in the 
number of S. p. College students. In 1937 the 
number of students rose to 1318 (819 Hindus, 461 
Muslims) against 1,187 (756 Hindus, 379 Muslims) 
of the previous year.”* 


To encourage college education 
scholarships were provided. The educationally 
backward classes, e. g. Muslims were granted 
special scholarships. This was in addition to the 
usual scholarships of merit, on the basis of poverty 
etc. 


Attention was also paid to the physical 
education of collegiate. During 1938-39 one more 
post of Physical Director was created in the S. p. 
College. As such, the college had two Physical 
Directors. 


The progress of college education in 
Srinagar is further evidenced by the fact that it was 
during Hari Singh's reign that another college, 
viz., the Amar Singh Degree College was founded 
in the city. In 1943-44, the number of student in 
this college was 552 against 520 of the previous 
year. This included 11 women students. During the 
same period, the number of students in the S, p. 
Intermediate College was 1,010 against 1,033 of 
the previous year. Of these 32 were women 
students against 28 of the preceding year. The 
decrease in the total number of students was due 
to the restriction on the admissions. At the close 
of the year (1944-45) the number of students in the 
S.p. College was 1,062, including 34 women 
students. The number of students in the Amar 
Singh College was 539 including 13 women 
students, against 522 of the previous year.” 

No doubt the spread of modern education 
in Kashmir was obviously beset with innumerable 
difficulties. But the success of the private and the 
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government schools, established in Kashmir after 16. Ibid 
1880, makes it clear that the demand for education 17. Ibid 
; 18. Ibid, p.42 
was increasing. At first, the Pandit community 19. Ibid. p3 
took to modern education, but later the Muslims 20. S.L. Seru, op.cit, pp.36-37 
also evinced a great zeal in education." In 1941, 21. Jammu & Kashmir Administrative Report of ( 1889- 
the total number of the literate Muslims in the city 1890), p.4, Jammu & Kashmir Administrative Report of 


, : 1945-1946, p.100 
was 17,497. The demand for girls education was 22. Akbar-i-kashmir, birthday number (Amritsar ), p.35 


also increasing, though slowly. This isevident from 93s ppg 


the considerable increase in the growth of female 24. Noor Mohmmad, Tarikh-i-kashmir ki Rozana Dairy 
literates during 1921-1941. In 1941, their number 2 ee ee 
: : id, p. 

es ’ ee ee 26. Report of Jammu and Kashmir, (1937), 
rule, education had made remarkable progress in 27. Administrative Report of Jammu & Kashmir (1944- 
Kashmir. This is borne out by the fact that during 1945), p.112. 
1931-1941 there was an increase of about 12% in 28. The Ranbir, June 07th, 1943 
the literate population of the city. Besides, the oa Report ey Jamimeand Kashatr, (1044 
existence of various government-run and private- o 
managed primary, middle and high schools are 
sufficient proof of the educational activity that was 
going on in Srinagar.” 

But in spite of this, Post-graduate : 
education remained confined to only a small fel 


section of the people. For obvious economic 
reasons, many a parent could not afford to send 
their children to the Aligarh or Punjab universities 
for Post-graduate studies. It should also be 
remembered that the higher education of girls 
remained a dream owing to the non-existence of a 
women's college in Srinagar. Many parents were 
not in favor of co-education. They did not send 
their daughters to the S. p. College or the Amar 
Singh College for fear of public opinion.” 
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: 2010; acl UB : 448; Hed 
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| <a ah feet CePA Sto Stage sites 
(1925-1983) & Atthed Ud Ada WK 2,688 FSi 
HF (Gta avs), art ata aater Pie arr Saar 
aed Ud dha GAH 36 TST Hl SATA ATT 
al Mita S| KAT Git AT sas Sto Stara Bl saATAeH 
al Adee Wot fre vega fear S| 


Glo stare a ofa anda sepia, eat Tear 
We HW WT AAMT Ht ary MAT Si aS TaaMaSt (TAT 
Tae Bl Tec) A A, oct Ter aad BT aa 
we HAT Sah TAT MSM SL SAAT SAT | 
URI We get He fegatl Hl Aeraar F wT wa feel 
HF oat WHovo agts cen feat FH wera si A fear | 
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: 700/- (asic) 
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Feneencaa FH Sart a AA AAT Bl AGT TAS eT 
aa | Geld Ta ast We ates fagatrencat 4 Arar 
fed | ay 1982 4 Here fagatrencta 4 ‘SageAe site 
seat Hea sit wiser ottaar-ste gee farsa a 
SRAM cat ‘Stoferzo’ Hl SAT ore Ht ATea-aeHiet 
Tear att oe frie stmt fags H 106 eat + aredta 
SEAM Fl TAT | AT 1965 F SS ag ret thai fasar 
& wean site west a teat F Gepfa fae’ (wheat 
ate SUSat Hea ) AH a-aeI HL CATT SAT | 
AT 18 TH aH sah Meg 1 aha area free 
URug & at ae wes est FA WA Fe Tal Ales arg!e 
are att F a wag I A Sah YaIATTT | 
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= 
Ulo (Sto) Rae ATaTA 


21 sidegt, 1925-19 fader, 1983 


guraagt 19 PAT, 1983 Hl Wa IA H WS Tea a 
SAGT MT BT SAT | SAT F Sah WH TAT MTT 
Ram, Wetth F std-we ses, Tata ate, GT 
BEM aa FH aafaal aq att aa, Wea ear Hl Far 
Wet ar Artest Hed WT | aS et AAT A Qodh gravel H 
SITS A ada sepia H AAT T 

Ws Wah + ‘Sto RAMI Bea AAT’ F 
yan as # fo shana & (ana aH) ‘usta arene sik 
sftera’ Wt Gah frat ar dart far & 1 sa AT ATT 
‘anf ua’ & wT A ES ae A (Go 504-547) fear Tar 
@| fant & Ward to stawa 4 anda mM F fawae 
er a red div streteta aremett— 1. art F gereact 
bart Hr Ast Ta AAs ST S FAR, 2. STA ENT 
THAT Hh HVAT Ta 3. Hehe arr uRdia depfa vs 
at at fiad, wd SA H Vera F AR H WTS 
SAMS Bl ATA Stra aT Tea chat SF Aaa HAT 
Sl Se WAT Bled Heat ST AMMTAVS TA Sasa 
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Beat at ce har S 1 Sat Ai FATA SRT BMA TAT 
1957 H Ua Het A HAMS MA CaM St a FT 
SG Hepes vs wesfatelt earnest ar acts fear S1 sa 
ws 4 ae Ht gaat Tae fH Sto aaa aaa We 
sont fereataet Att A I ate oat Hast Feral AT 
1 Ser faesit wear & frearat & fore art fear car 
eaten & fares oe-aratert + aha ea a art fear 

Sto Sara +t Shera Hl USE HT Aa’ AAA | 
SEM AM ARAMA H ST SS Hl Sas ATA 
aot RTT Ta Watered wiftat deat freicrat ar ereareTs 
Aaa | he Yet AAMT, TA Aa ar ale ear, Sah 
HIT Ale Hl Th TA Tat Hr Harel Te EMS far | So 
Hears + Re al Geis H fagaearsh eq aa et al 
Vat H fT A SoS AA Bl SeIHL GAH WRT Hl 
wast H fre sitet Br area’ apt adr fear at 
Ser Fae sae Ta — 1. Sat | YF Hr AWG, 2. 
set Ys FI ae, 3. Hleraa F Us aH Aa Ta 4. 
Pecitt & ye ar facet | ae as Aecia Aesie, ag 
Ta Sah Bet eT ar feasts HUA ory Vat FTA 
Qs H Aas APT F egr-facgr F Sto straw al wet 
ame faa, Afar ar wenrigrteHe Geach fagrasara Br FSS 
feoat Tar & | 

So RAMMT MATT FAT UAT Hh FAt GIS 
¥ gto aaa arr aaa-aag ae few mT ae & fara 
aat 4 sot Fergest & ated dar alatcst a Wet 
faces fear Tar S| SAH CMTT 60 Her Gout H Hat at 
aa SH WS S| TAH Sea GS ae H ‘aAeMe facia’ 
FOP Sen sot Sea Akal H Hearst Hl SANT WAT | 
sat FT BS AA 1958-60 H ek So saws at 
Tene Ws Tara — Ae waTT’, “aie stop’ TAT 
Frag’ ¥ fered 7 Ft 
Pacts fasa 4 aie vt Car egr aet & Get Fery Jour Hr 
St afaa ar-ate car afte aes ect a frat aret 
4 | So stare + vee aetitr & oye ata & ada 
TH BIH Fees H Arrart ar afera faaer fear Si sa 
at Fer Gout + fata ast A aad aT at gaticat wr 
area feat Ta Areca STAT aT Tasha fear | 
arareaa: Saat stat BT aH otatater I 
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Sto stare + set wrest ret H fea aT 
avis, Usa h AR Heth aca, Wa Fa, oT 
Teta Feat Sa, Veaght H Ararat ar eH fact 
feat, aét Heme F afer dar was AA H Adi, SAT 
TM Ys B veel Gar const H yest Ht aforat ar wat ar 
Ms et FerHla Hiterarat S cat IAM Moat H iat 
UL TAIT SAT | AY bret Hh TA Aa SATE, 
a UT WAST Ta, ea ference, eftereters, 
ateras, Ca caches, aa fac, ft Tests Fery 
Goat at ct ae aarar | faa ca A Aeron fay a 
WT USAT AERTT WATT, ate rans, AER Tt 
fis & TR ANT H ACSA GS SAM ATT 
aT U4, Sto tots Wale, ata Hay fae smi a 
THIN Sa | SA AAT Ae Gout +t ear at aeplceh Uehad 
wl ABT TAT TAT | 

Sfo RAMA MATT TAT h Ta as 4 
Sepia, Vt Ta SMS AST FecrPey frat aH aah 
F faa far e1 Set art & Aa A aed al faga ar 
ARAPY gaat S| Set ae PyaaydH aa Tea ST 
a daca & fee ay ST AH Te FAM A wT garedt 
goudo Fa aa z, aa Aa AF argifrs ae-faare sr 
HER HAT SIT AT See AHA TAA GATT 
VTE At F ss Slat Hl Aa ATA Het | Te aT 
Taga BT WAAATH TRA HET | ATA TT TAT aT ST 
asa Ici ST ANA H USAMA H AK H AMA Tala, 
Aes Ta S-A Hl Tat Hr SA “ees Ferre’ a wT 
al SS Aas al A Alters ith a ST A SM, AH 
Tat HA ea seat, faery ater far al aeons freak 
are far S| fa, Wig, WA A POT Hl Aa H Us 
For Aa PATTY AM AETHNT Hl WAT AHA HET | Sto 
Hara FT frst Ta AAS BL AeA Hr fags Hr 
aeet Iceat | Sto straera + facet 4 say ARE 4 
anda epi  fagaearst Ware ar SWAT aot Pema = | 

as at # Sto atlaura + ‘acide Hl 
SSA We AI TM Asal see We a 
faegqudt dar fax aa Her Set aatohrae, Far, 
Bae H AEM a ATA eat AL AT ATAaTSHr, 
SAS H AA SA WaT ae Te feat Wed fear 
Sl Se Aas favat— Tsar, ecate, AdeTae, 
WATE, FIRST Ta BS Hl AIT MT AT H TI 
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Blo Sawa + Tt Va F eget Tear Pepi 
@ frari— arent, aaa, ata F wHar aife acat 
apr falas fear | Geers Ueda ata Wa Tare fest 
HIT AAA fagetot al TATA AAMT al | Sto 
Seas FAR Ht US Us Gaa-TeTT aa afew 
TEAR AT SMS SA SAH VareMT St ST AAA | 
aMa-wpid & fres Ta sorta Ica S Ta se 
wd seat ar aaa ada wea F et gata 21 

ST. RAMA MTT AAT’ & GS Wa A Alay 
age? al areata’ oe frega were Ste war S| faery 
wae Ta Her frat + Sagwrageiar Ht UE aT 
area tat fast F ART Hl VSI Faas S1 Ge Ae At 
ease fran fee wa HOT ST ST HT Te FE srt fear 
TH, TT A HlE Tella Hl AAT AM, Tl HAT HT Get 
acetrar fe 1776 4 WAH ae Sa So F SAT AqaTe 
ST | TH S BMT al aH ATTA F aqare Sat ste gra 
at Fe BM, SAR Ta far H avons agtal Ua steT 
faa Hr Fe ads Yoda WI Iq WaT Sto slaw 4 
lat Hl agrears Sa HT Ala aT fear | Geeta aT 
Uh AA Hl awe SAH ALT Hl ANT We A WaT 
UT H Usa sretert F cat saat fata aat F saa 
area al Tat at Se Sa Aaa H siera 4 aasieo 
TY TAMA | WaT HT AM, Ah AM HA Al acy AAT 
Fae | AT St ACA ART Hl PATA Hr AAI TAT 
fat H HAMM TA MAT HT GT Aaa | 

Pace FEMA Sto StaMeat Straws H frat 
dat faa Hl AAA Br AS Avoqs Yara 21 sah fare 
cart afar ater FA sit ar aera AAG S1 aE aifes: 
ams HUT S| Sra FS aT fees Ta WaT eI 
aac & GerHreatat & far se Taare ayes S| AT 
H Yah WS Woh at FF HAT Vea ales | 


—sto adit ax rect * 
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~ eet Taeah-gforar, pias 5115, Tea 

feria 22-23 FA, 2013 go al Afrada, 
sara (Saweg)-Rat WHS Heferenaa A ATA Se | 
Wid: Use aaa Ht dow se fray al-feadra 
AAT THT H Starch Tal ie HHA H Mat F 
Pera frrgst SAT | TILA ATTA ATT TAT AT 
TURY aad h We Ah-IaT F SST | AAT H 
qe ates reas Tass are Geuraarares it 
HHA Hl TARE HE ST Het fh Sires WE Ar ah 
, WSR to H sleet Bl AS-IS HC Waa Ht SF 
HA fear aT tet Ss fraes Sat Gt onfeat site fareprear at 
OT Wadd Ss S| Sst Het fee fagaara wars fae 7 
ates wa + Seay ar Urea aes frst ae 
Ba Sq qart SH alot Hr Gt are Har a, Je at aH 
WT Het St AHI | UAT Sal a Sa Uh TIT GAT F 
SAL TAT Sle | 


UNM & Heated Slo We SHOAL i A Het 
feos sftert dert Stora + fear feet set qeart & 
at Fare, aeHatet six stern B Tet Wz 
Sera H AMT HL ACA S| SM HT Sel Sheers 
faart & aea-aes as a aH Wed— aS aT Sl 
waa € 1 seet-aa # Sto adigrasx facet oT Ht 
Tare Gets “NT AW WeeaaT eT Taw: WNT 
a WRea-aaret Tae’ HT ATT SST | 

aaa Sto Frat + ator a aahafta daarde 
www.itihassankalan.org a 4 gareey fear | 
aT & US Ao-aras Ho TeayHes ot SRT AAT 
al vat Taage H are H faega oH aS 1 aes a 
Set at vist S ae stay fewer feo Saw via F Nt wz 


Ura een Raa U 
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HMA b Ie A OT Pa hex al et afew rad 
qaase Al Aat fear Fart Hl TT aa | 


AIT THT ar facta Aa AA 5 St UT 
SAT | CARY F SAMS aH Aaa F Hre-Halerst SY 
TIGA H AMA-AA at a faes we HraHatsit ar 
TSA Ct TA | Sah WA Yast Hl Met 4 TAT WaT 
ford adaaaa & dat FT ‘’ Hr ay H MT Area 
Wert Gt | ASAT Al FATG-aT St H ANT Sa Aa AT 
OMT & At Hl PATA SAT | FAAS H BT A 
Alo Wayne wat (ste fae) sh at Fara al tere 
att wat | Mataa-sitreart & arr frataat & fase 4 
Sere ef Tat | Aaa ase TAHT SATATcHt 
(ear), af Atet Greased (Su), sto Tag ay 
(Taq), at are sa (feat), sit gears sit 
(daurata), Sto edt ware fae (arrest) + sem ve FH 
fat Sto adigrs frat ot & AM at atest char 
fore GE GAT FT Aaa FT SY H Sea | ATT 
tater fear | Sah WAT ara-aereeret Aro setae oT 
4 fafttad sto adigras Pract ot & aemat ve ae Pgh 


gfaera ado — ITIHAS DARPAN 


al ae bl | SA Wald AaMaltad stew Sto 
adres rat ot AT Seales SAT | ALA VE HT 
rte Feat a sto Frag + at aH ula Hasta AH 
al | Set aod semaite yates F ye ad Het : 


FMT H at AScaTTe Sess S— WIA giler sik 
facta Sonya | Fates stot Ht St are a sitet 
al St AMA Hl AL &, Aa: SST HT APTOT 
Mest S Vet ASAT S| 

SMT al ‘Staerest fea” HAHA GATTO HT 
FST AAA S| at: SA Stoera feaa’ H AEA 
a fiat & aea-ae ara-om A At sferera-arer 
BUA HT ALT | 

afer miteat a Ares & gar Ueto 
al Hla ST Aled | 


gar ate ar Frater Star afeT 
Ts AA A 7:30 WRT SoM ray steamer 


ot at aad F ae H Aeratas Sto Me SAG H 
ant Sst al vat Usa Het aia Bl arse se— 


antasta 


1. Ho 


. 
. 
~~) 


2. Wo eftuns at (ag, FERTe) 

3. Yo frat fae Ciagy, sae) 

4. Glo OR Wate TAT (ART, SAAe ST) 
5. ft fararatr arat aegt (Fr, Ferez) 


Weta steamer : 
do adig ax frat (AERA, TATeeT) 


Teta SoA : 

1. Yio Houqo etera (aat feet) 

2. Sto edt vara fae (arr, sare) 

3. So aRTaT wa (Gal, sistem) 

4, ft UHouS ated (AER, Hatem) 

WHA Weta : 

Mo Taya asa (aa feet) 

usta nears : 

Sto Ie Saw, SININS (Aer) 
Tea arse : 

1. Wo Sgaraey faganat (AGL, SAIC) 
2. aft wwe sat (ge FAS Git) (TaapaT, ) 
3. Yio area Fray (Tanita, AeATegN) 

4, ft aoe za (at feet) 

Teta aplereaer : 

it atta avast (at feet) 

Teta Wear : 

atowo AHN gat (vat felt) 


Tea Hah-WTG : 
St Oat ATT STATeH (SHA, WoT) 


uta fag ates wee : 

Yio Weotio gaa (Aa, araqyes) 
tia afser-wets Garis : 

stadt oer wares (Saas, STATES) 
Usa araicra-wae : 

Sto thr BAe rare (at feet?) 

Ages : 

Ylo ho Fat Wa 

Wo Fears aT (FA) 

Sto Fea Ware ST (Sea, Woe) 
Gro egrarss 

saad Wael : 

1. Slo Wao HUMAN (Aas, 3) 
2. Sfo aalex at (etangy, Fara) 

3. Sto Att alert (Aaa) 

4, Al Tou Bt (HPreaaHral, WTA ATe1) 
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5. ft frate g ore (UIATR, TTA) 
6. Sto MRE RET TTS (GU, Fens) 


aaa aerate : 


afar aa (ara, eae, afters) : 
sft dodio Gre (freferget, APACS) 


Ua at (HENS, TSNTT) : 
at me ayaret (ARE, AERIS) 
sa-uvaa aa (ws) : 
St Het Woe AT (AIG, tea) 


Sm aa (saad, usa, earn, 
feuracest ) : 

1. Sfo Vat GAR fret (afeare, Isa) 
2. So Wie Aart (fae, araqyzest) 


yd aa (an, snc, fee wad FITTS) : 
sft SAT aa (YA, STStaM) 


Yat SAUAST aa : 
Sto Waly HA Ua (WaT, SAAeT) 


sat-ud aa (faen, AES) : 
Glo Merz BAR srareta (Arar, fee) 


saqisaret Aa (Sat wa aferor ara) : 
st Gad sit aqye (qarerel, ae) 
Tet aa ( Aeaes Wa Brite ) : 
Sto staat fae art (aeets, FeaTe9T) 


wa Wiort-afaa vt ata afata BH aaa wh : 
ft sfittara wa (PHATE, bate) 


AAA Seat SRT ae fags Tat WaT fh WepA 
a aa wrest arecitar arorett sie efrera Ht Stet 
Weadth 61 se Mat UH weds da Het at rete 
Glo gat eT aVaHAT, Vro WAT AEM Siz Yio 
STATA ATT at TST TAT | 

USA Aaa US aH aA 
al dom Se cat age F at ar waa ser! Herat 
a at SA Tee Hl Aaes SA AA Aaa FH 
ANT Wat OW fleet Tat SS AAT H Aelaeh To 
ATS Haat are wat ares ati ar Artest weet 


afer, & at ar arafen afar &1 Gaal aT 
Ae-Wa Sa S| HT Hates S Grae qe 
ert aed | Were (documentation) et sagas z, 
afafatrat at amar ax at ffgaa ert afer aa a 
Fa & Got H Hate aH Sart afew Heals 
Wert aed | AISA AA: dom se fat Hee aN 
aad & Pert ait Te Ges Bt AMT at AS 
frat art at afte & gate aie art F ortarcit areet 
at Ht wat ee | 


fori 23 FA, 2013, Wet: 7:30 Tot WHAT 
Ud Ha-TeaT Ss | Ada AAT Wea: 9:00 It UREA Sar 
Tod A SU Heat St TH et Tea TT area 
ot AA Bl AGA HAT | 

ARIA 3:00 Ft TAT Hl dow WT se ras 
eae ot at aqaia & dae Weds al Aad F ylo 
Sear fagaaat ant veda aH aH aT Aeea at 
TE Ta | Heat ST AT AGATA GF GAT A SA Wea SL 
H AAAI ST Tey Ht Aa Te Pagans 
Ud are Matta deat F asad He Hl APT Gz 
Ma SF Sl Ta | Tessa F ordi sfcera, Aepia sire 
Gata bl A STAT OL ATH Ach febaT WaT | STSAT AF 
at h Yeh fagatrenara FH Ahora Gr Alea ra GST 
met Se aerate Street Br AAT S TS 
ST MET TST | ST St aH fads Ht aaa H 
waar FH He F Sach Tal, Soa, yicita aferagt, 


384 gfaera ado — ITIHAS DARPAN 
aaa afta, faq oes sik wea afta a we 


Pretta fou wa) ae aa Aw frat ar At ver fread 
are SF ae wfataterat At ares ferane TE | 


Sa afeqesla AAMT AA HI GAA 23 FA HT 

SAT | SA SA Hl UST | APlakh Alo HAS Herat 
Tt waited Het VT Het fe aad H feiferat + shrera 
al SAT MET H ST A far sie sas StTET shrerat 
Wed Ft aa ah Aa AAA AT Te alec 
Tl AA BH sci SAP tar S Bike Weft A Ser Hr 
aeat Utet Bl aera A TRAST TAT AT aTreT | 
OMT Gl GAT Hl AMT Ic ST Get chet fee sires 
al tat Sites St HL HAT S| eAfead AEcayst 
fasgat Ot Geis AT Bl aM STH fehat— 
mada freq sate S, Sa HIT Sera 

G-A aaret St et S| Sera AHA AAT 

feat Fecaget S, SA at Hl Ua Sl sa feat Hr 

gece et eT | 


Bm cat fdas area ao at H rer tare FF 
So ARAN F HHH H SRT VATA ae AT 
Tadt & | 

m= = sfaera fasa hae faart sik aaa a set %, 
saree at vat al car A waar are HT 
afer | 

B SAR UHI We eA ated Slee eo’ a 
fasta ear et at sraganat 2 | 

BS ted sae a A ee Sd Sree APT aT 
sfrera id WI Ht Gad S| SAH aI Ha 
og Heat At eT | 


a fascia & oat ae seat F aH raga 


ca 

me ‘sfaeta fae’, wrarara Ff sftera at ofr six 
APT Yet HAT— Fe AAT Hr AAs Tat S| 
arts vet SAAT Ate SMT, ST St STAT A 
aa (faeen) FEAT | 

Bm Shae Ads a We HaHa Hr GMT HT 
preset ST ater | Sa4 Garett car wlatateres 
atta-a-atere ST afey | ae gE wot wT a 
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aad St Aa Sahl TAA Heh APT AAT 

ated | 
mB SAT AS Aca aeT | 

ast sexes aT H Sto adigras raat ot A 

street F aat dalt HT VaPT ed SU ANT | 
areas Scart Hr ear sie Sa H APA TA We TT 
fear aie aa & wet fe sfaeraant al avd areataa 
ay Al Wea HAT Aled | 


ga a-Rada don F tae H ah Wait a ae 
200 Ufarferat + art fear ga at-feadia ar at eto 
Wem Woh a fo Waly BAR wa Tl A HMeraydah 
Barat ST Fert fat Aro daar ot H fegn-Preart 
Sa Hey al Cala Heats A AH FAT | 
VA F Fellteanaa-Waeais AT THM SITATA | 
Afrat or faa Ye fear Tar | 

—sto tert Hat fratet * 


* gitar, aaa anda stereo Shr, sat ales 
AIS Bla-Aa, HMA BH, ASAT, Tat feeeil-110 055; 
PATAT : 09210312911; $-Ha : ratneshgkp@gmail.com 


